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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Department op the Interior, 

Onex of Education, 
’Washington , D.C n June 1953. 

Sir: The first State normal school in America was founded by 
the colleagues of Horace Mann at Lexington, Mass. It was legally 
established during the panic of 1887. The iaw which gave it birth 
was passed in 1888, and the school opened in 1839. Later it was 
moved to West Newton and still later to Framingham, where it still 
exists. This, "the first State institution especially designed for the 
preparation of teachers, was a specialized type of secondary school 
to which pupils who passed an examination in common-school sub- 
jects were admitted. A few States still recognize high schools and 
junior colleges as adequate teacher-preparatory institutions, but It is 
believed that such arrangements are now passing. 

In 1894 Massachusetts againgkook the flead, in making graduation 
from the high school neoessary for admission to the normal schools. 
This step automatically put these institutions on the college level 
The presidents of these schools now und« rtook to establish the proper 
standards for teaching. It was logical that they should find them- 
selves preparing teachers for a profession/ In the meantime the uni- 
versities and the liberal-arts colleges gave some attention to teaching. 
Iowa begra in 1878, and Michigan founded a chair of pedagogy in 
1879. Iir general, these schools prepared the high-school teachers 
and the normal schools prepared elementary-school teachers. 

Since these early beginnings much progress has been made in the 
preparation of teachers. The majority of the normal schools have 
increased the length of. their curricula and have become degree- 
granting teachers colleges, and nearly all of the colleges and uni- 
versities have larger numbers of their graduates going into, teaching 
than into any other line of work. It was only natural that such a 
diversity of teacher-educating agencies should raise a great many 
controversial issues ^nd that there should be numerous instances of 
overlapping and unnecessary duplication of effort. This was evident 
«t the 1916 meeting of the National Education Association in Oak- 
land, Calif., when the desirability of a survey Was discussed and a 
committee to investigate its possibility was appointed. Dr. D. B. 
Waldo, president of the Teachers College at Kalamazoo, was a mem- 
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b®r of that early committee. At the time of the appointment of the 
board of consultants of this Survey only he and Dr. Lord were still 
living and in active service. 

The Seventy-first Congress authorized a survey of the education 
of teachers on a Nation-wide scope, which has been conducted during 
the last 3 years under the immediate direction of Dr. E. S. Evenden 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
has served as associate director. 

The board of consultants and the associate director were appointed 
in July 1930. The Survey was organized and its scope determined 
by October of that year. The next 2 years were spent in gathering 
data and the time since then in preparing, editing, and publishing 
the findings. 

The Survey report is contained in six volumes. The first ^five vol- 
umes contain the results of the special investigations with the inter- 
pretations and recommendations of the Survey staff membera 
responsible for each study. This volume, the sixth in the series, was 
prepared by the associate director and combines a summary of the 
studies reported in the first five volumes, with\his interpretation of 
the teacher- training situation in this country. ' His interpretations 
were modified, of course, by the Survey findings, the points, of View 
of the members of the Survey staff, and the reactions to most of the 
recommendations and controversial issues of the director and jthe 
members of the board of consultants. 

I recommend that this volume be published as the final volume of 
the report of the National Survey-of the Education of Teachers. 

Wm v John Cooper, 

, Commissioner. 

The Secretary or the Interior. 
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FOREWORD AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

This volume completes the formal report of the 8-year study of 
. the education of teachers in the United States', provided for by 
authorization of the Seventy-first Congress and included in the 
Survey program of the United States Office of Education. Ah ex- 
tended foreword to.this volume is unnecessary since the first chapter 
serves that purpose. Chapter I outlines the conditions which led to 
the Survey, explains its organization, scope, and methods of treat- 
ment, and describes the nature and purposes of this last volume. 

It is not intended that this volume should so summarize the. ma- 
terial of the Survey that it will detract from the interest in the 
detailed reports presented in the first five volumes. Rather, it is 
hoped that the data drawn from these studies and the frequent refer- 
ences to additional information which they contain will tempt the 
reader to examine the more extended documents. 

This volume is intended to be of service to two groups of readers : 
First, laymen and students of general education, and, second, those 
who are directly concerned with the education or employment of 
teachers. For the first group the volume presents, in consolidated 
form, facts and discussions which Will indicate the scope and prin- 
cipal probleins in the education of teachers for American public 
schools. For the second g^oup the selection of the three large prob- 
lems and the discussions of the controversial issues involved in their 
solution are intended to direct attention toward some phases of the 
pressing problem^ now confronting those interested in the prepara- 
tion or employment of better prepared teachers. 

The associate director desires at this time to acknowledge his. in- 
debtedness to many persons for assistance and suggestions without 
which the Survey would have been impossible. 

Dr. William John Cooper as Comqiissioner of Education and ex- 
officio Director of the Survey gave invaluable advice on matters of 
organization, enlisted the cooperation of numerous divisions of the 
Office of Education, and gave the associate director that degree of - 
freedom of action which fixes responsibility and encourages the 
greatest possible effort. 

A paragraph of appreciation is utterly inadequate to express the 
valuable contributions made to the Survey by the board of consult- 
ants — W. C. Bagley, W. W. Charters, Q. W. Frasier, William S. 
Gray, M. E. Haggerty, H. W. Holmes, W.^W. Kenqtp, W. P. Morgan, 
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Slwlton Phelps, Payson Smith, O. E. Snavely, and D. B. Waldo. 
These men gave generously of their time in attendance at meetings 
end in answering inquiries. The diversity of points of view and 
philosophies represented on the board of consultants insured the con- 
sideration of all sides of the principal issues and helped to correct any 
bias which the associate director or members of the staff might pos- 
sess. Every suggestion of each member could not be accepted nor 
•very point of view represented in the recommendations in this vol- 
ume. Nevertheless, their discussions and their differences of opinjife 
■erved as a stimulating challenge to the Survey staff and espedaSS 
to the associate director. Many of the statements and recommenda- 
tions in this volume are more practical or more definite as a result 
of suggestions received from the board of consultants. Collectively 
and individually the contribution to the’ Survey of these 12 leaden 
in the education of teachers is greater than anyone other than the 
writer can appreciate. 

The professional advisory committee (the names of members are 
listed on the inride back cover) served to clarify issues and keep the 
Survey staff in closer touch with the important groups represented on 
tjie committee. The service which the members of this committee ren- 
dered in carrying the Survey fi n d ing s, -back to their constituents 
resulted in more cooperation in obtaining data and in more interest 
in the Survey report. , 

To the Survey staff as a group and as individuals the 
director expresses his appreciation for their loyalty to the work 
which they undertook and for their willingness to carry through 
their studies often at considerable sacrifice of time, energy, and 
remuneration: Without their de’votion to duty the Survey would 
have been far less complete. A list of the staff members and the 
fields of their Survey work is given on the inside front cover. 

To the special advisors, K. J. Holzinger, T. L. Kelley, E: L 
Thorndike, M; R. Trabue, and Helen M. Walker, the Survey is 
indebted for valuable suggestions and helpful criticisms on the 
more technical phases of the Survey studies. 

-The Survey is alsojndebted to a large number of the regular 
staff members of the Office of Education for assistance whenever 
Survey studies touched the fields in which these people specialize. 
The list is too long to mention each by name. Some, however, 
were called upon so frequently and responded so efficiently that 
it is a pleasure to acknowledge their services. This, list includes 
Bess Goody koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, W. D. 
Boutwell, editor, and Margaret F. Ryan of the editorial division^ 
Martha R. McCabe of the library staff, and Andrew H. Gibbs for 
the preparation of charts and graphs. 

Lewis A. Kalbach, Chief Clerk of the Office of Ekfooetion, and his 
Staff wen Under al m ost constant demand for extra bookkeeping 
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accounting services, advice on financial routines and other matters of 
governmental procedures. This service is gratefully acknowledged. 

Benjamin W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, and 
during the period of the Survey, Assistant to the Director and coor- 
dinator, rendered a very important service to the Survey by his as- 
sistance in administrative matters, by his direct contributions to 
volumes I and V, and, by his faithful and efficient services in seeing 
the manuscripts through the various stages of printing and distri- 
bution. The Associate Director acknowledges his personal indebt- 
edness. to Mr. Frazier for the many administrative details 
at times when he could not be in Washington. 

This statement would be incomplete without acknowledging the 
contribution made by the half million teachers, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative officers whose professional good-will, evidenced by sup- 
plying data requested, made the Survey possible. 

E. S. Evnraor, 

. m Associate Director, ^ 
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SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION— SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE 

SURVEY 


SECTION 1. THE. DEVELOPMENT OF THE SURVEY 


A SHORTAGE* OF TEACHERS 


* 

In the years during and immedia.tely following the World War 
every State in the United States was embarrassed by a serious short- 
age of teachers. This statement does not have to be qualified as a- 
shortage of adequately prepared teachers. It was a shortage of any 
and fall kinds ofjteachers and of persons willing to accept teaching 
positions. ' 

After the United States entered the war teaching was often urged 
upon boys and girls only partly through their high-school courses 
as an opportunity to render patriotic service. The patriotic service 
consisted in taking the place of an older person who coujd be released 
for some form of military or governmental service and also in keep- f 
ing schools open in the rural areas.- It was argued that farmers 
whose children were denied schooling, because of the teacher shortage 
were moving po the cities at a time when it was very essential that ' 
they remain on the farms and maintain the'production of the needed 
farm crops. Justifying their actions by such rationalizations, officers 
with the tyrthority to issue teachers’ certificates granted temporary 
teaching certificates to immature, inexperienced, unprepared boys 
and girls and sent them oat to serve their country not realizing th at 
this would exploit the cduntry. 

Some conditions i ohich paused the shortage . — In 1918-14 ja survey 
of the status of teachers in the United States was made by the 
United States Bureau of Education, and the results were published 
under the title) a The Tangible Rewards of Teaching.” 1 The out- 
standing conclusion of this study was that teachers were so very 
meagerly paid .that the rewards for teaching were largely intangible. 

Little happened between the time of the 1918-14 survey and Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war to change to any significant degree the 
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2 NATIONAL 8TJBVBY OF THS MDUGATIOH OF TBAOHESS 

economic status of teachers. During that time the earninga of other 
occupational groups were increased by the industrial activity ^iue to 
the war — increased European markets for American gpods. This 
disparity made teaching leas desirable than it was in 1918-14. 

After we entered the World War. the rapid increases in the wage -• 
scale for all industrial workers and the relatively small and tardy 
increases in the salaries paid to teachers .made teaching even lees 
desirable than it was in 1917. In addition to these financial factors 
ttiere was the very strong factor of “ low prestige.” An inevitable ' 
result of the general lowering of standards in the attempt to keep ' 
schools open was a decrease of public respect for teaching which 
made people think of it more than ever before as an occupation for 
the less able graduates of the local high schools who for* one -reason 
or another could not prepare for the professions or who could not 
get a start in some more remunerative occupation. 

These conditions — economic and social — had two significant edu- 
cational results by 1919-20. The first was the pronounced shortage 

teachers already referred to and- the second was a very low level 
of educational preparation for public-school teachers. 

Condition* in 1919-90. — The teaching personnel of the American 
public schools at the doee of the World War was at an extremely 
Iof point of efficiency. There were not enough certificated teachers 
to keep all the schools open. There were large numbers of young 
teachers .(most of them girls) with little general education and no 
professional preparation, who had been encouraged to enter toMdung 
and who at the close of the war found it a desirable occupation in ' 
which to continue. There had been a continued withdrawal from 
the teaching personnel of the more vigorous, and capable membere 
between the ages of 25 and 45 either into national service or into 
better-paid occupations. This left disproportionate numbers of the v 
older and the very young teachers. Probably two-thirds of the 
teachers had had less than 2 years of education beyond the comple- 
tion of a- standard 4-year high school. Teachers’ salaries were still 
relatively far below those paid in comparable fields of work and 

below the wages paid skilled laborers and many of the unskilled 
labor groups. ■ 

These conditions were not the result of an indifference toward 
education on the part of the American people. On the contrary, the 
American public hadbeoome quite “school conscious” during the 
war because of the many ways in which the schools were used to 
promote or facilitate such national programs as health, thrift, con- 
servation of food, Junior Bed Gross work, and mmihr activities. 
Unfortunately, the pressures immediately connected with the war 
prevented this interest in the schools from becoming the bm for s 
constructive program of educational improvement which would 
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probably have started with the improvement of the teaching per* * 
Bonnel. Fortunately for the schools and for the teaching personnel 
the vfar ended when it did and the changes which followed affected 
almost immediately some of the conditions which had held teaching 
at its low status. 

EXPANSION IN EDUCATION AND IN TEACHER TRAINING 

l unrated school enrollments. — In 1919-20 there were 2,200,889 
pupils enrolled in the public secondary schools of the United States. 
Six years later this had increased tl pendent to 8,767,466.' 

In 1919-20 there were 462,446 students enrolled in the colleges and 
universities (exclusive of students in preparatory departments and 
independent professional schools). In 1926 -t 26 this enrollment had 
increased 60 percent to 767,263.' 

In 1919-20 -the enrollment in the normal schools and teachers col- 
leges (public and private) was 208,768. In 1926-26 the enrollment 
had become 288,176, an increase of 88 percent.* No single cause for 
the rapid increase in the enrollment in high schools or in higher 
educational institutions can be given. It was the cumulative effect 
of several causes. During the war period many individuals learned 
the value and desirability of education, especially of college education. 
Many of the men and women engaged in war service found, at its 
close, that the positions they formerly held either were filled by 
others or bad been discontinued.. Additional educational prepara- 
tion was the most obvious method of readjustment for large num- 
bers of these men ai^d women. -The shut-down or drastic reduction 
of many war-time industries forced large groups of workera to find 
other employment. Many of them used the high schools and* col- 
leges as a means of making that adjustment. In addition to these 
causes should be added the effect of the era of prosperity which fol- 
lowed the World War. This brought high-school and college edu- 
cation within the reach of hundreds of thousands of families which 
before the war could not have afforded to send children to school 
beyond the compulsory attendance age. 

There was not a corresponding increase in enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools during the period following the war. There was, 
however, a definite increase in the enrollments in the. upper grades 
. caused by the desire of niore boys and girls to go on to high school 

‘Foster, E. M. Statistics of Stats school systems, chap. n. Biennial Sarny of Educa- 
tion is tbs United States, U. a Olios of Edocatioa, Bulletin 19*1, no. 20. 

• Statistics of universltleo sad collects sad professional schools, 1928-24. U4I. Boreas 
of Edocatioa, Bulletin 1927, no. 40, p. 4. 

‘These enrollments Include some duplicates between the regular session and ssmmar 
seasion ouroUmenta. Duplicate enrollments were not reported In 1919-20. Biennial Sor- 
ts? of Btacadoa In the United States, IMS-21, ch. V. Statistics of tesrhora cottages 
•ad aonas! schools, U.a CMoe of Edo atffea. Bulletin 1M1, no. 20. 
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and oollege and also bj the fact that there were fewer opportunities 
to secure wfcU<*paid employment at the termination of the compulsory 
attendance period. There was also a definite expansion in the ele- 
mentary-school program due to the opening of schools closed during 
■- the war, the lengthening of the school year, and the addition of many 
new types of teaching and 'educational service such as special teachers 
' of music, art, health, and physical education, as well as supervisors, 
visiting teachers, and school nurses! 

Increased salaries for teachers , — Another factor which tausf be 
considered in connection ‘with this period of educational expansion 
is that teachers’ salaries were increasing rapidly during that period 
In the years between 1914 and 191&, teachers' salary increases lagged 
far behind the increased wages and salaries of other groups and also 
far behind the increased cost of living. This condition was called 
to the attention of teachers and school patrons through the National 
Education Association.* Tardy but vigorous campaigns were waged 
throughout' the country by educations^, organizations and by liy 
groups interested in the public schools to increase teachers’ salaries 
as other salaries had been increased in order to enable teachers to4xvT^ 
on a standard of living expected of professional and semiprof easi onal 
groups. 

Such success attended these campaigns that by 1925-26 the teach- 
ers in American public schools were actually and relatively better 
paid for their services than ever before in our history. It is always 
desirable to remind the reader in connection with this statement that 
it does not mean that teachers were paid too much or that they were 
paid as much as other groups, or even that they were paid enough 
because as a group, teachers previously had been very inadequately 
pai(L Teachers’ salaries were, however, sufficiently increased to at- 
tzacOnore persons to teaching as a career than at any other period. 

Increased st an d ards for teaohing .—*- A third major change during 
this 6-year period of expansion was the widespread tendency to in- 
crease the amount and quality of the preparation of teachers. The 
publicity given to the inadequacy of the educational preparation of 
teachers during the period of the teacher shortage caused the States 
to raise the minimum levels of preeenrioe preparation—for teachers 
either by~State laws or by regulations of State boards of edu ction 
During this 6-year period a number of States officially abandoned 
high-school teachtf -training classes, although as late as 1926, 47 States 
reported student^m teacher-tr aining oourses in public hi gh schools. 

In the same»period there was also an increased tendency to substitute 
preaervice preparation for State and county examinations as bases 
for certification of teachers, and a marked increase in the nim>W of 

£ 

«. TmOrntf Mkita sad Mluv whaSalw to ttm United States, 1S1S-1S 
m. a HfttfcMl totoattoa Asso rt s ti ne. Wsafalafte*. D.C., ISIS. ' 
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normal schools which extended their curricula from 2 to 4 years. 
Many of these institutions,, too, became degree-granting teachers col- 
leges (46 teachers colleges in 1919-20, 101 m 1925-26, Bulletin 1927, 
no. 30). More details concerning the raising of standards of prep- 
aration for teachers will be presented in chapter II. 

THE TEACHER SHORTAGE BECOMES A SUJ3tf>LUS 

I ncrtated demand* for (eacher *.— Immediately after the close of 
the World War there, was a pronounced demand for additional and 
better-prepared teachers. Satisfactorily prepared teachers were 
needed : For the schools which had been closed ; to replace the emer- 
gency teachers whose temporary certificates were not renewed or who 
continued their education ; for the new for ma of educational service 
introduced into both elementary and secondary schools; to replace 
teachers who left teaching to enter scfme other line of work ; and to • 
provide teachers for the large increases in secondary school enroll- 
ment. . * 

/ ncreated mpply of leacKert. — Aj, the same time that the demands'*' 
for additional teachers were increasing the supply was increasing at 
an even faster rate. Teaching had become more respected socially; 
teachers' salaries had been increased until they compared favorably 
with those in other lines of work; the opportunities to enter industry 
and more highly remunerative occupations were decreasing ingfr>»d of 
increasing as had been true during and immediately following the • 
war; and the greatly increased enrollments'in the colleges, universi- 
ties, normal schools, and teachers colleges provided hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men Ind young women with the educational equip- 
ment which permitted them to secure certificates as teachers. 

Supply overtake* demand.— Not until about 1926 and 1927 did 
those in charge of educational programs for the education of teachers 
become aware that “ production ” was exceeding “ consumption ”, 
that more teachers were being prepared than could be placed. Even 
st tjiat time the oversupply was not seriouaenough to cause any gen- 
eral concern. Placement directors in a few schools were bothered by 
their unplaced registrants, but they too frequently attributed the un- 
employment to some local condition or to the personalities pi the 
unemployed jp&duates instead of discovering, at that time, that the 
situation was quite general Had the true situation been discovered 
at that time steps might have been taken to reduce the number of 
students admitted to courses for teachers.' Instead, quite the opposite 
policy was followed. As competition for teaching positions increased, 
many institutions engaged in the preparation of teachers redoubled 
their efforts to increase their- enrollments in order to meet tbA com- 
petition with the expanded programs madfe possible by the increased 
> enrollment. " * 
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INITIATING THE -NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION OF 
M TEACHERS 


By 1928 and^fe the fact that the teacher shortage was a thing of 
the past and that a surplus of teachers was - already embarrassingly 
large in many States was recognized by most of the State superin- 
. tendents and State commissioners of education, deans of schools of 
education, and presidents of normal schools and teachers colleges. 
The extent of the surplus and its implications for teacher education 
were discussed at the annual meetings of the groups just mentioned— 
the three groups most directly interested in the problems of educating 
teachers. Questions invariably arose in these discussions concerning: 
The number of the unemployed teachers who were adequately pi> 
pared; whether the surplus, was greater in some fields of work than 
in others;, whether there were significant State and regional differ- 
ences; and whether the standards were so different among States that 
some States were able to secure most of their new teachers from other 
States. Very few data were avai^ble with which to answer any of 
* these^uestions and in t£e instances where States had tidied any - 
phase of their teacher unemployment problems the data were usually 
not comparable even between two States. Realizing the need for a 
/ more thorough study of the whole field of teacher education on a 
national scale representatives were appointed by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Superintendents of Instruction and Commissioner^ 

, of Education, the National Association of Deans of Schools of Edu- 
cation, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges to present 
, ' the desirability of 'a national survey of tffeher education to the 
authorities at Washington, and if the survey was approved, to cooper- 
, . *te with the United States Office of Education in securing the author- 

r ization from Congress for such a study. ^ * 

* The National Survey program, of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion . — The United States Office of Education, under the direction of 
Dr. William! John Cooper, Commissioner of Education, had devel- 
oped and inaugurated a plan f6r a series of national fact-finding 
surveys in which certain phases. of American education were to be 
studied more thoroughly than was possible with the data regularly 
obtained and -distributed by the Office of Education. The first of 
these national surveys was of the land-grant colleges and yrafi directed 
by Dr. Arthur J. Klein.* 

The second was the study of secondary educAtion under the direc- 
tion *of Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of education, University of 
;* - Chicago/ This was started July 1,1929, and was to extend over • 

period of 8 years. 



*KMa. Arthur J. Burrty of UnC-^rftt coUefw ud unlTOnldM. U.S. OMe* of Bdo- 
Itica Bulletin 1030. No. 0. 

* Kooo, L. V. Notional iwtqr of awoodavr odncaMaa. X* M nonofrmptuL U.B. Ofloa 
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The proposed study of the education of teachers was approved for 
the third in the series and, accordingly, was presented to the Seventy- 
first Congress for authorization. Commissioner Cooper, with the aid 
of the representatives of the three educational organizations previ- 
ously referred to and others interested in improving conditions in the 
t public schools, secured congressional authorization for a 3-year study 
of “ the qualifications of teachers in the public schools, the supply of 
available teachers, the facilities available and needed for teacher 
training, including courses of study and methods of teaching.” The 
cost of the study was not to exceed $200,000, including the printing 
of the report This was later reduced by a $20,000 deduction from 
the third year’s appropriation in the attempt to balance the Federal 
Budget for that year. This Survey began July 1, 1930. 

The Office of Education survey plan contemplated starting a 
national survey each year so that a series of three such studies 
would be under way at the same time — one in its' final year, one in 
its second year, and one in its first year, The first year was planned 
as one of organization, selection of staff, preparation of inquiry 
forms, and tfye gathering of initial data. • The second year was to 
be used for the collection of all necessary data, visiting, and field 
studies. The third year was to be used for interpretation of find- 
ings and for the preparation of manuscripts for the final report. 
It was thought that by having a swrvey in each of these stages each 
year tne staff and equipment of the Office of Education could be 
used to the best advantage. 

The fourth national survey approved in the series was of school 
finance. Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of the School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was appointed associate 
director in charge of this survey and work was started July 1, 1931. 
The. work on that survey was discontinued at the close of its first 
year.* 

The discontinuance oi the School Finance Survey was unfortunate 
from the standpoint of the National. Survey of the Education of 
Teachers. It was part of the larger plan of national surveys to 
have (hem supplement each other whenever possible and also to 
avoid unnecessary duplication. In this way it was possible for the 
Secondary Education Survey to omit a study of the preparation of 
secondary teachers and have that phase studied by the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers while the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers in turn did not investigate entrance 

•The work of the first year Included the completion of the Bibliography on 8chool 
Finance prepared by l>r. Qgrter Alexander and Tim on Covert and published aa U.B. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1932, no. Id. By meana of a grant from the General Education 
Board and under ibk Joint* anapleaa of the American Connell on Education and the U.B. 
Office’ of Edu cat ion, the stndlea started daring the tint year were completed and published 
as State Support for Public Education and Research rroblem* In School Finance. Ameri- 
can Connell on Education, Washington, D.G ' 
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requirements to colleges and universities because that had been done 
by the Secondary Survey. In a similar way the National Survey , 
of the Education of Teachers did not undertake certain studiee 
dealing with salaries, financial support and control, and buildings 
and equipment because those topics were to be studied by the School 

Financed urvey. The School Finance Survey was able to use some of 

the data collected by the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers in its study of county variations in the support of educa- 
tion and in the quality of educational opportunities offered. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF THE EDUCATION 

OF TEACHERS* 


Directors of the Survey . — The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
* cation was ex officio director of all the surveys conducted under the 
auspices of the United States Office erf Education'. The associate 
director in active charge of the Survey was selected by the Director 
and the board of consultants at their first meeting. Benjamin W. 
Frazier, a member of the regular staff of the Office of Education and 
specialist in the field of the Survey was assigned for the period of 
the Survey to serve as coordinator between the Office of Education 
staff and the special Survey staff. 

Board of consultants. — The board of consultants— a group of 12 
educators — served as the chief advisory group for the Survey. They 
o were selected to secure representation of: (a) Different theories of 
education; (b) different theories concerning the education of teach- 
ers; (c) different types of institutions; (d) different sections of the 
country ; and (e) State superintendents and State commissioners of 
education. The board of consultants met nina times during the 
8-year period of the Survey, the meetings varying from half a day 
in length when held at the time of the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence, to 2 and 3 days for other meetings. Besides the 
time spent at the meetings of the board the membera gave liberally 
of their tin&e in critical review of Survey material and in presenting 
the findings of the Survey to interested groups, in their areas. 

Professional advisory committee. — A professional advisory com- 
mittee of 47 members was appointed during the first year of the 
Survey. The members of this committee were selected as representa- 
tives of the larger groups of educational workers interested in the 
education of teachers. The names of the members of this committee 
. and the organizations which they represented are given on the inside 
of the back cover. This committee met once a year in connectioii 


* The general plan of organisation with the names and official position? of the _ 
of each group la given on the Inside of the front and back covers of this report Refer- 
cnee to tbeot Hits thoulf bo mdt In connection wttb tbo Conors! dsfcrlptSon of tki otfuil* 
tuition of tho Survey. 
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with the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. The services 
of the professional advisory committee were primarily of two kinds. . 

In the first place the member^jsecQjBxpected to represent their groups 
and bring the special teacher-training problems of their fields to the 
attention of those in charge of the Survey. It was hoped in this way 
to make the Survey of greater value to more groups. 

In the second place it was expected that the members of the pro- 
fessional advisory committee would report back to their several 
groups the plans and findings of the Survey which were discussed 
at the meetings or presented to them in mimeographed form. In \ 
this way it was hoped to arouse interest ip the Survey and its findings 
and also to have the Survey findings of interest to each group 
interpreted by a member of that group. 

Special advisors. —When some of the studies undertaken by the 
Survey involved highly technical procedures, advice was obtained 
from nationally recognized specialists in the field concerned who 
donated in some cases several days of their time to the clarification 
of Survey problems and to the improvement of its techniques. While 
many persons were consulted by one or more members of the Survey 
staff, those who contributed most in this advisory capacity were 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the College of Education, University of 
Minnesota; Prof. Earl J. Holzinger, University of Chicago; Prof. 

T. L. Kelley, Harvard University; Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, Personnel 
Division of the United States Civil Service Commission ; Prof. E. L. 
Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia University; Prof. M. R. 
Trabue, University of North Carolina ; and Prof. Helen M. Walker, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Survey staff members. — The Survey staff consisted of several 
groups of full-time and part-tiine specialists, and statistical and 
clerical workers. Four of the specialists (Benjamin W. Frazier, 
Gilbert L. Betts, Frank K. Foster, and Guy C. Gamble) were em- 
ployed on a full-time basis during the time they were members of 
the staff. Most of the research assistants, statisticians, secretaries, . 
stenographers, m achine operators, and clerical helpers were members 
of the Civil Service group in Washington and were employed on a 
full-time basis for the duration of special projects demanding their 
services. All other members of the Survey staff gave only part of 
their time to the work of the Survey. 

Associate members were not regularly appointed members of the 
Survey staff, but in- each case their studies were approved by the 
directors and the board of consultants, and in most cases the Survey 
assisted in the collection of data. (The results of these cooperative 
studies are summarized in' pt. IX, vol. V, of the Survey report.) 

Assistance from the Office of Education staff . — The National Sur- 
vey of the Education of Teachers was one 6f the large projects of 
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the Office of Education. As such it received continuous service from 
many officers and divisions of the Office of Education staff. Those 
so. frequently drawn upon for. assistance that they should be listed 
as members of the larger staff of the Survey are the assistant com- 
missioner, the chief clerk, staff members of the editorial, library, 
higher education, American school systems, special problems, and 
statistical divisions, and the miscellaneous service division of the 
Department of the Interior. 


SECTION 2. PURPOSES AND SERVICES OF THE SURVEY 

As soon as possible after the Seventy-first Congress authorized the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers, the board of con- 
sultants met with the Director and Associate Director to decide upon 
the general purposes of the Survey and the special services which it 
should render. At that meeting,* held in Columbus, Ohio, July 4, 
1930, it was provisionally decided that the separate studies should 
be organized in line with five major purposes. These five purposes 
will be briefly presented at this point for the light they throw upon 
the final report of the Survey; 

1. A NATION-WIDE PICTURE OF PRESENT CONDITIONS AND 
PRACTICES IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


As was shown in the preceding section the “ shortage ” of teachera 
which existed in 1920 had become a troublesome “surplus” in 1930; 
students were enrolling in normal schools and teachers colleges and 
in the teacher-preparing courses of colleges and universities in an- 
nually increasing numbers; the total costs of publicly controlled 
higher education had increased until securing* the necessary support 
was becoming yearly more difficult; competition increased among 
publicly supported institutions educating teachers and between them 
and privately controlled and endowed institution^ engaged in the 
same work. • These conditions were matters of much concern when 
they were further complicated by- a number of professional contro- 
versies over such matters as: The length of preservice education for 
elementary teachers; the place of methods and teaching techniques 
in a teacher’s education; the general or nonprofessional content of 
the first 2 years of the college course; the emphasis to be placed upon 
supervised practice teaching; and similar issues which confronted 
those responsible for the preparation or revision of curricula for the 
education of teachers. 

In order to throw light upon this tangled situation it was obviously 
desirable to make the first task of the Survey that of furnishing an 
accurate picture of existing conditions and practices. Several agen- 
cies had been collecting and distributing data on some phases of ^ 
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problem but the results were of limited value because they were 
gathered for isolated factors, or for only one State or city,. or at 
different times or in different ways, or from different groups of 
teachers. It was therefore planned to secure directly from the 
teachers and other workers in the public schools the information 
needed to construct this picture. By collecting this information- at 
the same time and in the same way throughout the country it seemed 
possible to secure data which would be entirely comparable among 
States, sections of the country, and different teaching groups. 

2. THE DISCOVERY AND CLARIFICATION OF PROBLEMS AND 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

At the time the Survey was proposed many problems involved 
in the education of teachers were especially troublesome. They 
were in most cases of relatively recent origin, and this prevented 
those responsible for their solution from securing either guidance 
from past solutions or comfort from the knowledge that many other 
institutions had the same problems. 

Frequently these problems were also so entangled with other 
problems that it was impossible to locate exactly the elements in 
need of correction. 'For example, whether the curriculum for the 
education of an elementary teacher should comprise 2 years of 
general or nonprofessional work followed by 2 years of profes- 
sional training was a question that could not be satisfactorily an- 
swered without having answers to such questions as: Is such a 
curriculum better than one in which the 4 years are given over to 
professionally presented subject-matter courses especially designed 
for elementary teachers f Will the certification laws permit the 
graduate of such a course to teach in another type of school,- for 
example, in a high school? Do the salary schedules' in the area 
served by the institution encourage 4 years of preparation for ele- 
mentary teachers or do they justify only 2 or 8 years? Is the insti- 
tution large enough to provide fully differentiated courses for 
elementary teadhers? Are the instructors qualified to teach the 
professionally motivated courses and are they sympathetically in- 
clined toward such courses? 

Another problem which confronted all institutions educating 
teachera was the place and amount of practice teaching in the educa- 
tion of teachers for different types of teaching positions. Obviously 
a satisfactory answer to this question could not be obtained without 
knowing the answers to such questions as: What is the minimum de- 
gree of teaching skill required by the beginning teacher to protect 
him against initial failure because of preventable classroom- mis- 
takes? Should the minimum degree of teaching skill required vary 
-according to -the amount of supervision which is provided for be- 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ V * ■ 
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ginning teachers ? Is the same degree of initial teaching skill needed 
by high-school teftchers as is needed by elementary teachers or by 
rural school teachers? What is the .relative value of directed ob- 
servation as compared with practice teaching in the development of 
initial teaching skill ? Should practice teaching be given in one con- 
centrated period or distributed at different times throughout the 
period of preparation, and.if distributed, what are the most effective 
times to give it? 

A third one of the entangled problems which faced presidents and 
faculty curriculum committees especially with regard to the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers was the number of fields in which 
, prospective teachers should be prepared to teach. Involved in this • 
question were such other questions as : What is the minimum amount 
of work in each field which is considered satisfactory preparation 
for teaching that field in a high school? How many subjects are 
high-school teachers generally required to teach and how does the 
number vary by size of high school and by subjects taught? What 
percent of beginning high-school teachers have to start their teach- 
ing experience in small high, schools? Should the allotment of time 
to major and minor fields of specialization be made in terms of the 
requirements of the first few years of teaching experience during 
which the teacher will probably teach two, three, or more than three 
subjects or in terras .of the fact that the majority of high-school 
teachers teach only one or two subjects? What differences in major 
and minor requirements must be made for such special subjects as 
music and art which require in addition to a command of the subject 
matter of a field, the development of skin in the techniques of,the 
field ? " 


A fourth iUustration of the complicated problems which were at- 
tracting the attention of those responsible for the education of 
teachers and also of taxpayers and school patrons was the minimum 
of educational preparation which would be accepted for entrance into 
teaching at the different school levels. For example, was it satis- 
factory to allow graduates of high-school training classes to teach 
in the rfcral schools, require 2 pr 8 years of preparation oh the college 
level for elementary r teachers in the villages and cities and require 
at least graduation from a standard college for all high-school 
teachers? Interwoven with this problem were such related ques- 
tions as: -What are the existing certification standards for the differ-" 
ent school levels in the States and are tho^ptandards set by legal 
enactment or by State board regulations? Can a sufficient number 
of persons bq secured to take the additional training if standards are 
raised and will the quality of recruits be affected adversely? Can 
standards for rural and elementary teachers be raised without greatly 
increasing the cost of public education? Is there any evidence to 
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indicate that elementary teachers with 4 or more years of prepare- . 
tion above the high school are more effective teachers than those with 
only 2 years of such preparation f \ 

This list of problems could very easily be extended but enough 
problems have been given to show the complexity of the issues con- 
fronting administrators and curriculum committees when this Sur- 
vey was undertaken. 

In the light of these conditions it seemed highly desirable to de- 
termine whether, the problems and controversial issues were wide- 
spread .or local, political and financial or educational, simple and 
isolable or complex and fused, quantitative or qualitative,, practical 
or theoretical. Problems submitted to thorough analysis are certain 
to be more clearly understood and easier to solve even if the solu- 
tion cannot be determined immediately. Such clarification of issues 
establishes more definite poihts for attack in the” work of any group 
studying curriculum problems. Many problems Lave not been solved 
and many desirable chahges have not been made primarily because 
those responsible for solving the problems or making, the changes 
have been unaware that something needed to be done or did not know 
where to begin. 

3. INDICATION OF TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

The complaint is often made that surveys show merely the present 
situation — the way things are, and do not show the way to go — the 
way things should be. As Dr. Bagley and others have frequently 
said, the picture of present practice in a flexible society — one in which . 
changes are made with relative ease— is more than a- mere picture of 
things as they are. Present practice in such a society is the residu- 
um of empirically and experimentally tested practices which are ap- 
proved by that society. 

If then, in a survey of the educational procedure in preparing 
teachers the accurate picture of present practice can be supplemented 
by any clearly indicated trends (obtained from the study of pre- 
ceding periods) the accuracy with which predictions and recommen- 
dations may be made is greatly increased. 

A very detailed historical study of the education of teachers in 
this country was jnade with special emphasis upon the discovery of 
trends, with a view to their use as additidnal guides to prediction. 

4. THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS OR PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVING 

< PRESENT PRACTICES 

« 

* 

This Survey, as is equally true of most educational surveys, had 
its inception in the consciousness of troublesome problems and the 
desire for theft 1 ' solution or for data in the light of which they could 
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• . * 
be more clearly understood. The board of consultants, the director*, 
and the staff members have at all times been keenly aware of these 
desires. They have also become increasingly aware of the com- 
plexity of these problems and the improbability of supplying satis- 

factory solutions to many of them within the time and money limits 
of the Survey. 

It became more and more evident, as the Survey progressed, that 1 
many of the problems were so involved and so sensitive to changes 
made in the attempts to solve other problems that it was highly 
improbable that any initially satisfactory solution 'would remain sat- 
isfactory for more than a brief period. Even though this limitation 
was fully realized it was also realized that some of these complicated 
problems are so intimately connected with the successful devel- 
opment of programs for the education of teachers that decisions frl 
quently must be made on some phase of the problem even though 
all data necessary for the decision are not available. 

^Such decisions are often palliative in nature or are dictated by 
economic or political expediency, ^ore certain progress toward 
desirable conditions would result from these decisions if they could 
be made in the light of available data and after a careful analysis of 
the interrelationship of the problem and other problems in the • 
education of teachers. 

It has therefore seemed desirable, even though conclusive proof 
is not available and even though the proposals may have but tempo- f 
rary value, to present (a) careful analyses of some of the more f 
pressing problems in the field of educating teachers, and (6) care- 
fully considered recommendations for desirable changes. 

Such proposals will constitute the principal constructive contribu- 
tion of this 1 Survey: They have been arrived at in the following 
ways: 

1. They are, whenever data were available, based upon the findings of 

the Survey. g 

2. A number of the proposals were suggested by persons actually 

engaged in the preparation or certification of teachers. 

*• TW hav<4 been considered and discussed by experienced special- 
\ists in teacher education and related fields. 

(a) Many were submitted, by means of inquiry blanks, to the 
groups most immediately concerned with the practice 
about which the proposal is made. For Example, State 
departments of education were asked concerning certifi- 
cation practices, summer-school directors concerning 
the future lines of development for summer schools, and 
directors of training schools about the adequacy of 
present practice facilities. ■ ’ * * 
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(&) Statistical techniques and procedures were checked by 
specialists in that field. 

(c) Preliminary findings were presented before such groups 
as the American Association of Teachers Colleges, the As- 
sociation of Deans of Education, the Association of State 
Superintendents and State Commissioners of Education, 
the National Society of College Teachere of Education, the 
American Educational Research Association, the Southern 
AssSciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and as- 
sociations of teachers in different %lds 6U9I1 as English, 
commercial education, home economics, and mathematics. 
These presentations were in most cases followed by periods 
of discussion the results of which were reported back to 
the Survey staff. ' " 

L Many of the subjects upon which recommendations, are pre- 
sented were discussed in individual conferences between Sur- 
vey staff members and administrative officers and teachers of 
representative courses in the group of 66 institutions selected 
as representative of better practices in the education of teachers. 

6. Some of the proposals which were printed in School Lite and 
other periodicals were read,, reviewed, and criticised by com- 
petent and interested members of the teaching profession. 

6. The principal proposals were the subjects of numerous formal 

and informal discussions by the Survey staff. The cumulative 
experience and increased perspective of staff members was 
brought to bear on the interpretation of data and trends and 
upon the form of the proposals. 

7. Finally the proposals were submitted to the members of the 
' board of consultants and discussed by" them during a 3-day 

meeting of the board at Cleveland, April 28-30, 1933. The plan 
of organization of volume VI was developed at that meeting 
and numerous modifications of the recommendations were sug- 
gested. Excerpts of this volume showing its organization and 
the modified recommendations were mimeographed and sub- 
mitted to the board of consultants for final criticism before - 
publication. 

Obviously, the proposals in this and the other volumes of the final 
report do not represent full agreement of all persons consulted. 
Nevertheless the procese of refinement just described should result 
in proposals which deserve the attention of all persons interested 
in the education of teachers. Th<Jy should serve also. as a direct chal- 
lenge to the faculties of all institutions following practices at 
variance with the proposals. 
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6. OTHER SERVICES RENDERED BV THE SURVEY 


In addition to the four major types of contributions just listed, 
there has been a consistent attempt to make available especially gig. 

• nificant data as early as possible. .In this way it was hoped that 
such findings could be used by those responsible for the formulation 
of educational programs at times when the data would be of greatest 
value. Such material has been made available by the following 
means : A series of articles in School Left, reports to the board of 
consultants and the advisory board, newspaper releases, papers 
presented to various groups at educational meetings, conferences with 
individuals, and innumerable letters giving Survey data in answer 
to inquiries. Survey data were also frequently made available- to 
other divisions of the United States Office of Education. The 
Hollerith cards prepared from Survey data have in several instances 
been duplicated for States and organizations which have wished to 
make more intensive use of the data than was possible in the Survey. 
These cards were used by the National Survey of School Finance 
under the direction of Dr! Paul R. Mort in an intensive study of 

• county variations in teachers' salaries and th Straining of teachers. 
Duplicates of the cards of all teachers of the social studies who 
answered the inquiry were used by Dr. W. C. Bagley in the section 
on the preparation of teachers for the Committee of the American 
Historical Association on Social Studies in the Schools. 

It was necessary, in connection with the work of the Survey, to 
assemble and analyze the bibliographical material dealing with the 
education of teachers. Current references were published during the 
first year and a half of the Survey in the quarterly bibliographical 
reports of the Office of Education until these reports were discon- 
tinued, A selected annotated and cross- referenced bibliography 
of 1297 titles was issued as the first volume of the final Survey report. 

It has also been considered that one of the services of the Survey 
was to assist States or areas in any M follow-up p prgnms in which 
staff members might be of .special' help in interpreting the Survey 
findings in terms of local needs. 

SECTION 3. STUDIES MADE BY THE SURVEY AND FORM 

OF THE REPORT 



Selection of the problems to be studied.— The specifications of the 
Congressional authorization, act for the Survey, the amount of money 
available, the limit a t ion of tune, other studies in the field of teacher 
education, other surveys of the United States Office of Education, 
availability of data and a number of other elements mad* it im- 
perative that the eoope of the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers be limited. In order to assist the -Board of Consultants 
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and the Directors in deciding which of the many problems in the 
education of, teachers should be studied, a letter was sent to State 
superintendents and State commissioner* of education, prudent, 
of universities, college*, teachers college*, normal schools,!!**!* of 
schools of education, and a selected group of city and county super, 
intendents asking them to supply three types of information : (1) 
the most important problems connected with the education of teach - 

T TIT* T iMti T ti011 ^P«*nted; (2) any recent sys- 
terns tic studies (printed or in manuscript form) on any phase of the 

' duC * tl °“ f to * ch «« which were in progress or which hi& been 
completed by any one in their organization or institution; and (8) 
the names of the individual or /individuals in their areas most active 
in the stpdy of teacher education or in the promotion programs for 
raising the standard of teacher preparation. 

The problems submitted from the held were tabulated, and those 
.most frequently mentioned were incorporated in the different pro- 
pains of Survey studies proposed to the board of consultants at 
its second meeting. This cooperation from the field enabled those 
responsible for the Survey to select problems for study which were 
real and important at that tim« 

The information submitted concerning recent studies in the educa- 
tion of teachers and persons active in teacher education in the several 
areas Ployed very helpful, in the preliminary survey of the litera- 

rSurv^S “ d “ P " P “ tion ot ““ bibliography uced by 

( ontrovernal ium, md eval^tion—In the lia* of problem. pro- 
posed for study by the Survey, . number of problems eppeared 
which were directly or indirectly related to certain controversial is- 
sues of long standing among the leaders in the field of teacher 
education. Several of these were mentioned earlier in this chapter 
m connectioh with the discussion of the second major purpose of the 
Survey (p. 11). Others which were involved in the problems sub- 
nutted end which were presented to the board of consultants st he 
second policy -deter mining meeting were : 

L Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and, if so, in 
what element*, between the work of teachers with various 
amounts of pre-service education f 

(a) Between graduates of high-school training da&es or 

county normal schools and graduate* of 2-year normal 
schools f 

(8) Between graduates of teachers college* or normal schools 
and those who have had 4 years of college work! 

(c) Between graduates of colleges and those With one or mort 
years of graduate work! 
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i. 'Is there a 'distinguishable and significant difference, and, if eft, in 
what elements, betweemthe work of teachers with equal amounts 
>•* of education from professional and from nonprofeaaional 
schools f * i ) 

(a) Between graduated of normal schools and junior colleges? 

(b) Between graduates of teachers colleges and those of 
liberal arts colleges or the undergraduate divisions of 
universities ! 

& Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and, if so, in 
what elements, between teachers with different amounts of prac- 
tice teaching during the pre-service period of preparation I 

(a) Between those with 90 hours and those with 180 or 270 
hours of practice teaching? 

( b ) Between those with 90 hours of practice teaching and 
V * those with 45 hours of practice teaching and 45 hours' of 

supervised observation? 

(c) Between any two of a variety of combinations of observa- 
tion, participation, and practice teaching?. 

4. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and, if so, in 
what elements, between secondary-school teachers with various 
amounM’of college work in the fields in which they are teaching? 

, (a) Between a teacher of mathematics with 10 semestdr-houra 
1 in mathematics ahd 1 with SO.oripore? 

(h) Between a teacher with a u h$a*y mfcjor ” and 1 minor 
and a teacher with a w light major ” and 2 minors? , 
ft. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and, if so, in 
what elements, between experienced and inexperienced teachers I 

(a) Between teachers with equal or comparable amounts of 

preparation froth tja* same type of institution ? 

(b) Between teachers- with equal pr comparable amounts of 

preparation from different .types of institutions, e. g., 
teachers colleges and liberal aifs colleges? ' 

6. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and, if so, in 
what elements, tmong teachers wi^h different prominent per- 
- sonality traits? / 

(a) Between traits which are largely natural. and those which 
are subject to cultivation and trniningl 
../(h) Between those generally considered desirable Jot teacher* 

. and those generally considered undesirable? 

(c) Between teachers working in two different school levels, 

e. g., kindergarten-primary and high school? 

1. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and, if ao, in 
what elements, between teachers who carry in-service education 
programs, and those who devote all their t*" 1 * to teaching? 
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(*) Between teachers of two different school levels— elemen- 
tary and secondary! 

(ft), Between teachers with light in-service educational pro- 
grams and those with heavy programs of in-service educa- 
tion I 

( c ) Between young, and old teachers with the same amount 
of in-service education! 

(d) Between the best teachers and the poorest f 

a- Is there a distinguishable and significant difference in the desir- 
A ability of different kinds of school work, other things such as 
salary, living conditions, amount of pre-service preparation,' 
- ’being equal ! ' , 

(<*) Between teachers of two different school levels, e. g., ele- 
mentary and secondary!" 

(ft) Bet ween* teaching and supervision or administration! 

(o) Between teachers of any two different subjects in the sec- 
ondary schools f » 

9. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, «and, if so, 

in what elements, between tft* teaching effectiveness, of grad- 
uates of institutions of the same type but whose faculties or 
facilities differ noticeably! 

• (a) Between the graduates of large and small institutions! 

(ft) Between graduates of institq$ions with highly educated 

faculties and of those with less ▼ell-educated faculties! 

• (<?) Between graduates of institutions with facility members 

inexperienced in public-school teaching and of those 
, ^ith (faculty members of long experience in public- 
school work! r 

(d) 'Between graduates of institutions with large and with 
small libraries! 

(*) Between graduates of institutions with and without 
. dormitory facilities! . * 

v (/) Between graduates of institutions with high- and with . 
* low-salary schedules for the faculty members! 

10. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, and,. if so, in 

what elements, between teachers working under different con- 
ditions irith respect to tenure, retirement provisions; salary 
schedules, men t- rating systems, supervision, and other such 
provisions ! # ,. r , *■ * . # 

11. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference in the abil- 

ities or in the social and economic background of students, in 
different ’types of institutions! 

(o) Between students iif normal schools and junior colleges! 

tni* 
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(5) Between students in normal schools and teachers ool- 
leges ? . . ' aA 

(c) Between students in teachers colleges 'and liberal arts 
colleges? *- 

12. Is there a distinguishable and significant difference, . and, if so 
in what elements, between the effectiveness for teachers of col- 
lege work done in residence and in extension or by corre- 
spondence? 

(a) Between work on the junior college level and on the 
senior college level ? 

(5) Between two different subjects or teaching fields? 

(c) Between experienced and inexperienced teachers? 

Other controversial issues were suggested by the problems sub- 
mitted and were presented to the Board of Consultants. Those 
Ksted, however, were the ones most frequently involved in the prob- 
lems which were confronting those at work in the field. As these 
issues were discussed by the members of the Board of Consultants at 
the meeting on September 12 and 18, 1980, it became increasingly * 
apparent that very few, if any, of the issues could be settled, even 
. temporarily, without resorting to some form of measurement. Dean 
Haggerty suggested the desirability of developing an evaluation 
program for the entire Survey and also that the aid of a group of 
specialists in measurement, particularly personnel measurement, be 
obtained to assist in the development of this program. This plan waa 
approved and the Associate Director called such a conference in 
Washington, November 7 and 8. Those present at that meeting 
were: Prof. E. L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dean M. E. Haggerty, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota; Prof. Trumctt L. Kelley, Harvard University; Prof. 

Trabuey Director of Research Division, University of North 
Carolina; Prof. Karl J. Ilolzinger, University of Chicago; and Mr. 
Benjamin W. Frazier and Dr. Guy C. Gamble, of the Survey Staff, 
and the Associate Director. * * - 

iAa a remit of this meeting, the possibilities, and particularly the limitations, 
of available measures were more clearly realised by the Surrey sta& Some of 
the studies already started, soch as the Inquiry to all teachers, ware approved 

and amended by this group. At the' conclusion of the conference It ).rghn 

be the opinion of the majority of those present that the gre a t e s t good i&B 
be accomplished if the Surrey would coniine its efforts to •studying, as inten- . 
■ively as time and money would permit, a small group— about 1,000 sixth-grade 
teachers. These teachers would be so chosen that they would represent as 
many as possible of the controversial issues. Itor example, there would be 
graduates of normal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and tmiversltle* ; there 
would be those- with little or no practice teaching and those with large amounts ; 
there would be experienced teachers sad, beginning teachers, and other differ- 
ences would *lso be found. It was proposed to test the effect of one or another 
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of there difference* In training by equating the groups of teachers on ss many 
other Items as possible and then measure the result of the teachere' work by 
measuring fhe work of the children taught by them during the year. This 
would invoire measurements of intelligence, achievement, and character and 
personality trait* of the pupils at the beginning of the yeat's work and at the 
end. It would also demand a series of measurement* of the teachers -in- order 
to make the groups as comparable as possible. It was estimated that such a 
restricted but intensive study would require from $160,000 to $280,000, depending 
upon the amount of voluntary work obtained in taking and scoring the testa. 

The recommendations of this conference represented such a radical change 
from the general plan discussed at the September meeting of the board of con- 
sultants that another meeting was called for December 10 and 11 in Chicago. 
/ Careful consideration was given the proposed study, and new estimates were v 
obtained on its coat, which were more than the original estimates. Because 
of the cost (which was greater than the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion), and also because of the small number of teachers Involved and the very 
technical nature of the statistical refinements needed, it was felt that more 
good would be done to a much larger group of workers If the original plana, 
- for an extensive. Instead of an Intensive, survey were carried out There was, 
however, such full agreement upon the -desirability of -many of the elements in 
the other plan that it waa voted to attempt several of them on a smaller scale 
• by the use of voluntarily contributed data. Some of these smaller studies 
will, it is* hoped, show the need for and the possibilities of such an intensive 
study to be made at some time In the near future. It was also voted at this 
meeting that the Survey should make or have made tor It a critical analysis 
of the existing literature and of experimental studies bearing on as many of 
the controversial- Issues as possible, In order that Individuals or organisations 
desiring to study them would have a point of departure which would represent 
a summary of the work done to date.“ 


AH of the problems submitted for study in the Survey were con- 
sidered by the board of consultants and the directors in terms of: 
Their relationship to the most persistent of the controversial issues 
m teacher education, the availability of data bearing on the problem, 
the probability of completing the study in the time allotted and with 
the funds available, and the number of persons interested in and 
concerned with the problem. The studies for which the Survey as- 
sumed responsibility were chosen in the light of these considera- 
tions. The cooperative studies, of course, were selected from those 
submitted by individuals interested in making them. Even in the 
case of cooperative studies the attempt was made to. select those 
whi<^h fitted into the tottd Survey pattern and which met as many as 
possible of the standards which were applied to the regular Survey 
studies. In a few cases studies were started and either curtailed or 
discontinued when the funds to be made available were reduced by 
$20,000. In general, the studies which were approved at the begin- 
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, work *“• •P* ctal conference on evaluation and tho Survey atndlea 
hlch pew oat of It waa Inserted in vol. V, pt. II, aec: 1 under tbo beading, “ The relation 
of teacher characteriatlca to pupil achievement." 
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Ding^ of the Survey have been cimed through a 8 pl ann ed Tlu* m/v a 

"■o* *»« - * £ «K 

, p * bnefdesenption of the final report of the Survey. ^ 

■mnrmT 7 ^ np0r * «• S«re«y._One result of the cut in tt, 
amount of money appropriated for the Survey Vas a large reducton • 
.^fathe amount which could be used for printing the fin!! rf 

'*££ V" ^° Ught th4t if «* Survey 1 report wereT^ 

publ “ bed m smaUer volumes these volumea 
.*£? distributed to persons eepeciaUy interested in the content! 

“St.r d ** “““ “ ““ "»»* — ooe C ' 

fi ,” al rep0rt w “ "ranged to appear in six vol. 

^it? d ;: a trT <**&**• report, - m .noth,, 

" .™7 defimtely an integral part of the total report. Li 

th! d !“ d “T J! re<ip0ns ‘ ble for **>« education of teachere or for 
the development of teacher-education programs should have the set 

of «x volumes not only because they present the total picture b « 
also beoiuse frequent references are made in each volume to material 

•*? -*• "port appeare « bS 

of tte fcterior “ ?** ° f Department 

Volume I, Selected Bibliography, contains 1,297 Selected and 
references classified under the principal headings in 
teacher education and indexed by author and subject. It was D re 
^red fm the Surrey by Gilbert L. Bette, Benjamin W. Frezier, !nd' 
Guy C. Gamble and published in December 1932. 

of V .?‘ UB “ U ’ ^ueeber Personnel in the United States, presents most 
of the personnel and supply and demand data related by to. 

Survey. It is arranged in three parts: c DJ ““ 

Part I, The Personnel of Public School Teachers in the United . 

rrr' d,tl fi ' om 1““«o.u..ire. returned by 469,! 

000 public-school teachere, supervisors, and administrative ofifcere-1 

^t » percent of the total number. It also contains data on toe 
8Ub, r tS U “« ht ^ Wb-ochool teachers and an 
193M1 Th? 8 S !f P y “ d demand d,ts g^ered for the year 
CtoMei P *“ prCpared b y K & Evenden. and Guy C. 

StU . dent Personnel ^Prospective Teachers, compares the 
social, economic, and occupational backgrounds of 12 JW 1 „„H„, 

Jogeemtoe Middle West 

t« TV— an w. 


was maae Dy Harold 
***• •*** <*• oaao. WW..U, ^ -u. 
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Part ill) Sta|T Personnel of Higher Educational Institutions) con- 
tains personnel data on 21,742 staff members in 687 higher educa- 
tional institutions in which teachers are prepared. It was prepared 
by E. S. Evenden and Guy C. Gamble. 11 
This volume was published in 193fc„ 

Volume ITT, Teacher Education Curricula, includes the reports 
on the studies which bear most 'directly upon the curric ula for 
teachers. It is arranged in seven parts. 

Part I, .Introduction to Curriculum Studies, presents the general 
problems connected with the expanded program and scope of teacher- 
education and with the admission and selection of prospective teachers. 
It was prepared by Earle U. Bugg and W, E. Peik. 

Part II, Curricula of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, con- 
tains a detailed analysis of the curricula of the normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the United States. The analysis is based, upon 
the following kinds of data: Answers to a questionnaire from 184 
cooperating institutions; catalogs of 65 selected normal schools and 
teachers colleges; detailed data on the content of the most frequently 
offered courses in 17 instructional fields in 29 non&al schools and 
teachers colleges selected as representative of t^K better practices in 
the education of teachers; results from interviews with staff mem- 
bers in the 29 selected institutions; copies of the permanent record 
cards of approximately 2,000 recent graduates who entered teaching 
from the selected institutions; and attitudes of st^ff members toward 
certain aims of education and practices in the education of teachers. 
Part II was prepared by Earle U. Bugg. 

Part III, Teacher Education Curricula in Universities, Colleges, 
and Junior Colleges, contains an analysis of the curricula for the 
educatidn of teachers in 844 cooperating universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges in the United States. The same procedures and the 
same types of data were used as in the study of curricula in normal 
schools and teachers colleges in part II. (Thirty-one institutions 
representative of better practices in the 'education of teachers were 
used for the more intensive studies.) Part EH was prepared by 
Wesley E. Peik. J 

Part IV, The Training School in the Education of Teachers, de- 
scnbes the facilities for observation and practice teaching in the 
i erent types of institutions in which teachers are prepared and 
the practices of the different types of institutions with' respect to 
was phase of curricula for teachers. It was prepared by Frank K. 

PartV, Summer Sessions for Teachers, includes the present status 
of suminer sessions in the education of teachers, their organization 
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and administration, and the lines of present development It wu 
prepared by Frank K. Foster. * 

• i T 1 ’ Gl ? d , Uate Work ** Education of Teachers, gives a 
classification of the groups of institutions that offer graduate work 
m education, the development of such work from 1900 to 1930 in 18 
typical institutions, the opinions of heads of undergraduate and of 
graduate departments of education regarding graduate courses in 
education, and the status of the doctor of education degree. Thin 
part was prepared under the direction of Walton C. John 

******* Held by Faculty Members in 
Schools for the Professional Education of Teachers, presents an ex- 
pression of the attitudes of staff members of institutions in which 
teachers are educated toward various philosophies of education and 
certain social and economic issue*, Comparisons were made amona 
types of institutions and instructional groups. Hie study was made 
under the direction of Robert B. Raup. 

Ush^kiTsS? PartS C0n8titUte “ volume of W7 pages. It was pub- 

Volume IV, Education of Negro Teachers, includes special studies 
of problems in the education of Negro teachers in those aspects of 
the Survey for which satisfactory data were obtained. These’ 

S mad6 * he Mediate supervision of Ambrose 

► t^auver. It was published December 1933. 

Volume V, Special Survey Studies in the Education of Teachers, 
comprises the reports of eight speeiel Survey studies in the educa 
tion of teschere reported in the first 8 parts and the digests of > 
cooperative studies reported in the ninth part. 

rr^ I ’ I * i8tor y of the Professional Education of Teachere in the 
United States, presents an historical analysis of teacher education 
from Jhe beginning 0 f our history to the present with emphasis 
placed upon the identification of trends regarding some of the mors 
important of the controversial issues being studied in the Survey. 
Thm study supplied historical background material forWnj of the 
studies reported in this and other volumes of the final Survey report 

8 11118 p8rt “ “ »bbreviated summary of a very much 

more detailed report prepared by Benjamin W. Frasier. 

Education °f Teachers Evaluated through Measure- 
of Teaching Ability, includes a classification and summarization 
of the available studies in the field of measuring teaching merit and 
^reports the results of the Survey studies in this field which were made 
'With the cooperation of groups of teachere in Washington. D. C 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. This report was made by Gilbert L. 

Part . 1 * 1 ’ Student Welfare atod Extracurricular Activity*, gives 
the spcial and economic background of student*, and discuaaes the 
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student personnel staff, living accommodations, health and physical 
education programs, social, religious, and extracurricular activities, 
and orientation and guidance programs in the various types. of insti- 
tutions in which teachers fire educated. Part Ed was prepared by 
Benjamin W. Frazier and Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Part IV, Library Facilities of Teachers Colleges, compares the 
library facilities of a selected group of 50 teachers colleges and 6 
normal schools with those of 29 selected liberal arts colleges. The 
study was directed by Douglas Waples. 

Part V, Reading Interests of Teachers, reports the reading inter- 
ests of various groups' of prospective. teachers in different types of 
institutions and compares them with the interests of several groups 
of teachers in service and with groups of professional and nonprofes-' 
sional citizens. Reading interests are analyzed with especial refer- 
ence to topics of great social, economic, and political importance. 

The study was made by Douglas Waples. ‘ 4 ' 

Part VI, The In-Service Education of Teachers, consists of a 
summary and interpretation of eight separate studies dealing with 
such phases of the in-service ^ucation of teachers as : The programs 
maintained by different types ^Institutions ; the effect of certifica- 
tion upon in-service education; and the evaluation of various kinds 
of in-service education. The studies were directed and the summary 
prepared by Ned H. Dearborn. 

Part VII, The Preparation of Teachers for Small Rural Schools, 
presents the problems dealing with the important task of providing 
better teachers for the rural schools. The data from the various 
Survey studies which bear most directly upon these problems are * 
combined with data from other studies and with the results of a 
supplementary study made by- the author of this part and used as the 
basis for proposed changes. The report was prepared by Mabel 
Carney. 

Part VIII, The Training of Teachers in Europe, presents the pres- - 
ent practices in the education qf elementary and secondary teachers 
in England, France, Germany, and Sweden. The data are so ar- * J- 
ranged as to make possible comparisons of the practices among those 
countries and between eaoh of them and the United States. The re-- . ' 
port was prepared by Thomas Alexander with the assistance of John 
W. Carr, Ruth McMurry, and Gretchen Switzer. 

Part IX, Summary of Cooperative Studies in the Education of 
Teachers, contains summaries of the cooperative studies not reported 
upon in ot^er parts of the Survey. The studies summarized include 
the following topics: The placement of students in teaching posi- 
tions; substitute teaching in cities of 50.000 DoDulation and morn* 
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control of teacher training in the United <?tnL»o on, • j- 811(1 ° tate 

■ !b«de by E. S. Evenden. ■ dl « e8ts »*">. 

n * ne P*rts included in volume V make a hoot nt aba - _ 
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Volume VI, The Education of Teachers in the United State. „„ 
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considered a protection against biased interpretation* 
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the separate parte would be sufficient On the other hand, for those 
interested in the whole field of teacher education — presidents of 
teachers colleges and colleges, deans of schools of education, State 
superintendents .of public instruction and others— it seemed desir- 
able that an attempt be made to present a larger view of teacher 
education in the United States and to bring to bear the results of 
the several Survey investigations upon a few of the more important 
and more troublesome problems confronting the leaders in the work 
of preparing and certificating teachers— leaders who are being forced 
constantly to make decisions far-reaching in their effect and who 

are anxious to make those detisions in the light of all available } 
information. 1 


The three problems selected for presentation in this volume are: 
(1) To raise the level of education of American teachers (quantity or 
amount) ; (fl) to' make their preparation more distinctly professional 
.( quality or appropriateness); and (8) to bring about a more desirable 
adjustment between demand and supply among teachers (professional 
security). These were chosen because they are important problem f 
in need of immediate attention and are so inclusive that nearly every 
Survey study contributes directly or indirectly to the solution of one 
or more of them. 

A chapter will be devoted to the consideration of each of these 
problems. Selected data from studies reported in^ei^receding 
volumes will be used and other related material in thOte studies 
referred to in these chapters. The selection of the problems, the 
material used, the arguments presented, and the recommendations 
made represent an interpretation— colored by the experiences Of the 
Survey and modified in many instances by the judgments\and 

opinions of the board of consultants and members of the Survev 
staff. • . J 
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CHAPTER H 


RAISING THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION OF 
AMERICAN TEACHERS 

^ the teachers in the United States deficient in edocatdonf 

• satisfactory amount of 

Do * teac ^ ers elementary schools do not! 

in^efeu " ^ those 

h " 6 8Uffici “* ftducmtion wha « ^ in, 
^ whit, teachers have sufficient edncntirm 'while Negro teacher, 

t ~* m - 

VriZgjZZZ **“*“* tm ed " C * ti0n th " * e * ch «™ “ the 

' tetcbm “ ore *«*- f p- 

Should standards for the education if teachers be rei«~) »,.■ 

• ta ^ d ’ or 1 ®T* d “ ordw «d to meet the present emer^m^f 

q °f b0 “t“ r cn4icisma of tte public schools itnpfod by these ' 

• — ‘T “ ^tinnornly befote the Amiican putfc 

rS ^ l e tW f 0d | eCld “ j” 84 P* 84 - tb* 4 like the'oft- repeated 

?° We ™> the f «* ‘h* 4 these issue. LZHl 
DatroJk fn/* 1 **? hy . educators, sociologists, economists, school 
patrons, and mt.es of the social order during this neriodi. ZZ 
conclusive evidence that nnmtirfactory conditfo^ We ^en .UowS 
to go uncorrected or that the corrective m«m» wntied hat. 
ertter ineffectual or only partly effectual. PP We bwn 

Neither proof nor extended exposition is neM)<vl ** ur u 

rr«f r b rr 

nmg of this chapter. The first is that the neonlA nf fU tt? 4 
States are pnerally and genninefy interested in the public Spools 
and desire to have them as efficient as possible. Th« L n j . 
the is the most important ^X fartor ^f • “ T 

^rhetivenm. of th. mhooh The mZi AZEf&S. 
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tional preparation, wjiile by no means the only element, is one of 
the most important of the elements determining his effectiveness. 

If, as it is believed, these three assumptions are widely accepted 
oo further justification is needed for selecting the problem of raising 
the educational level of American teachers as one of those deserving 
special analysis in the light of the findings of the Survey. The 
problems in this chapter will be discusbed in terms of the amount of 
educational preparation* and without reference to its quality or nature. 
The latter will be discussed in chapter ITT. 

SECTION 1. THE SITUATION BEFORE 1930 

a 

Early American conditions. — Ounng th^ colonial period of 
American development neither teaching nor teachers, especially on 
the elementary school level, itere accorded much respect Educa- 
tion was largely the responsibility of the individual family and 
teachen^were selected on such be^es as having spare time to turn 
to a sipa3l profit, religious acceptability, and incapacity for Other 
forms of work. As the close relationship of general schooling to 
the preservation of religious and political liberty was more clearly 
I realized, laws wye passed compelling communities to provide schools 
/ and later , to compel children tp attend schools-^public or private. 
Even under these conditions the preparation of the teacher was 
given small consideration. ^ 

One of the earliest recorded expressions of the need for better 
prepared teachers was contained in the proposal which Benjamin 
Fran lain made in advocating the establishment of the Academy and 
Charitable School of the Province of Pennsylvania, chartered in 
1768. 

' * " > 

8 - * * * * number of the poorer eort will hereby be qualified to act as 
MhoQtapsten to the country, to teach children reading, writing, aylttynetic, 
and the grammar of their mother tongue, and being of good morals and of 
good character, .may be recommended from the academy, to country f or 

that purpose — the country suffering very much at present tor want of good 
schoolmasters. 1 _ 

Conditions had improved but little by the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Samuel R. Hall in his Lectures on School- 
Keeping,'’ published in 1889, quotes a writer in the Journal .of Educa- * 
tion who explains many of the deplorable conditions then in 

the schools as due to the failure to secure better edtteated teachers. 

Xr&j stripling who has pawed 4 years within the walls of a college, every 
d ft wt lril e d cleric who has not ability enough to manage the trifliW concerns of . 
e retail shop, every young tenner who obtains In the winter a/abort vacation 
teom the tolls of summer — In short, every person who Is conscious of his 

— ■ I i . T ' 'Kjs' ’ • - • 
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jJfATIOSAL SUZTBT OF TUB B)UOATXOjf OF TBAOHXBg I 
lml >ccUlt3r In bocliMa*. ecteema — mi 

'c*™** ** *° «*•* <». 

of maturer ream tn tn, ’ ^ ^ ▼irtno and porwor and wisdom 

bM^Tr ?Jsr_v < r r. “ i » e * u « -* «— 

TOtlon, the Interpreter and adorer, and i’?*”*'* 1 

q • », ’ _ mmKm im representative of Divinity • 

Similar standards prevailed in most of the StatM mnA ui • 

££**“ ‘ niUo,the Sut “ -« ™» r-t *• % 

H,u ’7 riT,,e nw - 

th. first institution id 

JUBt 100 nTtoHc 

legislature appropriated money to certain acfedemiM in tk- c* * • 
ord* thatthey might provide Lch.r-Ju.^^ £ 

,JJ“ “ 8^»« pport «d work for the training of 

-teacher* in the United States. The flmt State-supported nnrLi 
ec ool wee established at Lexington, Mess., July 8, 1838. 

is fair to sty that teacher education in the United StatM t* 
approximately 100 ye«* old and yet the rate of progre^ es£ctll? 
do™* the first half „f that century, wee extremely slow n?^2 ' 

reMrt P T d bee "P re * !ntod m part I of volume V of the Survey 
p ^*” d ™ u not ^ repeated here. It should, however be rl 
, We ™, . firet teacher-training courses were but a year in 

length and could be Uken students with no more than meWn^ 
or comm on -school education. * ***^ 

thf - Pr0grM " education qf teachers could bo noticed in 

8 ^' Hn,pp0rt « d n °"“* *booU had 
hem ertddiahed which meant that there was one or more in most 

llrth f. o ^ 6 C0Urei * of tho ® “bools bad been increased^ - 
•ngtttto 2 and 8 year* and in aome cases 4 years, although it was 

rtdl possible in most of the States to begin the courses agt the com- 

andT ° U r (?hth *?*’ Urg * “““bera of private normal echooU 
and teacher-training daaeea had been established; normal depart!' 

“ “ coUegee and universities in s number of instances gave way 

to departments of pedagogy and education ; summer schools d 

th^ h mnTd t^™ (1873) “ d wwe quite generally adopted (more 
^ 100 ^ ^ by 1890) , „d Chantauqoa meetings, 

... urses, correspondence work, teachers institutes, end other 
methods of in-service education for teachere had been started. 

fWoy^ /ron. tm to ljl W^e partW list of accomplish- ' 
mentem the field of odnoatloii for teachers presented in the preceding 
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paragraph gives perhaps too favorable as impression of the progress 
which had been actually accomplished in the' preparation of the aver- 
age or typical teacher. Teaching was still held in low public 
certification for teaching was largely by means of examinations, 
teachers were paid extremely low wages (k more appropriate term 
' toan salaries), and the standards in all teacher-training curricula 
were so low that w the typical teacher did not have the equivalent 
of a high-echopl education until after the beginning qf the twentieth 
century.” . 

The 30 years between 1800 and 1020 witnessed a very noticeable 
advance in education in the United States, most of which was a< 
continuation or an upgrading of movements started previous to ! 
1890. Compulsory education laws were more widely adopted and 
more strictly enforced and resulted in greatly increased enrollments 
in elementary schools (more than 30 percent). Publicly supported 
high schools in this period increased at an unprecedented rate both 
in the numb® of.fcfioola and the number of students (nearly 1,000 
percent). Kindergarten enrollments increased more than 100 per- 
cent^ a total of nearly half a million children. During the last 
part of the period curricula for teachers in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges were quite generally placed upon a collegiate basis 
which required graduation from a standard 4-year high school for en- 
trance. The typical curriculum for elementary teachers was still 
only 2 years in length but with the increased entrance requirements 
it represented 6 yeajs of work above the eighth grade— a decided 
advance over the standards prevailing before 1890. The movement 
to lengthen the curricula of the normal school to 4 years and to 

“T*? iDt ° d< 8 r ®®-gr«‘ ting teachers colleges waa 

well .started by 19$0. The enrollment in all normal schools and 
teachers cdleges mareased by nearly 800 percent and in the same 
period the enrollment in colleges, university, and professional 
schoob increased by 200 percent Starting early in this 80-year 
period with the activities of the Herbartian group there was a rapid 
increase m the emphasis placed upon methods of teaching, practice 

° wir8ee ’- ta education and psychology. 

The Worid War, coming at the close of this period had a very 
marked jnflwnce upon education and upon the education of teachers. 
The immediate effect of the war upon the statqs and professional 

y hl^Sr * ***** “ «*"* «■» to 

back tbfe forces .which were working for the improvement of the 
preparation of teacher*. Certification etandarda were dreeticeUr ' 
Iwer^ mmnn. State., teachers’ talari* were allowed to leg tZ 
behind those paid oth er wo rkers and to remain far below the mount- 
m especially for needed buildings 
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naTionai evxrjtr-o w tbm nnuoano* at maoHn^ 


• ? duMi ’ in counee for teachers ^ 

o«»d d.«ply, and teaching aa an occupation lo* «ahT^ 

■ im *° 1$X - Tht «* » f **>• •* th. 

•cluoolyw 1919-20, however, muted the beginning of a decadal 

££t£; v t r 

at the beginning of thi. decade which were not refereed to fe 
|ui discussing the situation which led to a reoucst for. Va«**"i 
Surrey No satisfactory data an aTailable on the education of teach ' 
«n for the year 1919-20. The following estimate, wan ™d«^' 
«mmg|he lenl. to whichth. 900,000 teecher, a work dhring^' 

, / p*xt or the *ir period were educated. ! v 

‘‘ Aa to ace: * * 

100.000 are 17. IS, and 19 jm old. 

150.000 are not mote than 21 year, ^ 

' *00,000 are not more th* p 25 rears oM 

Aa to lapith of aarrlce: 

160.000 aerre In Um acboola 2 Team or lea. * 

/ *».°«> •erre In the *±ooli not mote than 4 or I rmn. 

Aa to education; '““'orfma 

• °° a "** a ° i •‘tf® and. of th. aka*. 

-SSL- - - - ‘-KsrrriSjss: 

Aa to prof— Imul preparation : 

WOWban hdwmdU Wetewdoaal pncrtuo. m. „ ort 0( 
While it is probable that these estimates, because they wan 'baaed 

S Z'Sy^tfft S r ’ ■“r r ^ £2 

? a^iauy wen, it la also probable that much of the mins 
« 5 P*t«nd between 1910 and 1916 wen lost during the war vnn 
Hw neat data indicting the lenl 0 f edued^of te«he^ an 
containedin the aenutenth ennuri report of the CuJSfvZrZ? 
tion for the Advancement of Leamimr 1922 i 

* yen of high-nchnol tnining cried from 9.5 p^VTobe StZ 

to 100 ^ » p«oent .iErrr.1: 


Itetfoul Prognoi fbr woctuoa r 1 
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country. The proportion holding certificates requiring at least 8 
years of collegiate training viried from only lfi percent in one State 
to 89.8 in another. The percent for the United States was 46.6, 
Even though them percentages probably showed M a better condi- 
tion than actually exist* n the significant thing is tW that tim> 
a fotirth of the teachers wen teaching certificates which did not 
require the completion of 4 years of high-ecW training while the 
certificates of more than hall of the teachers did not require a a 
much as 2 years of collegiate training, These conditions were*also 
revealed by the data presented in the first issue, of the N. E. A. 
Research Bulletin, January 1928 (p. 43). In this study “ adequate 
training ” was- defined as the equivalent of 2 years of education 
above the completion of a standard. 4-year high school and 56 per- 
cent of the teachers in the<United States were reported as u without 
adequate training." - Only 7 of the States were reported with 20 
percent or leas of the teachers without adequate training, while 11 
were reported with 80 percent or more of their teachers u without 

adequate tiaiiyng” including 4 in which the percent was more 
than 90. « 

TCie differences among States shown in hotifcthe Carnegie and the 
>. E A. reports indicate that in 1921 and 1922-the teachers with the"' 
least educational preparation were in most cases found in southern' 
States and in the sparsely settled agricultural States. Some ex- 
ceptions existed, probably due to economic or educational conditions 
.which resulted ip the development of systems of county normal 
schools or high-school training cltaaeg . 

As indicated ih ch^iter I the conditions just .described were 
changed very rapidly during the period of educational expansion 
which followed immediately after the war. * 

-Some of the changes which most directly affected standards for 
•the education of teachers and which took place during the decade 
under discussion Amid be listed before the Survey data for 1930-31 

are presented. V 8 ' 

During this period the teachers-coUege movement made its great- 
est progress. The number of normal schools reported 'in 1919-20 
was 138 and in 1920-30 was 66. In the same period the number 
of teachers colleges increased from 39 to 125. As further evidence 
of the upgrading tendency in the education of teachers may be cited 
the reduction during that decade of the number of county normal 
schools from 95 to 68 and the abandonment by at least 12 States 
of their high-school training classes for teachers. 

Other -changes which tended to increase the amount of education 
considered desirable for teachers were: The centralization of certifi- 
cation authority j the decrease in the number of certificates issued 
mb a result of examination; the rapid development of. the materials 
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nu-iod ° f edUC * tl0n and . psy'kology Which required a longer 
P5*' s “ TICe preparation if they were to be mastered with 

the r^Jr rf*! tm *** <>< object ,».««• 

ft. rep, d growth of local and nation^ associations 0 f teach!’ 
with their rempaigns for incremnng the profession J status oTpuT 
hc-school taach mg; hpd the increased competition to XiZ 
which appeared during the last part of this decade and wtoh en 
couraged »«,, prospective teachers to continue in college 1 or o 

Jjaars longer than the required minimtun period in order to increase 
their chances of securing positions. 

. A , knowIe ^ge of the conditions which prevailed in the education 
/ ^achere m 19 ^-3° and particularly the progress made during 

' ^f n i°‘ V T 3USt ^ >recedin S^t time are necessary to the de ' 

velopment of a proper mind-set for the data to be presented in » 

nert section of this chapter. EdncetionaUy, the United States had4 

' f * TT ‘ U “ Which “ a more years would have pl.^ 
it far beyond the standards obtaining in 1928-29 when all caicula- 
ons were upset by the financial crisis starting in 1929. 

A SECTION 2. THE SITUATION IN 1930-31 

W V the <“ which the Survey was organized. Most of 

retarid* "Til C0 ' Iected for the y“ r 1930-81 so that by a fortunate ' 
coincidence the Survey records, present a very complete picture of 

estrone for that year-, year destined to £ an important™ in 

the history of education. The data collected for that year on the 

•may" tV f™ “ » «* .cbieverLn! which 

sCa^uUr.ry'rrst 2- data ’. ° b - 

development^^ he ' P “ determillin S of future 

„ ,‘tadT^ tntoprrtat.Vme._All readers should he re- 

minded again before any Survey data are presented that final con- ' 

cinnrLTrtTd 118 dle ^ ar fi 6 questions discussed in thisTolume 
^cannot safely be drawn from any single set of data any more than a 

L h SiT^ efi a final diagnoei3 a rate. It is the desire ♦ 
to avoid that dangen— present in <wme of the^eparate studies of fh« 

wjrlier voluro^-wbich determined the form if the presentations in 

a «empt is made to bring £Tr on^h 
israe the data from as many purvey studies as space will permitand 

data orT 1 ^™ 16 t0 0411 at ^ n<aon ^ limitations of the available 

not athLd - 

i 4 * e P eri(K l educational expansion which followed the 
d». of the wsr the people qfshis country were , 
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and better' schools. They felt that teachers should be better pre- 
pared, but there were no satisfactory measures- in terms of which 
the better preparation could be demanded. The only course was to 
trust that more schooling for teachers was desirable and to express 
the increased standards in 'terms of such measures as “years of 
schooling ” or “ semester hours of credit ” (merely a method of ex- 
pressing fractions of a year’s schooling). These measures were 
considered fairly uniform and “ enforceable.” As a mtt&er of fact, 
they are extremely variable, but with it all, they are at least more 
understandable by both teachers and laymen than scores on rating 
> cards or other measures of improvement Which might be used. 

No one is going to claim that two teachers, A and B, equal in 
efficiency, will after each has taken an additional year’s work in an 
institution pf -higher education still be considered equal or that they 
will remain equal. Nor would one claim that if C is considered a 
less capable teacher than T> he will necessarily be considered the 
equal or. the superior of D if he goes to- college for a year. Quantity 
of schooling in terms of time Bnent in school is not the same as 
quality of schooling, or appropriateness of schooling, or effectiveness 
of schooling. Any of these attributes are probably more important 
than amount, but unfortunately they are less tangible than '“time 
spent” 

With the assurance that amount of schooling does represent an 
exposure! to additional information and points of view and that it 
also provides an opportunity to read more systematically than is 
usually afforded the teacher in service, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the requirements of additional years . of education are desirable 
requirements. This would certainly be true as long as the teaching 
population has not reached the saturation point or the point of> 
rapidly diminishing returns for preservice instruction. 

The data on highest level of training, degrees held, and other 
measures of quantity of educational preparation will be used with 
the full realization that they are subject to all the limitations re- 
ferred and also to others not mentioned. They do show ex- 
posure to opportunities for education and. represent one measure 
used in all of the learned professions and in developing^ programs 
for teachers m this and other countries. 

HIGHEST LEVEL OF TRAINING FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN 
' '• 1930-31 . _ 


In the tbquiry which wa i sent to all teachers, supervisors, and 
a dmini strative officers in the public schools each person was 
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l ^ C ^ e , in following scale the code number at the left' of the 
tf.i„.n g h described the highest level of y, 

HIOHtST LEVEL Or TRAINING 


00 Npngraduate of elementary school. 

01 Graduate of elementary school only. 

02 One year of high school. 

08 Two years of high school. 

04 Three years of high school. 

06 Four years of high school. 

06 Six to twelve weeks of college. ’ 

07 Half year of college. 

06 One year of college. 


09 Two years of college. 

10 Three years of college. 

11 Four years of college. 

12 One year of graduate work. 

18 Two years of graduate work. 

14 Three years of graduate work. 

15 More than three years of graduate 

work. 



the i answers were all reported on the same form, at the 
rae tune, and reported directly by each individual to the Office of 
Bducatton m WWungton, the data received are undouSedly 

rr;ir“ p "‘ bk *“ “ y 

thC . pi ^ Un ‘ of the amoun t of educational prepafi. 
f!°“ 0 , f ****** ‘f'hers five questions are of interest alike to 

‘the education ^of*teachere ** St *“ 

f0 ™*' 

teachers have less education than the generally 

t»d ft. ZTT , ye>rS f CoUegB or norm » 1 work be 

yond «ie completion of a standard high-school course 1 

o ™u ny te “ Chere . b ‘ r f l5 ’ ““* the “hihnum standard of 

* years of college or normal sch$»l work? 

ye^rsf ° W m ° re th "“ th * minimum education by 1 or 2 

-graduahTworkl eIementa[7 ‘** there ha ™ had 1 or ™>re of 

terii 0 toU „*1 ,0e ? ion8 and ' simplify the tabular ma- 
hv re * ^ TOlume ^e If levels of education as reported 

^re re^rt^” ,'T^? C0 “ b i ncd “to sir groups and these groups 
•ehobf^^f 10 ^. bl<> 1 * nd hgure 1 for rural and consolidated 
schoofi and for urban communities of four different sizes. (Table 
U, voL U,7>t. I gives the percents for all M levels.). . ' 
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Tablu 1 .— Highest level* of training reported by elementary teacher $ of the 
United States, distributed according to percent in communities of different 
sizes, 1930^31 


8ixe of community 


Highest levels of training 
• 

Rural 1- 
and 3- 
teacher 
schools 
open 
country 

Consol- 
idated 8- 
or more- 
teachers 
schools 
open 
country 

<VfllAge 
leas th<M> 
2,500 pop-] 
illation 

City 2,50ol 
to 9,999 
popula- 
tion 

City 
10,000 to 
99,999 
popula- 
tion 

t 

City 

100,000 or 
more 
popula- 
tion 

Total 

etamao- 

tary 

group 

# 

1 

t 

• 1 

. 4 . 

« 

• 

7 

i 

• 

4 years of high school or km 

1 year of college or km. >/„ 

2 years of ooUage. . ... 

3 years of college. 

4 vears of Milan. 

1 year or more of Graduate work. . 
Number of oases involved 

1 112 
49. « 

10 

. 6 

31,299 

4.5 
219 
47.9 
114 
10.2 
1.0 
11 550 

4.1 

119 

54.0 

117 

14 

.9 

51,120 

12 

9.3 
511 
119 
112 

1.4 
28,945 

15 
7.0 
511 
19. 7 
110 
1.7 
45,278 

10 

„ 12 
47.0 
2L8 
119 
11 
50,394 

IT 

215 

411 

115 

112 

1.9 

9*8,591 


Approximately 1 out of every 20 elementary teachers in the United 
States in 1980-81 had no schooling beyond the high school. This ia 
the surprising answer to the first of the questions just asked. The 
rural schools had the largest percentage of their teachers in this 
group, but on the otheV hand, the cities, and even the largest cities, had 
3 or more percent of their teachers with this inexcusably meager 
preparation— inexcusable because, even though many of them were 
older teachers who qptered teaching 20 or more years ago when stand- 
ards were lower, they should not have been permitted to remain in 

teaching during that time without adding to their educational 
preparation. ' •» T ' 

The answer to the second question is equally disquieting. One- 
fifth of the elementary teachers of the United States who had com- 
pleted high school reported 1 year or less in college as the highest 
level of their training. This group -and those with 4 years of high 
jehool or less make a total of more than a fourth of America’s ele- 
^/ry rteachers who in 1930-81 had not had the minimum of 2 vears 
of education beyond^he completion of a £year high-school oearse. 
One out of four elu&entaiy teachers had less education than ^pre- 
sented by the completion of the junior college which, according to 
many, estimates, represents about the same level of intellectual 
matuntv as the completion of the secondary schools of Europe. m 

Fromjan inspection of the percentages in table 1 it is clear that 
• m f 8t y th< *» undereducated teachers were teaching in the rural 
schools, the consolidated schools, and the villages— the location* in 
which the work of teaching is most difficult and where the need for the 
highest type , of teaching service is probably greatest. The selection 
of the most poorly qualified teachers in tjm rural and small village 
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schools is an unfortunate continuation of one element in the vicious 
circle of inadequately ^repeJhed teachers, poor teaching, ineffective 
schools, low educational standards, resulting in the selection of in- 
adequately prepared teacherSand the beginning of another circle. 
Thus it continues from schoql generation to school generation in 
circles of ever-narrowing educational opportunities. ' w _ 

The situationjust presented is both unjustifiable apd challenging 
Something should be '"done to remedy it, and done immediately. 
Some States in which corrective action is imperative may netrbe 
stimulated by the ^national situation just pictured. Such States may 
not recognize how mucrfof the national situation is due to tUdir low 
standards. A careful study of tables I to VIII, inclusive, in the. 
appendix of volume II of this report ^ill rather effectively remove 
any doubt as to the States in which this-jfroblem needs prompt, vig- • 
orous, and State-wide attention. For example, of the rural school 
' teachers reporting 1snB30-31, the following 9 States had 20 percent 
or more — a fifth or more — with 4-yeara of high -school education or 
less: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, I owa r Kansas, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, and New York* In one of these States mete than 
half (58.8 percent) of the rural teachers reported no mmjp than 
high-school, edqcatioii. ' 4 

The answer to the third question concerning the number of Jteach- 
cfs who barely meet the minimum standard of 'educational prepa- * 
ration is that in 1980-81 approximately half of the elementary 
teachers belonged in that group. About half (46.2 percent) of the 
elementary teachers had had 2 years’ worjr above high school in a 
normal school, teachers college^ junior college, college, or university. 
The size of this groujp affords a basis for encouragement if one looks 
backward a few years, but the encouragement should disappear when 
it is realized that nearly three-fourths of 'our elementary teachers 
(72.4 percent) had no more than the minimum educational prepara- 
tion when that min imum was as low as only 2 years above high 
school. The number of teach«^in the 2 yettrs of college-worirgrou^ 
may help jqsfify the impression that many persons now teaching 
took no more preservice education than was required for admission/ 
to teaching. For many of those persons the only sure, way t< 
ih'crease their education would be to raise the. minimum standard 
by regulation,* since ft is unlikely that they willf do it voluntarily. 

That such * criticism does not apply to all teachers in the elef 
ment&ry schools is evidenced in the percentages of elementary teach- 
ers who had 1 or mbre year? of education above the mjnimpm and 
the number who h«4 had 1 or more years, of graduate work. While 
these two groups represented only a tenth of the rural school teachers, + 
they comprised mere than two-fifths (42.9- percent) of the elementary • 
in the largest cities and more than one-fourth o£the total 
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• elemental? group. To rare, not all of the education above 0* 
» years of college level represente voluntary improvement Several 
States extended their normal-school courses from 2 to 3 years, and 
other States and a number of cities have required the completion 
of 4 years of preservice education for admhwon to teaching. Even 
though these requirements would account for some of individuals 

' T* 8 “ S^up, there is no doubt thirt W of the preparation 
obtained above the 2 years’ minimum ” was obtained either because 
of a professjona 1 desire to be better prepared for teaching or because 
-additional education was an advantage in meeting the increased 
competition for teaching positions which has developed during the 
1 or 8 years just past. r ^ * 6 

<The answer to the fifth question— the number jrith 1 or more years 
of graduate work affords little comfort to those who believe that 
teaching should be comparable with the so-called “learned profes- 
sions in the educational equipment of its members or to those who 
believe that teachers in the elementary sc^pols shoufd bfe as well edu- 
cated as the teachers in the high schools. Not 1 in every 200 rural 
^ool^here hi« done a' year’s graduate work ^when the data were 
collected in 1930-31 and even in the largest cities where competition * 
for placement is k^st and tenure fcngest only 1 elementary teacher 
in each 20 repprted a year or more of graduate work. To be sure 
ffluU as these percentages are, they are better than nothing especially 
• if they show^he begin ning of-a movement toward adequate education 
of elementary teachers. ITiey are relatively very small When com- 
pared with those for high-s&ool teachers in tins country or for either 
elementary or high-school teachers in sorafe European countries. , 

* The Problem of raising the level of Education of elementary teach- 

ers am be understood more dearly in the light of some hypothetical 
problems m connection with the data presented in table 1. \ 

1. Suppose that the sorry plight of thermal schoolfshould attract 
attention enough so that a concerted attack were made to brjng all the ’ 
rurel school teachers Tip to a minimum of 2 years of college work. 

' J hl8 " oald * ffect 618 P ercent ^f. the rural teAchemf in 1- and * 
2-teacher schools and if success!?# would lower the percentage of 
elementary teachers in the UniWS States with less than the minimum 
of 2 years of college work from 264 perent*^ ^ raise, 
the percent with the minimum amouni-%»£ ^djjcifctibir fiom 46.2 per- 
cent to 61.4 percent The other ginnp^^-rWiiii the June. * ‘ 

». If all the elementary teachers ^fc^’qntua country Were V 
quired to.meet the 2 years of college work minimum there would be 
bo teachers with less than that amount and the percent ip the mini- ‘ 
mnm group would be 72.4, the other groups iWining mjehanged.- 
8. Aa a third problem, suppose tfift witjiip the. next V years aQ 
elementary teachers in the ooonfay with less than J2 jeff^qf College 
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work could be required to meet’ this standard and that all other 
elementary teachers with less than 1 year of graduate work could & 
required to increase their educational preparation by at least 1 year — 
what would be the result in the percentages in the last column of table 
1 f The 5.7 percent with 4 years qi high school or less and the 20.6 
percent with 1 year of college or less would disappear and there 
would be no elementary teachers with leas than 2 years of education 
beyond high school. The group which barely met the minimum 
would be 26.2 percent instead of 4&2 percent. The remaining groups 
would be: 8 yeais of college work, 46J2 percent; 4 years of college 
work, 15.5 percent ; and 1 year or more of graduate work, 12.1 per- 
cent. 'While this distribution .would still not be all that is desirable 
it would present a very much better picture than the qpe that repre- 
sented the education of our elementary teachers in 1930-31. 

It is readily admitted that these probfems are hypothetical and 
the solutions proposed unreal and impractical. . They are inserted for 
only two purposes. In the first place they show that any improves, 
ment in standards, especially in bringing all teachers up to an ac- 
cepted minimum, has a marked effect upon the total picture >even if 
the incbease is only in one group. In the second place they show * 
that a relatively small amount, of additional preparation, if obtained 
by all teacher^ makes, a very large difference in tllb number who . 
meet acceptable standards. The problem of raising the educational 
level of elementary teachers in the United Slates is quite clearly a^ 
threefold one of cutting off the lower end of the distribution, .rais- 
ing the educational level of the total group, and increasing the • 
number at the upper end of the distribution. The solution implies 
\he elimination or ^upgrading of the teachers with less than an ap- 
proved minimum amount of education (certainly # not less th$n 2 
years beyond high school), the upgrading of all elementary teach- 
ers with less than 4 ^ears of college-level work and the encourage- 
ment of greater numbers of elementary- teachers to continue their 
educational preparation into the. graduate level for l or more yqprs. 


. HIGHEST LEVfeL OF 

TEA* 



OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1930-31 


The highest level of training of junior higjji school teachers in the 
United States for- the year 1930-31 was determined in the same Way 
"as for elementary teachers. The answers may therefore be used "for 
comparisons between the junior high school and the elementary school 
teachers as yell as for an analysis of the education of the group itself/ 
fieMBse of the smaller numbers in the groups and* also because sotpe 
p^limihary tabulations showed that thq preparation of secondary 
' teachers was not as much affected I*y the sise of the communities in 
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which the schools were located, the junior and senior high school 
groups were not distributed according to size of community. 

The highest levels of training as reported by junior high school 
teachers in 1930-81 are distributed in table 2 according to the dif- 
ferent levels. The same table contains also the data for all A 
mentary teachers and for senior high school teachers in order to 
facilitate comparisons. (See also fig. 2.) From this table it is 
clearly apparent that in the matter of the education of its teachers 
the junior high school stood between the other two groups-dis- 
tmctly better than the elementary group and decidedly poorer than 
the senior high school group. The explanation is probably- due 
to the fact that the junior high school is a relatively new type of 
school organization. When it was started it was not clear in the 
minds of many school people whether it was an intermediate school 
an upward extension of the elementary school, or a downward exten- * 
sion of the high school. .As a result of that cohesion the prevailing 
standards f<jr the training of teachers for both the elemental and 
the secondary schools were applied in staffing the first junior high 
schools; in fact, many of those first schools were staffed by trans- 
ferring successful teachers from the elementary schools to the junior 
fyigh schools. At^ the time this was done it was quite generally 
accepted that high-school teachers should be college graduates. If 
r the i unior high school in its beginning could have been clearly classed, 
as a secondary school and the standards of secondary echopls applied 
to it, its teachers would probably have been, because of the recency 
of its development, a better educated group than the teachers of the 
senior high schools. * ' 

• • 

*Tablb 2. Highest level* of training reported by elementary iunior 
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teachers did not report 'any education beyond 2 yean of work on 
the college leva}^*. 

On the other hand, the extent to which the education of junior 
high school teachers exceeded that of elementary teachers in 1030-31 
may be seen by two comparisons. Three-fifth* of the junior high 
•chool teachers had had 4 ojfmSfS yean of college work, compared 
to on e-eighth (18.1 percent) of the elementary teachers. One-sixth 
*(i6.7 percent) of the junior high school teachers had had 1 or more 
years of graduate work, compared to only 1.9 percent of the ele- 
mentary tea chers. Thee# comparison* illustrate very well the deair*, 
bility of lfffger Backgrxmiids in dealing with educational com pari- 
son*. If only this paragraph were read by some one interested in 
the junior high school he might well exclaim, “ Splendid l What a 
well-educated group of teacher* in the junior high schools ! n ‘ Lest 
ariyofie be given such an impression, it is well to remind him at this 
point of two things: First, that the preceding section ha* shown 
L. that the elementary .teachers with whom the comparison is made 
were very inadequately educated, and, second* that the percentages 
tell a very different story when the more logical comparisons are 
made with high-school teachers of this and other countries. 

It is not possible to compare the percentage of junior high school 
teachers who met the minimum standard for junior high school 
teachers with the 73.6 percent in the elementary group who met the 
minimum standard of 2 years of college work because them is no 
generally accept^ minimum standard for junior high school teacher*. " 
If the ftlimwrtftfry minimum is taken as the standard 93.9 percent of 
the junior high school teachers met the standard. If as has been pro- 
posed by some, the standard of 8 years of college-level work were the* 
accepted m i nimum for jtuSior high school teachers, then 76.4 percent 
of the junior high school teachers would have met that standard. If 
the same minimum is used for both the junior high schools and the 
senior high schools, which is the case in many places, then only 60.4 
percent 3 out °* eTer y 5) junior high school teachers met in 1930-31 
the minim um standard of 4 years of college work. ' 

. Variations by State d the education of junior high school teach- 
. * Percentages in table 2 and in thft_ comparisons which^hsve 
been given are for the entire country but, except as bases of refer- 
ence, they are not as significant as are the percentages within the 
several States for the reasofc that the States determine what stand- 
ards shall be accepted and enforced. The highest levels of training 
for jimiorWgh school teachers in 1930-31*in each State are reported 
m appendix, volume H of the Survey report. That 

Jable shows the great variation of standards and indicates the States 

?' "* h *« to ■». mri. bTonkr to bring 

junior high school teechenW to the minimum standard of 4 yean 
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of college work. The States in 1930--31 in which a majority of the 
junior high school teachers up to the minimum standard of 4 years 
of training reportaTleas than 4 years of college work were: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho. Illinois, Iowa, \ 

Maine, Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North / 

Dakota. Oregon, Rhode Island, and Vermont. In some of these 
States the percentage was distinctly more thin 60, End in Mewe ~ 
nearly 80 percent of the junior high school teachers had had lea 
than 4 years of college work. ^ 

While it is less important in terms of immediate action needed, 
it is encouraging to present the other extreme. In the following 
States 75 percent or more of the junior high school teachers had 4 
or more years of college work in 1930-31: Arizona, California, 
Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and S<wth Carolina. 

Both of these lists indicate that the amount of education possessed 
by junior high school teachers is determined by the standards ac- 
cepted by the State and is not due to any such factors is geographical 
location, wealth, sparsity of population, or industrialization. 

In spite of the fact that these comparisons indicate conditions far 
from ideal, they also supply the basis for some justifiable optimism 
regarding the upgrading of the junior high school teaching staff. 

. Enough progress was made in the period of expansion following 
1920-21 so that the picture can be materially affected by steady 
pressure <©n the two-fifths with less than the minim um 0 f 4 years 
of college work accepted for high-echod teachers. An upgrading 
of that two-fifths by as little as 1 year’s college work would reduce 
the fraction to lees than a fourth, whereas if the education of the 
two-fiftfcs could be increased by 2 yeans the fraction failing to meet 
the minim um of 4 years of college work woifld be only one-sixteenth. 

Such an upgrading of those below the minimum and graduate edu- 
cation for some of the three-fifths who have already met the minimum 
s t a n da r d would- yield immediate and very noticeable results in improv- 
ing the educational preparation of America’s junior high school 
teachers. 


HIGHEST LEVEL OF TRAINING OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN 1930-31 

Various explanations have been advanced for the different stand- 
ards which exi st in the educational preparation considered necessary 
for ele m e n tary and for secondary teachers. Whether it is a hold- 
over of the class system of society in which the elementary schools 
were for the m a sse s end the secondary schools for the classes, or a 
result of the daeer relationship (college-preparatory) of the second- 
ecfcoal to higher edu c ation with a resulting emphasis upon 
or whether* it is the result of standardising 
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and accrediting agencies, or whether it is the result of other causes 
or combinations of causes, the fast remains that it has been accepted 
quite generally that teachers in the academies and the secondary 
schools should have at least a 'College education or its equivalent 
The general acceptance of this standard is indicated very distinctly 
by the data in table 2 on the highest leVel of training of high-school 
teachers. In 1930-31 only 12.9 percent of the senior high school 
teachers had less than 4 years of college work.* Nearly three-fifths 
(68.1 percent) of the senior high school teachers reported 4 years 
of college work as the highest level oi their training. In other 
words, 3 out of every 6 teachers in this group barely met the gener- 
ally accepted minimum amount of educational preparation expected 
of senior high school teachers. Three-tenths of the senior high 
school teachers in 1930-81 (29 peromt) reported one or more years of 
graduate work. 

Comparison with elementary and .junior high school teacher*.— 
The. percentages just given for senior high school teachers compared 
very favorably with similar percentages for elementary teachers and 
for junior high school teachers, but again the reader must be re- 
minded that the favorable margin was not because the senior high 
school teachers as a group were so well educated but because the 
elementary and junior high school groups with which they were com- 
pared were so inadequately educated. 

In terms of the percent of teachers with less than 4 yeafs of edu- 
cation on the college level the relative standing of the three^gggups 
can be expressed in three easily remembered common frail^pia- 
%> %y Seven-eighths oftbe elementary teachers, three- 

eighths of the junior high school teachers and one-eighth of the 
senior high school teachers had less jthan 4 years -of college work as 
educational preparation for teaching (87.9 percent, 89.6 percent, and 
12.9 percent). 

The differences were even greater in the percentages of each group 
Which reported 1 or more years of graduate work in 1980-81. The 
percentage of elementary teachers was only 1.9, of the junior high 
school teachers 16.7, and of Um senior high school teachers 29. 

It can safely be inferred from these comparisons that in 1980-81, 
when the data for the total groups of elementary, junior high school, 
andhenior high school teachers were obtained, there were three dis- 
tinctly ^different standards with respect to the' amount of educational 
preparation considered necessary for teaching in the three school 
divisions. . v , 

Variations by States in the education of senior high school teach- 
ers . — The data on the highest level of teaming for senior high, school 
teacher^jn each State in 1980-81- are presented in table VIII, appen- 
dix of volume II of th a^Burvey report. The percentages in that 
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table confirm the statement that the standard of 4 years of college 
work was very generally accepted. Only 4 States (Arkansas, Maine, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin) had as much as 20 percent of the senior 
high school teachers with lesB than 4 years of college work, whilo 19 
States and the District of Columbia had less tljan 10 percent of the 
benior high school teachers with less than 4 years of college work- 
in Idaho, Kansas, ryid Nevada the percents were 5 or less. 

The distinctions are equally great, and in the case of this group 
^more significant, in the number of senior high school teachers in 
the different States who reported 4 or more years of graduate work. 
California and die District of Columbia had' approximately two- 
thirds of the senior high school teachers and seven States — Anzbna, 

New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, ' 

And West Virginia — had more than a third of thfilr senior high 
school teachers reporting 1 or more years of graduate work. A fur- 
ther analysis of the data for separate States shows the effect of State 
° programs and State standards. The case of California furnished an 
.interesting example. For approximately 23 years California has 
required some graduate work and some supervised practice teaching 
on the graduate levjR as a prerequisite for beginning teachers in its 
high schools. ’Meeting these preservice requirements meant that the 
new high-school teachers during that period have had, in most cases, 

1 or more years of graduate work. In 1930-31, 43.2 percent of the 
* " senior high school teachers in California had 1 year of graduate work, 

172 percent 2 years, 3.1 percent 3 years, and 2:6 percent more than 
3 years of graduate work. Of all the senior high school group in 
California with graduate work, two-thirds reported only 1 year of 
graduate work. This may be interpreted that two-thirds of those 
with graduate work had taken no more than was required by the 
State standard. In the District of Columbia 63.8 percent of the 
total senior high school group reported 1 or more years of graduate 
, work and of the group with graduate work 58 percent — three-fifths — 
had had 2 or more years-of work on the graduate level. 

In contrast to California’s 22.9 percent and the District of Colum- 
bia’s 37 percent of the total high-school teaching group with 2 or 
more years of graduate work in 1930-31, 2$ States had at that time ' 
less than 5 percent of their high-school teachers with this amount of 
graduate work. . t 

The distribution of the senior high school teachers in terms of the 
highest level of their training (column 4, table' 2) shows what a 
significant difference a year’s upgrading of all high-school teachers 
would make. If that could „be accomplished for the country as a 
whole only 6.8 percent would have less than 4 years of college work 


and 87.1 percent— ;seven -eighths of tjbe group— would have 1 or more 
yean of graduate work. This would put the Benior high school 
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diate professional need rather than the requirements for an advanced 
degree. On the other hand, the possession of the degree indicates 
something more than mfere attendance at an institution for the time 
required for that degree. It shows a certain balance of courses and 
a standard of scholarship satisfactory to the institution. 

A summary of the percentages of public-school teachers with 
bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees for the United States in 
1930—31 is given in table 3. The data in this table support the fol- 
lowing general statements regarding the deAees held by public- 
school teachers in the United States in 1^30-31: (1) The number of 
elementary teachers^rith bachelors’ degrees increased as the size of 
the community increased; (2) the percentage of elementaiy teachers 
wi^ bachelor s degrees was much smaller than the percentage of 
junior high school teachers with .that degree; (3) the percentage of 
junior high school teachers with a bachelor’s degree was much smaller 
than the percentage of senior high school teachers with the bachelor’s 
degree; (4) ah insignificant number of elementary teachers had mas- 
ter’s degrees; (6) about one-fifteenth of the junior high school 
teachers and about one-sixth of the senior high school teachers 
had master’s degrees; (6) not enough elementary teachers had doc- 
tors degrees to warrant their tabulation; and (7) the percentage of 
junior high school and senior high sphool teachers holding doctor’s 
degrees was negligible, being only one-tenth of 1 percent and four- 
tenths^ of 1 percent, respectively. (One senior high school teacher 
m each 260 seems a negligible proportion.) , 
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Comparison of degrees held with years in college.— The percent- 
ages m table 8 furnish some interesting comparisons with those in 
tables^ and 8. In making diese comparisons it is assumed that a 
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soch work is of professional value to most of the teachers, who take 
it (as reported in pt VI, vol. V), it could in many cases have been 
planned and organized so that it would have had most of the values 
actually obtained from the unrelated courses and also could have 
satisfied the course requirements for.a doctor’s degree. 

These statements should not be interpreted to mean that 3 years 
spent in graduate work without earning a doctor’s degree are neces- 
sarily less valuable than if the degree were earned. There are many 
instances in which the reverse is true. For example, a teacher may 
change or- want to change the nature of his work and use 1 or more 
years of graduate work in getting ready to do that n#»w work as 
professionally as possible, or it may be more valuable for a certain 
teacher to obtain the points of view of two or three faculty groups 
than to stay longer in one institution and meet the requirements for 
a doctor’s degree, iq that institution. On the other hand, there are 
many teachers, who are deeply interested in teaching but who do 
not care to do the research or investigation which ha$ been required. 

This objection is being met in part by the development of new de- 
grees for which the emphasis is more strongly professional. (See 
pt VI, vol. III.) Allowance must also be made for that group of 
teachers who are giving satisfaction as teachers and whose service 
will be improved by periods of graduate work but who do not have 
the specific abilities usually required to earn a doctor’s degree. 

Nevertheless, if more public-school teachers in any of the groups 
could so plan their graduate work that it would result in a larger 
proportion of earaed doctor’s (fegrees it is highly probable that the 
result would be a general upgrading of the teachers on the lower 
levels of educational preparation, a more scholarly and systematic 
preparation for the teachers with the doctor’s degrees, an enriched 
teaching service, and a decided increase in the professional status 
of teaching and in the respect accorded teachers. It is readily ad- 
mitted that the possession of a doctor’s degree does not necessarily 
indicate adequate preparation for teaching. It indicates' the amount 
of preparation but the quality of the preparation .depends upon) the 
nature of the work done and its professional appropriateness. 

SECTION 3. HIGHEST LEVEL OF TRAINING OF NEGRO 

TEACHERS 

Need for a special study of Negro teachers . — Accord i ng to* the 
1930 United States census nearly a tenth (11,891,143) of the total 
population were Negroes. More than a tenth of the children of 
school age were Negroes. A large majority of the Negroes in the - ' 
United States live in the- District of' Columbia and the 10 States 
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in which separate school systems are maintained for white and 
Negro children. The National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers gathered its personnel data about the public-school teachers of 
the United States by means of a data sheet (Inquiry No. 1 — previ- 
ously described) to be answered by the teachers, supervisors, and 
administrative' officers in the public-school system. Replies were 
received from 13,569 Negro teachers in 44 States. If these replies 
had been incorporated with the 468,141 replies received they would 
have had little effect upon the total picture because of the very 
great disparity in the sire of the groups. There were only % few, 
grobpe in which the number of Negroes was large enough to justify 
a separate tabulation. In all the tables where the Negro teachers 
were not reported separately there were no opportunities for discov- 
ering the points of greatest need in th? training of Negro teachers. 

It was therefore decided to make a separate study of the problems 
connected with the education of Negro teachers and since the prob- 
lems connected with the standards for Negro; teachers are more acute 
in the States in which separate school systems are maintained for 
Negroes and since more t h a n Hb percent of the replies from Negroes 
were from those States it was decided to confine the study of Negro 
teachers to the District of Columbia and the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, Mis^puri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. The results of that, sep- 
arate study were reported in volume TV of^ the final Survey report. 1 
Only enough of the data on the highest level of tr aining of, Negro 
teachers will be included We to indicate more clearly the special 
teacher education needs of this large and important group. Because 
the number of replies received from Negro' teachers was relatively 
small (as a result of failures in the methods of distributing the blanks 
and failures to answer and return them) jt was not possible to make 
all of the studies for Negro teachers that were made for white 
teachers nor was it possible to use in all cases the same divisions of 
the groups. Furthermore, it is probable that selective elements 
entered more strongly among the Neg^o teachers than among the 
white teachers so that the data obtained .from the 11,574 Negro 
teachers who returned the blanks probably present a picture which ’ 
is better than would have been obtained if a larger percentage of 
returns had been received, ' v 
The highest level of training of Negro ^elementary teachers , 
19SQS1 . — The data on the highest level of tr aining of Negro ele- 
mentary teachers were obtained on the same form as the data for •- 


f Cattrer, Ambrose. Stfuctttoa tf Negro Toothers. National flvrej of tht Sdocatioo 
of Toothers. U. 8. OAet of Mocation, Bulletin 1933, no, 10. Government Printing 
Office. Washington, 1983. 
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white teachers. . (See p. 8ft.) For purposes of comparison with 
other studies the levels of training were tabulated in different groups 
from those used for white teachers. A summary of the replies on 
the highest level of training of Negro elementary and high-school 

jaachers for 1980-81 is given in table 4. 

/ , 

TAMA 4 .—Highest level of training reported by Negro elementary and secondary 
tracker i ' distributed according to the percentage in communities of different 
sites, 1930-iSl 
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Some of the conditions revealed by the percentages of Negro ele- 
mentary teachers with various amounts of educational preparation 
in communities of different Sizes indicate an urgent need for Borne 
corrective measures. More than a fifth (22.5 percent) Of the total 
Negro elementary group had only 4 years of high-school education 
or lees as preparation for teaching. Because the picture presented 
by these data is better than that which actually existed, it is prob- 
ably true that between a forirth and a third of the Negro elementary 
leathers in the United States in 1980-81 did not have more than a 
high -school education. The open-country schools had the largest 
percentages of the teachers with the least education while the larger 
cities had the larger percentages of the teachers with 8 or more 
years of college Work. 

Comparison with white elementary teachers , — The sharpest dif- 
ference^ in the training for Negro elementary teachers and for white 
elementary teachers in 1980-81 was in the much larger percentage of 
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Negro teachers at the low end of the distribution with 4 years of 
high -school education or less. The reported percentages were 22.5 
for Negroes and 5.7 for white elementary teachers. If allowance is 
made for the selective elements, it is probably not an overstatement 
to say that the percentage of Negro elementary teachers with no 
more than high-school education was five times as great as the percent- 
age of white elementary teachers. 

In contrast to this difference are the percentages of .both groups 
of elementary teachers with 8 or more years of college work— 27.6 
for white elementary teachers and 21.8 for Negro elementary teach- 
ers. The percentages of elementary teachers with 1 or more years 
of graduate work were also quite comparable. These comparisons 
are also shown in figure 8. 

Highest levels of training of Negro high-school teachers .— The 
highest levels of training for Negro high-school teachers are shown 
in table 4 for four levels. As was true for Negro elementary teach- 
ers, the most significant fact shown by these data is that nearly a 
fifth (18.9 percent) of the high-schQol teachers had had 2 years 
or less of college work in preparation for teaching. When to these 
teachers arq added those in the next group with 8 years of college 
work the fraction becomes more than a fourth of the Negro high- - 
school teachers with less than 4 years of college work. The tendency 
to employ more of the teachers with 4 years or less of high-school 
education to teach in high schools was most marked in the open- 
country high schools where a fifth of the Negro high-school teachers 
had had no more educational preparation than the students they 
were teaching. There was also a noticeable tendency for the larger 
cities to employ more of the higb-school teachers with some irraduate 
work. • 

Comparison with white high-school teachers . — The differences be- 
tween the educational preparation of Negro and white high-schoOl 
teachers in 1930-31 were smaller than in the case of elementary 
teachers. _ As was true for elementary teachers, the most significant 
differences were at both extremes. The percentage of Negro high- 
school teachers with 2 years of college work or lees was larger (18.9 
to 6.9) apd the percentage with 1 or more years of graduate work 
was smaJJer (10.6 to 29) than for white high-school teachers. The 
differences would be slightly less than those indicated if the white 
junior high school teachers were included in the percentages for 
white teachers. The data in table 4 show that the educational 
preparation of Negro teachers would be greatly improved and would 
compare more favorably with that of white teachers if the situation 
revealed in 1930-31 could be changed in two ways. Ther e, s hould 
first be a determined drive to eliminate, either by replacement or 
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upgrading, most of the teachers at th$, low end of the distribution— 
those whose educational preparation is so obviously inadequate. In 
the second place, constant encouragement should be offered to the 
more capable of the Negro teachers with bachelor’s degrees to add 
1 or more years of graduate work to their professional equipment. 
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Flouts 8. — Highest level of training of white and Negro element* ry and high school 
teacher* In the United State*, 1080-31. (Data for whit* teacher* from table 2, p. 48; 
data for Negro teacher* from table 4, p. 58). 


A year’s upgrading obtained by these two groups would present 
a very different percentage picture. The diagrams in figure 8 will 
assist in appreciating the differences between the two grqupe. 

Degrees held by Negro teachers . — Data reported on degrees held 
by Negro teachers are given in volume IV of the Survey Report, 
pages 14 and 82. Eight and seven-tenths percent of the Negro ele- 
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roenUry teachers reported in 1930-31 that they held bachelor’s Me- 
grees. This compares very favorably with the 10 percent of white 
elementary teacher* who reported haring bachelor’s degrees. Among 
the Negro high-achool teachers 69.3 percent hadWarned bachelor's 
degrees but only 4.3 percent b»d master’s degrees. YThew* figures are 
comparable to 76.5 percent and 12.9 percent for White high-school 
teachers. Ten and six-tenths percent of the Negro high-school 
teachers reported in 1930-31 that they had had 1 or more years of 
graduate work and yet only 4.& percent reported haring master s 
degrees. The low percentage who had completed the requirements 
for an adranced degree may be -due to the loss of some credit be- 
cause of undergraduate deficiencies which had to.be u made up" 
during the graduate year and thus delayed the master’s degree. 

The data op the amount of education of Negro teachers presented 
in rolume IV and in this section show that Negro teachers did not 
hare as much education in preparation for teaching as did corre- 
sponding groups of white teachers. They also show that those re 
sponsible for the derelopment of teacher -education programs for 
Negro teachers should gire immediate attention to increasing the 
amount of educational preparation which will be accepted as the 
minimum for admission tx> teaching in the elementary and in tbs 
secondary schools. 

SECTION 4. COMPARISONS WITH EUROPEAN PRACTICES 

Valutr of guch comparison *. — Since the days>of Horace Mann there 
has always been a controversy over the ralue to American educators 
of a knowledge of the educational practices in other countries. One 
hundred years ago, in 1834, a communication appeared in the Janu- 
ary number of American Annals of Education and Instruction under 
the topic 44 Prussian Schools ” which showed that this controversy 
not only existed then, but that it provoked both arguments and 
emotion. * ^ 

Mr. Kama: Why say, almost ashamed, when you look at the Prussian com- 
mon schools I For my part, I do not brieve It any crime for an American to 
bloah. If not an evidence of virtue, I woold take that clow of ahame as the 
precursor of reform. In whatever may be wrong, — of completeness, wherever 
there may be defect A face, of brass Is an 111 omen, aa well In the Republic as 
the individual. Vanity la aa fatal to gettlnc and keeping right, when It la the 
“ «Prit de corps ", as when It la the spirit of the man. “ Seest thou a man 
wise In hia ojrn conceit T — there la more hope* of a fool than of him." 

Tea, air, If yoo can make the people — th$ sovereign people — The Republic — 
■ee and feel that they a/e esoeUed in the very matter of their self-glorying, 
the education of the pcopifi, by one of the old European dynasties— by an ab*o- 
tote mouarcky^yoo win do something effectual In the canse you serve— yon 
will soon have something worthy to be recorded in the “ Annals" — you will 
have triumphed over self -conceit, the mod hlndrffwe to all onr good designs. 

I know not how 'much more power tor good the republic may have than the 
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monarchy; but this I am *uf« of. aelf-cooortt moat pelt y that power, Tbe 
proverb may be aafrly varied. admitting the monarchy to be the poorcati of alt 
Institutions. 8eeel lAo« a republic wlae In its own conceit T — There la more 
b<»pe of a fool than of IT. ' 

One reason why I c^^e the “Annals ft because It brlnjr* us wisdom from 
abroad. It la hot all on o&r aide- tbe water. 

as J ej» • 

f X - 

The discussion of 1834 was in part provoked because certain edu- 
cational leaders in the United States were proposing plans for the 
education of teachers^by the States. That same year N*ew York 
appropriated money for the first time for the education of teachers 
in the academies and ft years later the first State-supported' normal 
school was established .in Massachusetts. During the century of 
educational progress from that day to this, educational reforms and 
adjustments have been introduced in the United States as a result 
of educational practices or theories originating in Europe. Volume 
V. part I, of the^ final Survey report indicates several of these influ- 
ences in the field of the-education of teachers.* No student of com- 
parative education believes that the educational practices of one 
country can be adopted by another country ^without taking into ac- 
count the many differences which exisfcybetween the tw6 countriesr— 
the policy should be one of adaptation rather than adoption. There 
have been, and must continue to be, many elements in the edu- 
cational development of one country which contain helpful sugges 
tions for the educators of other countries. Many such suggestions 
have been obtained^ from the United States as well as received by 
us as is evidenced by the influence of our school systems upon China, 
Russia, Turkey, Iraqfand other countries. 

In order to make available a brief and recent description of pro- 
grams for the education of teachers in Europe a study was made 
of present practices in the. education of teachers in England, France, 
Germany, and Sweden.** A few of the findings fr6m that investiga- 
tion which bear upon the question uniter discussion, namely,, the 
amount of educational preparation of teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools will be given for purposes of comparison. 

i 

AMOUNT OF EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 

The amount of education of eJemen tary teacher* in England.— 
In England, as in the United States, the elementary teachers have 
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less educational preparation than do the secondary teachers, and 
those wjth the least education are jnore frequently found in the rural 
' »nd village schools. About 75 percent of the elementary teachers in 
England are certificated teachers. “Although in the past certificates 
have been granted without any requirement as to previous prepara- * 
tion, the present policy, is to require 'at least 2 years of tra inin g of a 
college standard before -the examination for the certificate can be 
taken. ‘ Uncertificated ’ teachers usually have at least a secondary $ 
education, although there still exists a small group^of ‘supplemen- 
tary ’ teachers whose only qualifications are age, physical fitnesq*' 
and approval by inspectors.” This would show a condition quite 
comparable to that in the United States so far as the education of 
the teachers now in service is concerned. 

In terms of present standards, however, the new elementary teach- 
.ere in England probably will begin teaching with more educational * 
preparation than ’will the elementary teachers in tife United States. 

■ Elementary teachers in England are now . being prepared either in 
the training college^in which the courses are 2 or 3 years in length 
or in the fan ning departments of the universities which offer a year 
of professional education after the prospective teacher has earn ed 
a university degree. Those elementary teachers who prepare for * 
teaching in the qecond type of jp stitution have a preservice educa- 
tion which is about equivalent to a master’s degree. There is an 
increasing tendency for elementary teachers in England to prepare 
in the university training departments, 

TJ^amount of education, of eecofidary teacher* m England . — 
The secondary teachers of England, with the exception of those 
who graduate from the honors courses, are not as well educated as 
those of the other European countries studied. Nevertheless they 
have a more substantial preparation than elementary teachew and 
as a group are as well or better educated than our high-school teach- 
ers. „ Three-fourths of the high -school* teachers in England are uni- 
versity graduates. Counting those who took “ honors courses ” and 
those who had a graduate year’s work in the university train- 
ing department, it is probable that a large proportion of the three- 
fourths had an educational preparation which is the equivalent of * 
a master’s degree in the United States. So that while a smaller' 
percent (75 instead of 87.1) had a college or university degree a 
much larger percent had the equivalent of 1 or more years of 
graduate work. 

. The present tendency in England is to put all teacher education 
on a university level. * Scotland has already gone far toward reach- 
ing that goal. 
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elementary teachers in France are prepared in the 176 State-con- 
- trolled normal schools (88 for men and 88 for women). The courses 
in these normal schools are 8 years in length. Admission to the 
normal schools is determined by -the candidate’s ability to pass a 
selective examination (written and oral). ^ 

The total number of years spent in school by a prospective ele- 
mentary teacher varies, since some are successful with the examina- 
tion at the completion of the higher elementary schools. The typi- 
cal preparation requires 10 or 11 years in the lower and higher 
elementary school, 3 years in the normal school and at least 2 years 
of probationary teaching under inspectors. In terms of years spent, 
the elementary teacher in France has about the equivalent of our 
junior college graduates, but because of the selective examinations 
at 4 or 5 points, the actual educational preparation pf French ele- 
mentary teachers is more nearly equal to that of the u 4-years of col- 
lege work” group in this country,) a level of education which in 
1930-31 had been attained by only an eighth of our elementary school 
. teachers. 

The amount of education of secondary teachers in France . — w The 
^secondary school system of France is not superimposed upon 'the 
elementary school but runs parallel with it. The aim of secondary 
education is to train an intellectual elite for cultural, professional, 
and social leadership.” The preparation of teachers for the sec- 
ondary schools is therefore much more thorough and extensive than 
for teachers in the elementary schools and the emphasis is very 
largely . upon the thorough mastery of one subject-matter field. A 
very high degree of selection, is maintained by means of the ex- 
tended period of preparation required and also by the series of 
difficult competitive examinations. 

The typical preparation of a secondary teacher in France includes 
the following stages : 

(a) A O-year period of general work in the lycde a* the end of which the student 
takes the first half of thejmccalanreate examination. 

(b) A seventh year in the lycde continuing the general education bnt also start- 
ing specialization and work In psychology, logic, ethics, and metaphysics. 
At the end of this year the second part of the baccalaureate examination 
is taken. About 80 or 40 percent of the students pass this 

It is usually attained at the age of 18 or 19. Some prospective secondary 
teachers remain In the lycde 2 or 8 years for further study before entering 
thecomnedtlon of the nnlvendtr work, or Mnn attempting the examine- 
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(c) A minimum of 2 yean* wprk in the university studying for licence d’en- 
seignment which Is the minlmnm requirement for entering the profession 
of secondary teaching. The licence “ has been likened to the American 
master's degree, bot the standards are CodSlderably higher. The exam. 

. Inatlons are strongly selective as is shown by the fact that less fhn n ^ 
of those attempting the examinations are able to pass.” 

(d) A third! year of university work for those who wish to attain the highest 
rank In secondary teaching — the agrdgatlon — In order to get the dlplOme 
d It udes snpdrlenres. To obtain the dlplOme the candidate continues his 
specialization, must write an acceptable thesis and. If he has not had 
teaching experience, take the stage pedagogique— a short coarse In educa- 
tional theory, observation and practice. 

(e) A Anal competitive examination for the agrfigatlon in which only the more 
capable of these candidates succeed and qualify for full professorships in 

^ the lycde. ^ 

If the preparation necessary to secure the license in France is con- 
sidered the equivalent of that required by the master’s degree in this 
country, then less than 25 percent of the senior high school teachere 
in the United States in 1930-81 had the equivalent of the minimum 
eductional preparation for secondary teachers in France. (Twenty- 
nine percent reported 1 or more years of graduate work, but only 
16.5 percent reported masters’ degrees.) If the comparison is made 
with the preparation required for the agr^gation, the difference is 
even more pronounced. 

Fully as much time, effort, and ability are required in prepare- 
„tion for the agr£gation as are required to earn the doctor’s degree 
in this country, and probably more, though the work for the doctor’s 
degree emphasizes research more than that for the agr^gation. A 
comparison of maximum preparation for secondary teachers may be 
made by recalling that in 1930-81 only 2.9 percent of the senior high 
school teachers in the United States reported “ 8 or more than 3 years 
of graduate work ” and that less than half of 1 percent reported the 
possession of a doctor’s degree. 

AMOUNT OF EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN GERMANY 

amount of education of elementary teachers in Germany. 

On A of the most important of the many educational changes which 
* have\ been made in Germany since the World War has been the 
J improvement in the educational and professional status of the 
(era ‘in the elementary schools (Volkschulen). With variations 
among the different States there are two general patterns followed 
by prospective elementary teac h ers, fiotfa are baaed upon a thor- 
ough education in the Gymnasium of 9 years and the successful pass- 
ing of an w extensive leaving examination or Beifepriifung which 
must be passed to enter training at the university level.” 


■ 
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The first and most approved pattern is by way of the universities 
for teacher training (Hochschulen fur Lehrerbildung) which have 
recently been developed in Prussia under the Hitler government. 
The prospective elementary teacher takes a 2-year course in/ one of 
these institutions, passes a/first State examination, servefPSs a pro- 
bationary teacher for 1 or 2 years with continued training under 
supervisor^ officials and then passes a second State examination — 
highly professional in nature. ^Under most favorable circumstances 
the candidate cannot hope to receive permanent appointment before 
the age of 24 or 26.” 

The second pattern usually calls for a 8-year course at a pedagogi- 
cal institute (school of education), either a part of, or affiliated with, 
a university. The State examinations and the probationary period 
of in-service training are the same as for the graduates of the uni- 
versities for teacher training. 

If, with the more rigid selection of candidates, the 13 years in the 
Volkschule (4) and in the Gymnasium (9) carry the prospective 
ekthentary teacher to an educational level comparable to the com- 
pletion of the junior college in this country, then the 2-year 'or 3-year 
course beyond that and the 2-year period of probation with continued 
in-service preparation would carry elementary teachers in Germany 
to a point beyond the level of “ 4 ytears of college work.” In 1930-81 
only 1.9 percent of the elementary teachers in the United States 
reported more than 4 years of college work. 

The amount of education of secondary teachers in Germany . — 
w One of the main aims of secondary education in Germany is to 
give an intensive academic training to a select group of capable 
young people; hence the preparation given teachers of the secondary 
school provides a standard of academic training which is equaled in 
few countries and excelled in none.” 

The elementary and secondary education of prospective secondary 
teachers in Germany is the same as just described for elementary 
teachers. The period of study and specialization (usually in a ma- 
jor and two minors) in the university extends over 8 to 12 semesters. 
“The work for the^doctor’s degree — including the customary uni- 
versity examinations and the printed thesis — is usually completed 
before the State examination is attempted.” After passing the first 
State examination (Staatsprfifung) dealing with academic materials 
the candidate spends 2 yean in a seminar located in a secondary 
school. During that time he observes and practices under supervi- 
sion and continued his study for the second State examination deal- 
ing with professional preparation. " 

The present standard for the amount of education expected of 
secondary teachers in Germany is, therefore, a doctor’s degree plus 
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s period of supervised interneship or practice. The senior high 
school teachers in the United States in 1930-31, as was previously 
rtated, reported 2.9 percent with 3 or more years of graduate work 
and .only 0.4 percent with doctor’s degrees. The comparison is helped 
but little if the faculties djftthe junior colleges are added to the senior 
high school groups. Less than 1 percent of the members of the 
combined groups had doctors’ degrees in 1930-3L 

AMOUNT OF EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN SWEDEN 

The amount of education of elementary teachers m Sweden— 
Sweden trains teachers for the elementary schools in two types of 
institutions: First, instructors for the primary grades — the first 2 
years of the elementary school and for certain types of gm«l| 
schools— are trained in an institution offering a .2-year course, the 
primary normal school; and, second, teachers ‘for the elementary 
grades above the second year are prepared in teachers colleges which 
offer 4 years of training. 

The primary normal schools “ constitute the weakest element in the 
Swedish system of teacher training.” The course is 2 years in length 
and is based upon a varied amount of preparation extending from 
the ^completion of the elementary school to graduation from the 
gymnasium, an, amount of schooling varying from 8 to 12 or more 
years. Admission depends upon the results of a state examination. 

The teachers colleges admit students .from the upper fourth of 
those who pass the state entrance examination. These colleges pro- 
vide a4-year course. 

“At the end of the period of training candidates must pass a final 
ex a min ation which is under the joint supervision of (he insti tution 
and the central board of education. Graduates mudt be at i«a pt 21 
years of age before they can enter the highest classification 
• (ordinaire), which entitles them to permanent appointment.” 

Comparisons between .the amount of education of elementary 
teachers in Sweden and in the United States are difficult because 
entrance to the professional schools is based upon results of an en- 
trance examination instead of the completion of a fixed number of 
years of work in elementary and secondary schools. It has been 
estimated that the graduates of the primary normal schools corre- 
spond to the teachera in £he United States who are prepared in the 
training Classes of the high schools and in the county normal schools 
and that the graduates of the teachers colleges in Sweden are com- 
parable to the graduates of the normal schools and teachers colleges 
-in' this country. Since there may be a difference of more th*fi 2 
years in the amount of education a prospective elementary teacher 
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in Sweden may have at entrance to a teachers college that range 
in amount would equal the difference between the 3-year normal- 
school course' and the 4-year teachers-college courap. Because of 
the selection at entrance and at the close of the course, the graduates 
of the Swedish teachers colleges are probably more oom parable in 
their mastery of subject matter to the graduates of teachers colleges 
in the United States than to the graduates of normal schools. 

American elementary teachers compare more favorably in the ex- 
tent of their education with the elementary teachers of Sweden than 
with those of other countries. 

Amount of ‘education of teoondary teachqn m Sweden . — As is true 
in most of the European countries, the secondary teachers in Sweden 
are a much more highly educated group of people than are the 
elementary teachers. Prospective secondary teachers are educated 
in the universities (now coeducational) and in the Higher Teachero 
College for Women at Stockholm. 

Candidates must be gradufftes of a gymnasium and must pass 
the student examen, which is highly selective on the subject-matter 
side. ' 

The courses vary in length according to university degrees 
obtained (Filoeofie Kandidat, 8 to 4 years; Filosofie Magister, 
4 to 5 years; Filoeofie Licentiat, 7 to 8 years; and Filosofie Doktor, 
8 to 9 years). 

'V “After completing the courses the prospective teachea; spends a year 
of practice teaching (provir) and then spends 2 additional proba- 
tions] years before permanent appointment. The master teacher 
(lektor) in Sweden usually waits 4 or 5 years after completing his 
preparation before he receives permanent appointment at an age 
which varies from 81 to 87 years.” 

If, as claimed, the prospective secondary teachers in Sweden who 
have completed the gymnasium and passed the entrance fxamina- 
tion have an education equivalent to the Completion of the junior col- 
lege in the United States then the lowest level at which a secondary 
teacher may enter secondary teaching in Sweden (Filoeofie Magister 
with the rank of assistant master) would be the equivalent of 2 or 8 
years of graduate work in this country. This does not include the 
year of practice teaching which is a definite part of the professional ‘ 
preparation. In 1930-81 only 8.8 percent of American senior hijft 
school teachers reported 2 or more years of graduate work. If the 
comparison is made with the preparation of th^ master teachers 
(lektors), with what would equal 8 or 7 yean of graduate work, the 
only basis whic^ can be used is the 1.4 percent of the senior high 
school teachers who in 1980-81 reported more than 8 yean off 
graduate work. 
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DIFFERENCES IN THE AMOUNT OF EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND FOUR EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

Higher professional status of teaching in Europe.— There is lit*]© 
doubt that teaching and teachers stand in higher repute in most of 
the European countries, and especially in the four studied, than is 
true in the United States, even though the people of this country 
believe more strongly in the desirability of universal education. One 
explanation which has been advanced is that the general attitude 
toward teachers and the work of teaching in European countries 
has been set by the better-prepared teachers in the secondary schools 
and the traditional association of the secondary schools with the 
upper and more privileged classes, whereas the standards in the 
United States have been more fundamentally influenced by the ele- 
mentary schools. There are several other explanations for the in- 
creased prestige of teachers in European countries which are dis- 
cussed in volume V, part VIII, chapter I, and will be merely men- 
tioned here. Overpopulation and increased numbers of university 
graduates have intensified' competition for desirable positions and 
made possible a continued increase in standards. Teaching has also 
been made attractive to capable persons by means of very secure 
tenure, economic security at a level which permits a standard of liv- 
ing comparable to other professional groups, high social prestige, 
and a consciousness of performing a patriotic service. 

As a result- of these and other factors teaching is certainly more 
entitled to be called a profession in the four countries studied than 
in the United States. 

Present standards for elementary teachers . — In comparing present 
standards for Hie amount of education required of elementary teach- 
ers in the United States and in the countries studied it appears that, 
with the exception of Sweden, the elementary teachers in the other 
three countries are now expected to have as much preservice educa- 
tion as is required in the States of the United States in which the 
standards are highest and more than is generally accepted as neces- 
sary in the majority of States. 

Present, standards for secondary teachers.— The standards for the 
amount of time spent in pre-service education of secondary teachers 
in- England are the only ones in the four countries studied which can 
in any sense be called comparable to those of the United States. In 
value and quality of work done the English secondary teachers with 
honors degrees have a preparation equivalent to at least a master’s 
degree in the United States. In the other three countries, France, 
Germany, and Sweden, the teachers in the secondary' schools have 
much more educational preparation before beginning to teach Him. 
have secondary teachers in this country. In fact, the secondary tmch- 
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era in those countries possess such thorough and extensive educational 
preparation that they may 'well be compared on that item with the 
faculties of our better staffed colleges and universities. 

There has been during the decade just past a tendency in some 
of the European countries to decrease the difference in the amount 
of pre-service education required of elementary and secondary teach- 
ers by increasing the amount for elementary teachers. This educa- 
tional change has undoubtedly been influenced by political changes 
which have enhanced the position of the common people. 

A difference between standards in the amount of education for 
elementary and secondar^l teachers has developed also in the United 
States, even without the clubs distinctions of the older countries. In 
this country the problem of raising the standards of educational 
preparation for public-school teachers to a point where they will 
compare favorably with those of Europe has four phases. In the 
first place the distinction between standards for elementary and 
secondary teachers must be removed. In the second place the level 
of education required for all new teachers must be raised. In the 
third place all teachers with inadequate preparation must be up- 
graded. In the fourth place teaching must be made socially, 
economically, and professionally attractive enough to make the fink 
three phases possible. 


SECTION 5. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR INCREASING THE 
AMOUNT OF EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION OF AMERI- 
CAN TEACHERS 


It is one thing to kno# that a' certain educational practice is 
unsatisfactory and should be changed ; it is another thing to know 
what should be done to improve it; and still another thing to get 
the improvement made. An educational reform, like all reform^ 
affecting a group, must start with the realization on the part of that 
group that the practice under consideration is failing to do what is 
expected of it. This realization must be sharp enough to arouse a 
determination to make some change in the practice. Following these 
initial steps it is necessary to discover the elements of the practice 
that should be changed, what the changes should be, in what order 
they should be made, and the best methods by which to effect them. 

The data gathered by the Survey on the amount of educational 
preparation of American teachers and the discussions in this chapter 
and in the other volumes of the report have contributed to the first 
two stepe— a realization that the situation is unsatisfactory and the 
determination that something should be done to better it. The data 



have also indicated in many instances the elements most in need of 
rectly or by implication, some of the changes which 
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should be made and the methods by which to make tiwwn, In order 
to bring some of these reform steps into sharper relief some recom- 
mendations are being proposed which the Survey staff believes will 
improve present standards and facilitate the general improvement 
of the American public schools. Unless otherwise specified it is under- 
stood that the proposed changes would be initiated, organized, and 
controlled by4he regularly constituted educational authorities of the 
several States and that the necessary modifications would be made by 
each State to fit existing legal, educational, social, and financial. con- 
ditions. 

Moat of these recommendation* are for immediate action (by lav 
or by State board regulations ) . — 

X. The amount of educational preparation required of all new teach- 
ers should equal or exoeed the present generally accepted mini , 
mum standards of 2 years of college work beyond the completion 
of a standard high school for teachers in the elementary and rural 
schools and 4 yean? of college work for teachers in the secondary 
schools. Every State which has not already accepted these or 
higher standards should officially designate them as the minimum 
amount of pre-service educational preparation which will be 
accepted for certification of teachers and at the same time should 
set a date in the near future when the goal of a minimum of 4 or 
more years above high school for elementary teachers will also be 
enforced. The nearness of that date to the present should be 
determined in each State by its general educational and economic 
conditions and by the present level of the educational prepara- 
tion of its teachers and the amount of upgrading needed. 

The American school system is one continuous system rather 
than two parallel systems as are found in some of the European 
countries. It is arranged in a variety of administrative patterns, 
but in each one the work of the elementary grades serves, in a 
very real sense, as the foundation for the work of the secondary 
schools. Not only does it serve as a foundation, but in the work 
presented and in the quality of the presentation it determines 
the range and quality of the work which may be done in the 
secondary schools. Since the quality of the work in the elemen- 
tary schools depends largely upon the educational and profes- 
sional preparation of the teachers it is important that elementary 
teachers be as well prepared as possible. There is no 
reason to believe that elementary teachers whose educational 
preparation is equal to that of secondary teachers (though dif- 
ferent in content) cannot render as valuable service to education 
and to American social progress as that of the secondary teachers. 
It is, therefore, reoommended that as rapidly as possible the States 
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approach the ideal of having all public-school teachers meet the 
same standard for the amount of pre-eervice education. This 
ideal will, of oourse^'have to be realized gradually and at differ- 
ent rates for the several States. Two steps can. be taken ‘ 
immediately. . 

(a) All high-school training classes, county normal schools, 
and 1-year curricula in other institutions preparing 
teachers should be discontinued. 

(ft) State certification laws or regulations should be amended 
to specify dates by which new teachers in the different 
groups shall be expected to meet a standard which is one 
step nearer to the goal of equality in preparation for all 
groups. These amendments should affect rural, elemen- 
, tary, junior, and senior high-school teachers. This rec- 
ommendation refers to equivalence in the amount and 
quality of the educational preparation, but does not imply 
identity of content. 

2. Besides making sure that all new teachers have the desired mini- 
mum of educational preparation it is equally necessary to pro- 
vide that all teachers now in service shall, by a fixed date, meet 
the same minimum' requirements. Exceptions should be made for 
those teachers who will reach the retirement age within 4 or 5 
years of the date fixed. As was proposed for new teachers, the 
nearness of the date to the present should be determined by each 
State in terms of its needs and abilities. 

(a) Temporary or short-term teachers’ certificates issued to 
individuals with less than the minimum amount of edu- 
cation should not be renewed. Teachers holding such cer- 

• , tificates should be required to meet the stancWds set for 

x new teachers before being recertificated. 

( b ) State, county, and city school systems should adopt one or 
more of the administrative procedures which will make 
it possible for teachers in service, whose education is be- 
low the approved standard, to upgrade themselves with- 
out such undue hardships — physical, financial, or profes- 
sional— as will interfere with the effectiveness of their 
work. Devices which can be used to accomplish this pur- 
pose are: Sabbatical leaves of absence; relief from non- 
teaching duties while working for an advanced diploma 
or degree; employing relief and substitute teachers who ' 
cany part or all of the teacher’s work while he is securing 
additional preparation; use of cadet teachers to provide 
delected teachers with time for advanced study ; and salary 
increments for additional preparation. 
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8- In the States and cities in which separate schools are maintained 
for Negroes equal standards should be approved for the educa- 
tion of Negro teachers as are accepted for the education of white 
teachers. This means equivalence in the amount and quality of 
the work, but not neoessarily identity of content for areas in 
which present conditions differ for the two races. 

(a) Immediate attention should bp given to the replacement 
or upgrading of the large group of Negro elementary 
teachers (22.5 percent) with no more than a high-school 
bdupation. , 

(b) Immediate provision should also be made, for the in-service 

upgrading of Negro elementary and secondary^lfeachers 
whose educational preparation is leas than the minimum 
standards of At least 2 years of college work for elementary 
and 4 years for secondary teachers. /• 

4. State programs for the equalisation of educational opportuni- 

ties and for the more equitable distribution of the burden of 
the support of public education should include the teacher’s 
preparation as one of the elements in the basic formula upon 
which such programs are based. 

Such programs should provide for the following results so 
far as the amount of professional preparation of teachers' is 
ooncemed : 

(a) A closer approximation to equality of salaries, equipment, 
and working conditions between rural and urban ppsi- 
'tions in order that the rural and village schools may secure 
teachers with the same amount of educational prep an- 
tion as those in the cities. 

(ft) The consolidation, wherever feasible, of the small educa- 
tional unite (especially the rural schools) into larger 
units in order that better prepared teachers may be at- 
. trEcted and retained. As at present organized the rural 
schools (1- and 2-teacher schools in the open country) 
hsve by far the largest proportion of the young inex- 
perienced teachers with less t h a n the approved min imum 
of educational preparation. 

5. Wherever satisfactory provisions for security of tenure, adequate 

BElnries, and retirement allowances hsve not been made these 
elements should be introduced into State and city programs in 
order that their effect upon the permanency of teaching as a 
profession may be- utilized in raising standards. ’ 
i. Provision for the upgrading of teachers in service- should not be 
concerned entirely with the removal of the group of teachers at . 
the low end of the distribution of educational preparation. 
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Encouragement to secure Additional educational equipment 
should be given to all teachers in service even if they have met 
the accepted minimum standards. Upgrading which affects the 
entire group makes progress much more rapid than when only 
the lowest part of the group is affected. 

7. States should sponsor programs to inform school-board members 

as to the possibilities, during periods of financial depression, of 
increasing standards for the educational preparation of teach- 
ers without increasing costs and in some instances even with de- 
creased costs. Many such opportunities have been lost because 
the employing officials were not aware that the few dollars saved 
by employing poorly educated teachers were but a transitory 
and a pitiably insignificant reward for relinquishing some hard- 
earned educational gains and for pushing their schools backward 
instead of forward. 

8. Even though the responsibility for programs for the education 

of teachers rests with the individual States, a Nation-wide 
effort should be made to reduce the inter-State differences in 
standards for the education of teachers. Greater uniformity 
in quantitative standards is desirable because of the increasing 
migration of families from one State to another and also be- 
cause of the desirability of raising the educational level of the 
citizens in the States with the lowest educational standards. 

(а) Sotqe of the differences may be removed or diminished 
if State departments of education will maintain more 
definitely formulated u approved lists ” of States tohose 
certificates will be accepted, listing the certificates of each 
State that will be accepted and under what conditions. 
The development and yearly revision of such lists would 
do much to acquaint each State with its relative standing 
among the States in its immediate area and the other “ 
States of the Nation. 

(б) Variations among States will also be reduced if those 
responsiblAfor the development of teacher-education pro- 
grams and for the certification of teachers in the several 
States will cooperate with the professional and regional 
accrediting and standardizing agencies in their efforts to 
raise standards for teachers. All such agencies serve a 
wider area than a single State and are therefore more 
sensitive to inter-State differences. 

(c) Whenever Federal funds are made available to the sev- 
eral States for purposes of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities and the burden of supporting those opportunities, 
a portion of the funds should be set aside for equalizing 
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die educational preparation of the teacher*. The portit* 1 
of the fund set aside for this purpose ahouldbe so di». 
tributed that will serve two purposes: ^irat/to assist 
Sutes to bring the education of all their teachers up to 
the generally approved mi n i m um standard; and, second 
to encourage States to employ teachers with more than 
the minimum amount of educational preparation The 
funds distributed for the second purpose should he 
enough more per teacher to remove any incentive to con 
tinue receiving funds for the first purpose any lommr 
than is absolutely necessary. 

9 . Those persons in each State who are primarily responsible for 
the teacher-education program of that State should initiate and 
promote systematic campaigns to increase the public’s under- 
standing of the place of the teacher in the public schools and the 
desirability of having teachers as well prepared as those render- 
ing other professional services. Such campaigns will almost cer- 
tainly result in higher standards for teachers and in greatly 
increased public confidence in and respect for teachers. This 
increased prestige of teacher* will be an important factor in 
encouraging more of the very capable young men and women 
to take the necessary time to secure a more nearly adequate 
educational background before beginning a teaching career 
This has been a very potent factor in raising and 
high standards for teacher* in European couq tries. 

These campaigns to inform the public concerning the desira- 
bility of increasing the amount of educational preparation of 
teachers should include date upon such phase* as: ' 

(a) Amount of education possessed by teacbhre in other 
countries. 

(b) Amount of preservice education required of teachers iij 
the States and cities of the United States in which the 
highest standards prev ail. 

(c) ^ desirability of haying larger percentage* of teacher*, 
especially high-school teacher*, with more education on 
the graduate ley*L Junior colleges in the United States 
have accepted the master’* degree as the minimum 
amount of preparation for their teachers. The same 

/vi ^ d ! rd ^ d 8000 ** ^P 1 * 1 for high -school teachers. 

(d) The desirability of a higher degree of specialisation in 

the fields of instruction in the secondary schools and the 
realization that such specialization would result in in- 
creased numbers of doctor’s degrees. 
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( 4 ) The professional value of increasing the standards for 

* selection to the teaching profession in o^tlrt 1 that the in- 
creased amount of education may be obtained by teachers 
^rith increased ability to use it profitably for the im- 
provement of education. 

(/) The ultimate gains to be obtained from selecting the 
teachers with the most educational preparation when the 
other elements in their qualifications are equal and the 
ultimate losses from encouraging competitive bidding for 
positions and from selecting teachers upon bases other 
than professional qualifications. 

(0) The desirability of providing for those who have chosen 
teaching as a career, working conditions which will en- 
courage them to remain for longer continuous periods in 
the same position. This would involve the development of 
favorable attitudes toward such practices as: Equal sal- 
aries for teachers with equal preparation and experience 
in elementary and seoondar^schoois, and in rural and 
urban schools; more nearly equal salaries for persons with 
equal amountB of educational preparation and experience 
who serve as teachers or supervisors or administrators; 
salary differentials for any positions, requiring more ex- 
tensive or more difficult preparation than other positions 
> in the same school and similar practices which would tend 

* to encourage capable persons to prepare fully for a spe- 
cific type of work and to plan to make that work a life 
career instead of changing to another type of work when- 
ever a slight salary increase could thereby be obtained. 

Other proposals could be added to this list which would assist in 
raising the level of educational preparation of American teachers. 
They appear to be more appropriate, however, in eonneetion with the 
problems presented in subsequent chapters, a fact which gives occa- 
sion to repeat the observation that most of the larger problems con- 
nected with the education of teachers are complex and interrelated. 
Therefore the proposals just made should be considered in the light 
of the proposals made for the solution of the other large problems 
presented in this volume. 


CHAPTER III 


MAKING THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
MORE PROFESSIONAL 

INTRODUCTION 

\ 

If a teacher knows a subject can he teach itf 

Can he teach it with equal success to children of different age 
groups? 

I® a public-school teacher expected to be well informed in fields in 
which he does not teach ? 

Does the relative value of methods and teaching techniques vary 
with the length of the teacher’s preservice education?. 

Should the curriculum for teachers be largely prescribed or should 
elective privileges be allowed! 

Is the public-school Ctacher expected to be a leader in his. com- 
munity in activities other than educational? X 

Hbw can the effectiveness of different methods of educating 
^batchers be determined? ~ 

What new methods -are being used to prepare teachers for the 
public schools? 

These are but a few of the scores of similar questions which are 
constantly arising whenever the problems of educating teachers are 
under consideration. This chapter will give a description of the 
professional elements in the education of teachers and ways in which 
those elements may be made more effective. It is probably wise, at 
the beginning of the discussion, to bring up the question which is 
raised more frequently than any other, namely, “Are there any dis- 
tinctive elements in the education of s teacher which are not found 
in the education of any well-educated person?” This question in 
^various guises is asked frequently by uninformed persons, by tax- 
payers intent up6n reducing taxes, by enthusiastic teachers who are 
anxious to have as much of the student’s time as possible, and by a 
few others not yet Convinced that the science and art of teaming 
have developed to a degree which justifies includingVofessional 
elements in the prospective teacher’s preservice education. 

Even though the question is raised frequently there is little doubt 
in the minds of most citizens and none in the minds of most teachers 
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that • teacher does need to know something about the place of the 
school in society, the nature of the children being taught, the diffi- 
culties in la ming the different subjects, the most effective methods 
of presenting certain information or of developing certain skills, 
the standards of accomplishment which 'should be expected, the 
methods of adjusting school work to individual needs and similar 
information which is distinct from the knowledge of the specific 
subject taurfit. Given the chance to choose between a teacher who 
knows thoseprofessional matters and one who does not— other things 
being equal — there would never be any doubt as to the selection. The 
question is, therefore, not whether a teacher should have special 
preparation for his work but instead, what he should have, how much 
he should have, and when he should have it. Too frequently the 
question is put in a form which confuses the issue as when some 
biased enthusiast states, “ If I had to choose between a teacher who 
has a scholarly knowledge of his subject but has had no instruction 
in how to teach it and one who has a thorough knowledge of how to 
teach his subject but does not know his subject, I’d-choose the first.” 
Of course, the only answer needed on such an occasion is, “ Who 
wouldn’t? ” If the issue is put as a choice between all subject matter 
or all method there can be only one answer if for no other reason 
than that it is impossible effectively to study and master methods 
of teaching a subject without a knowledge of the subject matter to 
be taught. Fortunately the choice does not have to be between the 
extreme points of this issue. If a straight line represents at one of 
its extremities “ all subject matter and no methods ”, at the other, 
“no subject matter and all methods *t and the points between the 
extremities proportional blends of subject matter and methods the 
solution of this issue can be at any one of the infinite npmber of 
points which make up the line. There is little doubt in the minds of 
most students of the problems of educating teachers that the solution 
should be at a point distinctly toward the subject-matter end of the 

line. , 

The preceding chapter presented/the importance of having the 
amount of education of American public-school teachers increased. 
There has been so much justified criticism of the lack of scholarship 
on the part of our teachers that the need for more educational 
* preparation ter all teachers v cannot be questioned by anyone who 
studies the date gathered regarding the highest level of training of 
the teachers in the different school divisions. Because they were dis- 
cussed in chapter II the need for and the desirability of a scholarly 
mastery of the subjects to be taught by a teacher are taken f&r granted 
in the discussions of this chapter, which will be concerned with the 
more distinctly professional phases of the teacher's work. 
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V . * 

As explained in chapter I, in determining the scope of the Purvey 
it was necessary to select a few of the many important ana con- 
troversial issues for investigation. The selected few have been re- 
ported upon in more or less detail in the five preceding volumes of 
the report A number of the Survey studies included one or mote 
phases of the question to which this chapter is devoted. At this 
point it is again necessary to select. If reference were made to all 
the studies which touched the professional elements in the tocher’s 
education this chapter would be prohibitively long and confusing 
in its mass of details. To avoid these two undesirable results the 
Survey findings which bear upon a teacher’s professional education 
will be reviewed as they assist in the interpretation of eight major 

1SSU68 ! t 

1. The relationship of general and professional education in the 

preparation of teachers. 

2. The number and distribution of the “ professional elements ” in 

the education of teachers. 

8. Election versus prescription in the education of teachers. 
i. The relation of the p^pfessional preservice education to the in- 
service education of teachers. 

fi. Some other conditioning factors in the professional education of 
teachers. 

6. The professional education of rural teachers. 

7. The professional education of Negro teachers. 

8. Comparative practices in the professional education of teachers. 
Each of these will be discussed in terms of its more important 

professional issues. In this way it ip hoped to present most effectively 
the Survey findings and proposals related to the major problem of 
improving the professional education of American teachers. 

SECTION 1. THE RELATIONSHIP OF GENERAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS 

The principal ieeues involved .— The question of the relative impor- 
tance of the distinctly professional elements in the preparation of 
teachers has appeared regularly in our educational literature during 
the past hundred years. It has been the subject of muchMiscussion 
and many debates, especially among those responsible in any way 

for the education, employment, or supervision of teachers. Probably 

no question affects*so many phases of a teacher’s education. Because 
this question involves so many variables no generally satisfactory 
answer hw been developed. The data assembled by the 8urvey on 
this question, while they do not suggest its answer, do help to bring 
*ome phases of the question more clearly into perspective and show 

their interrelations with other phase* of the education of teacher* 

' ~ A * 
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„ Three phases of the teacher's education. — ThV question discussed in 
this section may be thought of as having three principal variables — 
general cultural education, specialized material to be taught, and the 
distinctly professional elements concerned only with the work of the 
teacher. 

The place of gener^ education in the preparation of teachers is 
relative and cannot be determined without considering the nature 
and amount of the other two variables. Everyone admits that the t 
teacher should be a well-informed, cultured person ; that he should 
have a scholarly mastery of the subject matter he is to teach, and 
that he should have an-understanding of the educative process and 
a mastery of the necessary teaching skills appropriate to his field 
of work and to the age of the students taught There would be 
much less discussion of the relative amount of each of these three 
kinds of equipment for the teacher if the period of preparation were 
extended so that the professional education could be added after 
the general and cultural education had been obtained. When, how- 
ever, as is now the case, all three phases of the teacher’s equipment 
must be obtained during a period of 2, 8, or 4 years of undergraduate 
study (the period frequently associated with the acquisition of gen- 
eral cultural education) the competition for time becomes more 
intense and the question of how the available time is to be distrib- 
uted becomes very important The question is further complicated 
in this country by the fact that there is no commonly accepted 
amount of education which represents the minimum for general 
education. Some maintain that the completion of a standard high- 
school course should represent the end of general education and the 
beginning of special and professional education. Others insist that 
the dividing line should be the close of the junior college, which 
would be comparable to the end of secondary education in Europe. 
Still others insist that it should be the completion of a 4-year college 
education. Law, medicine, and the ministry have raised their stand- 
ards until, in the better schools, the professional work is largely 
in graduate schools. Although the preparation for secondary teach- 
ing in most of the European countries is on a graduate level, the up- 
grading process will have to continue for some time in this country 
before proposals to raise the professional preparation of feachers 
to the graduate level will be taken seriously. Until that time arrives, 
the prospective teacher’s undergraduate years will have to carry the 
responsibility of providing for all three phases of his preparation. 
Naturally, under such conditions any solution accepted must repre- 
sent a compromise since, in a given period of time, it is not possible 
to do as thorough work in any one of the three phases as could be 
done if the entire period were devoted to but one of the three phases. 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

There is a rather widespread feeling on the part of many leaden 
in the field of the education of teachers that there has been a sharp 
distinction between the teacher-training practices of the normal 
schools and teachers colleges on the one hand and the colleges and 
universities on the other. The former were supposed to be giving 
major emphasis to the distinctly professional phases of a teacher’s 
education to the serious neglect of the general informational and 
cultural phases, while the colleges and universities were supposed 
to emphasise those phases to the serious neglect of the professional 
elements. The findings of the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers provided some valuable data upon the extent and nafcire 
of the differences which exist {pl^en these two groups of 
institutions. 

Extent to which colleges and universities educate teachers.— In 
1930-31 there were in the United States approximately 1,000 insti- 
tutions of higher education (exclusive of State and municipal nor- 
mal schools and teachers colleges) which, if not definitely preparing 
teacheqp, offered courses enabling their graduates to obtain teacher’s 
certificates. Of the “ new * teachers in 1930-81 who were in attend- 
ance at institutions of higher education the preceding year, one-third 
of the elementary, seven-tenths of the junior high school, and four- 
fifths of the senior high school teachers were attending junior col- 
leges, colleges, and universities. The sum of these fractions repre- 
sents nearly half of the “new” teachers recruited that year from 
all higher institutions. Of course, these proportions differ greatly 
among the States, but they do show that the education of public- 
school teachers is not the unique responsibility of any one type of 
institution. It is also evident that any institution or group 'of insti- 
tutions, large numbers of the graduates of which enter teaching, 
jpust give serious consideration to the problems of educating teachers 
even though their names and traditions would seem to remove them 
from the responsibilities of professional schools. Survey findings 
a® well as those from other studies, indicate that nearly half (46 
percent) of the graduates of representative colleges and universities 
entered some form of educational work. This means tW a i ar ge 
majority of the institutions in this group had nrare of their grad- 
uates enter teaching than any other field of work, and in nearly half 
of the institutions more graduates entered teaching than entered all 
other fields of work combined. " v 
The number of students involved, without any regard to the im- 
portance of the work they are to do, makes it imperative tha t every 
effort be made to prepare these prospective teachers as well as pos- 
sible in the time available. 
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The number of teachers prepared in colleges and universities makes 
it apparent that any proposals for improving the amount or quality 
of preparation of American teachers must consider the curricula for 
teachers which are offered in these institutions. 

This conclusion is extremely significant in two of the larger prob- 
lems in the education of teachers, namely, the professional nature of 
the teacher’s preparation and the adjustment of teacher supply and 
demand. The first of these is discussed in this chapter and the sec- 
ond will be presented in chapter IV. 

a 

PATTERNS FOR THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Similarity among type* of institutions . — Not only did the Survey 
reveal that the colleges and universities prepared nearly half of the 
u new ” te acher s recruited in 1980-31 from institutions of higher 
education but also that there was much similarity in their programs 
for the education of teachers. There was wider variation among 
institutions within any group than existed between any two groups. 
The similarity was found in the form or pattern of the entire cur- 
riculum for teachers as well as in the contentof the courses. 4 f® w 
illustrations will make this evident'* In the &udy of the curricula of 
teachers colleges and of colleges and universities as presented in /the 
catalogs, the plan of having majors and minors was used in both 
groups. The median amount of work required for the major in the 
teachers colleges was 26 semester-hours with a range from to 89 
semester-hours. Anting the colleges and universities th* median was 
26 sem ester -hours /or the academic subjects and the range was from 
16 to 80 semester-hours. 

Among the teachers colleges the median amount of work in educaP 
don psychology was 16 semester-hours, in special methods 4, 
and in practice fashing 7 — a total of 27 semestter-hours. Among 
the colleges and universities the median amount of work in all edu- 
cation and psychology courses for the academic majors was 18 semes- 
ter-hours anq[ in special methods and practice teaching 6— a tpftal 
of 24 semester-hours. • > / 

One hundred percent of the teachers colleges required work in 
education and psychology and in practice teaching, while 97 percent 
of the colleges and universities required work in education and 
psychology and 81 percent in practice teaching. 

The general impression was obtained that the teachers colleges 
had adopted and adapted the major and minor form of organization, 
as well as many of the courses and sequences of courses of the lib- 
eral arts colleges, and that in turn the liberal arts colleges had taken 
over the more traditional pattern in education, psychology, and prac- 
tice teaching of the teachers colleges. 
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General different** among type* of institution*.— Even though, * 
just stated, there an marked similarities among the several groups 
of institutions in their programs for the education of teachers, theta 
are, nevertheless, some respects in which differences wen found fre- 
quently enough to indicate that they an typical of the groups and 
not due to institutional variation- Reference to three or four of 
these differences at this point will assist in understanding the re- 
mainder of this chapter. 

The first is the difference in homogeneity of the student body. I# 
the normal schools and teachers colleges a large majority of the stu- 
dents expect to enter teaching as a permanent career, while this it 
much less true of the students of the liberal arts colleges in which 
many are expectinafto become lawyers, doctors, ministers, engineer*, 
business men, journalists, housewives, nurses, salesmen, skilled work- 
' men, or to enter other occupations into which college-trained persons 
go. The immediate effect of this difference is that the diversity of 
occupational interests among the students causes the instructors to 
make the material of instruction more general and prevents the pro- 
fessional concentration which is possible in an institution in which 
all the students are preparing for the same field of work. 

A second difference is in' the greater emphasis placed upon the 
development of actual teaching skills in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges as compared with the colleges and universities. 
This was shown by the different provisions made for practice teach- 
ing and in the amounts of practice teaching required of prospective 
teachers. In general, the normal schools and teachers colleges 
required practice teaching of all students, while about a fourth of the 
colleges and universities did not require it of prospective teachers. 
The normal schools and teachers colleges required one or two more 
semester-hours of practice teaching than did the colleges and 
universities. 

A third difference is in the attitude toward teachers *nd teach- 
ing on the part of the faculty members of the normal schools and 
teachers colleges when compared with the attitude of faculty mem- 
bers of colleges and universities. This was ascertained in several 
ways and will be discussed in greater detail at a later point . It is 
sufficient at this time to say that the faculty members of the normal 
schools and teachers colleges considered the preparation of teachers 
as the primary aim of the institution 'while the faculty members of 
the colleges and universities considered the acquisition of knowledge 
as the primary aim, r 

With regard to these and other differences, however^ ttu 
must he repeated that the differences among institutiono u 
4 group were greater than the differences betw&h the gfofeips. 
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beat much discussion of the Value end content of curricula of dif- 
ferent lengths, end it is obvious that more can be done in the prepara- 
tion of a teacher in si 2-year curriculum than is possible in 1 year. 
It is equally obvious, although less frequently recognised, that more 
can be done in the preparation of a teacher in a 3-year curriculum 
which follows completion of the junior college than can be done in 
s 2-year curriculum which follows completion of the high school. 
The complexity of the problem may be indicated by listing some of 
the curriculum patterns which may be found in this country each 
(join ending a different treatment . 

L A 1-year curriculum for teachers givep : (a) In the last year of 
a high -school course; (6) as a post-high school or fifth year of 
a high-school course; (o) in a county normal school; (d) in a 
normal school, teachers oollege, college, or university; or («) in 
a graduate school 

3 A 2-yea*r curriculum for teachers given; (a) In the first 2 years 
of k normal school or teachers college; (6) in a junior college; 
(e) in the first 2 years of a college or university; ( d ) in the 
last 2 undergraduate years of a teachers college, college, or 
university; (e) in a graduate school. 

A A 3-year curriculum for teachers given: (a) In a normal school, 
teachers college, college, or university; (6) as a 2-year curricu- 
lum during the first 2 years of college followed by a period of 
teaching and then a third year of preparation; (<?) as a con- 
tinuous 3-year course following the completion of the junior 
college; (d) as a 2-year curriculum during the last 2 undergrad- 
uate years followed by a period of teaching and then by a year 
of graduate specialisation; or («) entirely on the graduate level. 

4. A 4-year curriculum for teachers given : (a) as a continuous cur- 

riculum in a teachers college, college, or university ; or (h) as a 
f * 2-year curriculum during the last 2 years of the undergraduate 
\ -3 <^period followed by teaching experience and then by 2 years of 
further work on the graduate level. 

5. A 6-year curriculum for teachers given : (a) as a 4-year curricu- 

lum during the. undergraduate years and followed either imme- 
diately or after teaching experience by 1 year in the graduate 
school; (6) as a 3-year curriculum during the last 2 undergrad- 
uate yean followed by 8 years of graduate study which may t>e 
taken as a continuous period or which may follow some teaching 
experience or which may be interrupted one or more times by 
teaching experience. 

These are but a few of the possible combinations of general and 
professional education and experience which must be recognized, at 
least so far as individual cases are concerned, no two of which 
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require the same courses or the same content A further iliustra- 
tion of the difficulties involved can be shown by the case of the 
teacher who has completed a 2-year course for elementary teacher* 
and decides after several year* of teaching experience to complete 
the work for his bachelor’s degree. In order to be prepared for 
teaching at the dCee of the 2-year period he had to take the required 
courses in education, psychology, and practice teaching and to omit 
certain subject-matter courses which he would have studied had he 
taken the 4-year curriculum. When he returns should he as to 
experienced teacher with junior standing register for freshman sub- 
ject-matter courses which he missed and, if so, should he be in the 
same classes as the freshmen ! What responsibilities should he have 
for further work-in the training school and in technical courses in 
education and psychology! These questions and the many others 
which arise in such a case are all made more complicated if the 
teacher, after his experience in the elementary school, should decide 
he wished to prepare to teach some subject in a high school This 
is not an unreal case. Such cases have occurred frequently and it 
is certain that, as the upgrading process for teachers continues, they 
will occur in increasing numbers. 

Adjustment to the junior ooUege . — In adjusting curricula to the 
needs of teachers, the problems which result from increasing the 
amount of preservice educational preparation and from the up- 
grading of the education of teachers in service are among the 
most important and most difficult now confronting those in charge 
of preparing curricula for teachers. Problems almost as compti- 
cated and equally pressing have arisen in connection with the rapid 
development of junior colleges in the United States. The Educa- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of Education for 1935 
liffts 448 separately organised junior colleges. In addition to these 
there are the numerous cases in which the first 2 years of the cur- 
ricula of colleges and universities are organized as more or lees 
independent units on the pattern of the junior colleges so that the 
students finishing those 2 years of work present the same problems 
educationally as those who complete the work of ther separate junior 
colleges. There are no available data to indicate the number of stu- 
dents who complete a junior college course or its equivalent as part 
of their educational preparation. It is without doubt a large and 
increasing number. 

The problems which this situation presents in the education of 
teachers are such as these: 

Since the generally accepted level of preservioe educational prepa- . 
ration is still only 2 years above the completion of high school, should 
jrthior colleges be expected or permitted to prepare teachers and. if 
m>, under what conditions! . * 
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Should the junior college work be considered u the completion of 
the prospective teacher’s general education and should professional 
work begin with the third year in college f 
Should any professional courses be given during the junior college 
period for students expecting to become teachers f 
If the professional preparation of a teacher is to begin at the com- 
pletion of the junior college, should the professional curriculum be 
2 or 3 years in length I If 8 years, should the 8 years be consecu- 
tive or should there be a period of teaching between the second and 
third years, i. e., between the completion of the undergraduate course 
and the beginning of graduate work V 
n a prospective teacher knows at the close of high school that he 
intends to become a teacher, would it be better for him to go 4 years 
to a professional school or 2 years to a junior college and then 2 
years to a professional school f 

The complexity of the problems in the adjustment of the teacher’s 
general and professional preparation and in the adjustment of pro- 
fessional curricula to the junior college is indicated in flgure 4, which 
shows some of the possible ways that a prospective Ca ch et may spend 
4 years in preservice education. 
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ITiere wu a general impression among tfipee working with the 
problems of the place of the junior college in thfc education of teach* 
era that its contribution should be to raise the level of the initial or 
beginning point for the prospective teacher’s professional prepare* “ 
tion and that junior colleges should not* attempt to prepare teachers 
even on the 2-year leveL 

TKe effect of curriculum patterns upon subject sequences . — Thera 
are a number of prescribed sequences in most curricula for teachers. 
In general, these are of three kinds. 

The first is within a subject-matter field in which the work of one 
course is necessary for the mastery or unders tanding of another. 
Examples of such sequences are : First-year French and second-year 
French ; algebra and calculus; physiology and health education. 

The second is the service or supplementary sequence in which the 
content of ope^Cduree aids in the study of another course or saves 
time and unnecessary duplication in the presentation of the second 
course. Examples of such service sequences are : Eng lis h composi- 
tion and short-story writing; psychology and the techniques of teach- 
ing; measurement and educational statistics; and courses for teachers 
in the several subject-matter fields, classroom management, and 
practice teaching. 

The third kind of sequence is in the method of presentation in a 
series of courses in any field in order to throw increasing responsi- 
bility upon the initiative of the student- Such sequences are de- 
signed to offer a constantly increasing challenge to the student's intel- 
lectual curiosity and to develop his ability to study independently. 
Ah example would be a series of three courses in any field, in the first *• 
of which the student would attend lectures and be examined uptfa 
assigned readings, in the second have a term paper or report to pre- 
pare, and in the third be allowed to participate in an honors or 
reading course in which he would take almost complete control of his 
study program. 


These sequences all involve the element of time, although .some re- 
quire no more time than 2 consecutive terms or semesters. The sec- 
ond and third kinds require more time and must therefore be, given 
more attention in arranging the general patterns for curricula for 
the education of teachers. For example, if psychology is to present 
material which will be used * the instructors of all of the profes- 
sional subject-matter courses and if these in turn are to be given in 
any sequence— between the fime at which the. psychology course is 
takte and the beginning of practice teaching— a period of at least 8‘ 
years is required. Even with 8 years available and if the psychology 
can be taken in the first semester of the first year there are only 8 
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semesters between thit course ‘And a practice teaching Assignment 
in the first semester of the third year. This is one of the strong 
arguments for the Introduction of some of the professions] courses 
in the first year of a 4-year curriculum for teachers and for a S-year 
professional curriculum extending through 1 year of graduate work 
if the junior college yeArs Are devoted entirely to general educetion. 

CONTACTS WITH THE MAJOR FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE FOR 

TEACHERS 

A teacho^t need of general information . — A teacher needs to be a 
well-informed person for a number of reasons. He must merit recog- 
nition among the informed persons in his community if he is to be 
among the leaders of that community. He needs a breadth of in- 
formation and interests if he is to work understanding^ on educa- 
tional issues with the variety of persons who make up a school com- 
munity, He needs a variety of intellectual interests as the basis for 
his recreational reading. He also needs a wjde scholarly knowledge 
of as many fields as possible in order that what he teaches may be 
accurate, interesting, and productive of a desire to learn more about it. 

One measure of a teacher’s general information is the number of 
years spent in educational preparation— it being generally conceded 
that the more years spent in study the better informed the individual. 
Another measure of a teacher’s general education is the number of 
the larger fields of organized knowledge in which he has had sys- 
tematic courses. Thus while it is agreed that a college graduate will 
generally be a better-informed person than a high-school graduate, 
it is not at all certain that two college graduates will be equally well 
informed even if they are equal in ability and intellectual industry. 
One may be highly specialized in his preparation and know very little 
outside of his own field, while the other may be less highly specialized 
and more widely informed in a number of fields. 

High-school teachers require a specialized knowledge of the field 
in whidi they teach and elementary teachers require a leas highly 
specialized knowledge, but of more fields. Both high-school and ele- 
mentary teachers need as much general information as it is possible 
to acquire in the time devoted to their professional preparation, if 
for no other reason than that it supplements and enriches their teach- 
ing. This is especially true for the elementary teachers, for whom 
much of the material acquired in obtaining a general education is 
usable in one or more of the elementary-school subjects. 

Contaote with the principal fields of knowledge.— In the cur- 
riculum studies conducted by the National Survey of the Education 
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of Teachers (see roL III, pte. II and III) several checks were made 
to asoertain the extent of the teacher’s general knowledge. The most 
effective of these was the analysis of the permanent record cards 
of approximately 4,000 graduates of teachers colleges, colleges, aod • 
universities who in 1931-32 prepared for teaching. The cards gir# 1 
a record of what each student took in high school and the specific 
courses taken in college. This is a more accurate picture than catalog 
prescriptions or suggested curricula^ Every effort was made to * 
cure an adequate sampling of the' prospective teachers qiajonng in 
the principal fields of instruction. These records were from institu- 
tions selected as representing better practices in the education of 
teachers; hence, whatever conditions are revealed, it is safe to assume 
that conditions throughout the country are certainly not any better 
The extent of the conUcts with the major fields by prospective 
teachers not majoring in those fields is shown in table 6 for 20 
teachers colleges and 24 colleges and universities. The percentages 
in table 5 give a composite picture of the informational background 
of prospective teachers as measured by the oourses taken in high 
school and oollege. In the light of present conditions, wjth the in- 
creased amount of enforced leisure, it is very significan|t^at onlv 
about a third of the teachers from teachers colleges, colleges and 
universities in 1931-32 had had work in fine arts, either in high school 
or in college. The proportions of prospective teachers who had had 
work either in high school or in oollege in some of the other subject* 
were as follows: About a fourth in commercial education, a fourth 
in home economics, an eighth in industrial arte, abqtit a third 'in 
music, two-fifths in economics,- three-fifths in political science and 
ooe-h^l in sociology. Th«ne .11 field, 

to be well informed — fields destined to become increasingly impor- 
tant in the creative use of leisure time for increasing numbers of 
persons. 

Contacts with related, fields of knowled^e.-The transcript of 
student ^records were also analyzed to ascertain the extent to which 
the students majoring in certain fields took courses in related fields 
as well as in the larger fields of general knowledge..* 
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Ninety-three .prospective teachers of commercial education who 
graduated ih 1932 had had college courses as follows: 2 percent 
in agriculture, 37 percent in art, 36 percent in modern, language, 
19 percent in home economics, 7 percent in industrial arts, 08 
percent in geography, 57 percent in political science, 55 percent in 
sociology, and 30 percent in psychology. These are also fields 
which are closely related to commercial education or with which every 
teacher should have some contact As was true with the teachers of 
art, the contacts of commercial teachers with other fields were no 
better in the colleges and universities than in the teachers colleges. 

Patterns of contacts with related and general fields for the other 
special subjects — agriculture, home economics, industrial arts, and 
music— were quite similar to those for art and commercial educa-. 
tion. There was also no distinctive difference between the teachers 
colleges and the colleges and universities. 

The picture is no brighter when the more academic subjects' such 
as mathematics, English, biology, and similar fields are studied. 
The transcripts of 96 prospective teachers, majoring in mathematics, 
who graduated in 1932 from 24 selected colleges and universities 
showed that only 16 percent had had any college work in art, none 
in commercial education, 1 percent in home economics, 3 percent in 
industrial arts, 27’ percent in music, 49 percent in biology, 35 per- 
cent jn economics, 36 percent in political science, 26 percent in 
sociology, arid 43 percent in philosophy. 

A, similar analysis for 99 prospective teachers of chemistry from 
the same institutions showed that only 2 percent of them had had 
any college work in agriculture, 12 percent in art, 2 percent in com- 
mercial education, 8 percent in home economics, 4 percent in in- 
dustrial arts, 10 percent in music, 38 percent in economics, 41 per- 
cent in political science, 38 percent in sociology, and 28 perceht in - 
philosophy. ’ • . 

The patterns for prospective teachers in chemistry and mathe- 
matics in the teachers colleges were equally irregular, as were also 
the patterns for most of the students majoring in the academic sub- 
jects in both groups of institutions. The conclusion may be drawii 
that prospective teachers from all types of institutions in 1931-32 
had had a very limited contact with the principal fields of knowledge 
and also with fields closely related to the fields of major specialization. 

purvey course^ in the education of - teachers . — Another measure of 
the extent of the prospective teacher’s contact with genelral fields was 
obtained by studying the use .of survey and orientation courses in 
nosmal schools andj teachers colleges and in colleges ancKmiversities. ' 
Among the toachtfrs colleges supplying information on their cur- 
riculum practices, 49 of the 145 claimed to have one or more orienta- # 
tion courses, defined as courses which cover large areas of human 
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knowledge. Educational issues were also included among those sub- 
mitted to the teachers of’ representative courses in these institutions 
to ascertain the attitude of these teachers toward survey and orienta- 
tion courses. In general, thes£ instructors voted for about 10 per- 
cent of a 4-year program to be devoted to survey orientation courses 
and about 18 percent in addition devoted to the usual introductory 
courses, limited in scope to subjects designed for general informs-- 
tional values. The fields in which these instructors believed that 
orientation and survey courses could be most profitably given were 
history, English literature, English composition, sociology, health 
and hygiene, English-r-speech, art, economics, general literature, 
general psychology. ' 

Returns from the colleges and universities educating teachers indi-' 
cated that 45 percent of the 301 institutions had introduced at least 
one orientation course. The reactions of the presidents of these in- 
stitutions and the instructors of representative courses indicated an 
attitude favorable to the use of orientation courses to the extent of 
about 13 percent of the 4-year curriculum. The fields favored for 
orientation courses by more than half of this group were history, 
English literature, composition, sociology, economics, general litera- 
ture, speech, philosophy, general psychology, and art. The general 
impression gained from the several survey studies was that this type 
of course was increasing in popularity for use in curricula' for 
teachers. 


LIBRARY FACILITIES AND THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

*. 1 / 

Another measure, although in some ways an indirect one, of the 
general as well as the professional education of teachers is the 
adequacy of the library ^facilities provided by the institutions in 
which teachers are prepared. The study of the library facilities of 
50 teachers colleges, 6 normal schools, and 29- liberal arts colleges 
made by Dr. Douglas Waples and reported in part IV of volume V 
of the Survey report indicates that in general the library facilities. 
’ of the normal schools and teachers colleges were distinctly inferior 
to those of the group of colleges with which the comparison was 
made. The statement is no less important when the reservation is 
made that the liberal arts colleges were older and better established 
Jthan were the teachers colleges, because even if the colleges repre- 
sented the best df their groups, which they certainly did not in all 
cases, the teachers colleges and normal schools, should have that 
“ beet ” as a goal. 

Of 652 selected titles in Hilton’s list of important reference books, 
the average number in the normal school and teadhers-college libra- 
' ries was 833 the liberal arts colleges 450. The only one of 
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the eight fields included in the list in which the teachers colleges 
had a larger average than the liberal arts colleges was in educational 

psychology and then by a mere 1.6 percent of the books listed in 
that subject 

The size of the library was naturally affected by the age of the 
institution. The average age of the liberal arts colleges was 100 
years and of the teachers colleges 47 years. While the average age of 
the colleges was twice that of the 50 teachers colleges, the average 

number of volumes in the libraries was four times as large 107,096 

to ^7,719. This significant difference is partially explained by the 
fact)that the average annual library expenditure per student in the 
liberal arts colleges was $36.30 (range $8.40 to $92), while the average 
of the normal schools and teachers colleges was $14 (range $1 
to $25). * I 

If these conditions are general— and it is believed that the data 
for the normal schools and teachere colleges are typical — it is evident 
that many institutions in which teachers are prepared are seriously 
handicapped in their attempts to provide prospective teachers with 
rich backgrounds of cultural information, or to develop in those 
prospective teachers habits of reading and independent study which 
will continue after college. 

Another study conducted by Dr. Waples on the reading interests 
of teachers and prospective teachers shows that there is ground for 
concern over the reading habits of public-school, teachers. This 
study, reported as part V, volume V, of the Survey report, investi- 
gated the degree to which teachers were interested in reading about 
various topics (60 were submitted) which dealt with “depression” 
and other topics of national and international interest as well as 
certain other topics frequently discussed in a group of American 
periodicals between July 1931 and January 1932. 

When these 60 topics were arranged in the order of thefr greatest 
interest to women teachers the 6 most interesting were personal 
health, personal development, getting along with other people, in- 
teresting places in the United States, interesting places abroad, and 
travel and outdoor life. Among the lowest fifth of the 60 topics 
occurred the following: Economic and industrial planning, pacifists 
conscientious objectors, stabilization of business, corruption in’ 
poli tic8, and tariff problems of European countries. 

The men teachers were slightly more interested in the “ depression 

topics” -than were the women teachere, although the difference was 
small. 

The topics submitted to ascertain reading interests were also 
evaluated in terms of their social significance, and the extent to 
which teachers were interested in reading about socially si gnificant 
topics was compared with the Axtent to which other groups— pro- 
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fessional and nonprofessional — were interested in those topics. The 
grou ps included were prospective teachers in teachers colleges and 
conges and universities (men and- women), men teachers (two 
groups), women teachers (four groups), doctors, lawyers, farmers 
(college graduates), salesmen (college graduates), housewives, busi- 
ness women, office clerks, stenographers, sales clerks, electricians, 
steam fitteip, policemen, structural-iron workers, and domestics. 
The results of the comparisons are indicated in the following para- 
graph in the final report: “Taken as a whole, the foregoing evi- 
dence is far from encouraging. True, students in teachers colleges 
did not differ greatly from- students in general in their attention to 
important social issues, but what inspires grave concern is the fact 
that students in general and important groups of teachers in par- 
ticular were not much more intelligent than a cross section of the 
population at large. This condition must be changed before the 
schools can effectively oppose tfie drift of social inertia.” 




EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF 

TEACHERS 


Value of extracurricular activities in the education of teachers . — 
It has long been recognized that not all of a person’s education at 
college is obtained in the classroom, laboratory, and the library. 
The educational value of extracurricular activities is now so gener- 
ally conceded that there is more discussion over the questions of 
whether they are extra and how b^st to regulate them than whether 
they belong in the college period. Many of these so-called “ extra- , 
curricular activities” make no small contribution to the general 
information of the college man or woman and in a number of cases 
they supply fields of enjojpnent and understanding which are so 
general as to serve as areas of common discourse.. "'To be sure, most 
students know something about and may have some proficiency in 
such activities as baseball, football, tennis, basketball, golf, hockey, 
bridge, chess,'' and dancing before going to college, but they should 
have opportunity while there to increase their proficiency and under- 
standing of these, under conditions which should raise standards for 
sportsmanship and recreation. This increased proficiency and under- 
standing is certainly as important, if not more so, for prospective 
teachers as for other leaders. In order to ascertain the extent to 
which prospective teachers had opportunities for participating in 
the more common of the extracurricular activities and the extent to 
which they took advantage of these opportunities, data sheets were 
sent to all of the institutions of higher education cooperating with 
the Survey. The study by Ben W. Frazier and Walter Greenleaf, 
based on these reports, forms part III of volume V of the Survey 
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Athletic activities .— In 1932, 497 cooperating institutions indicated 
provision for intercollegiate sports as follows:' 422 provided for 
basketball, 357 for tennis, 322 for football, 285 for track, 215 f or 
baseball, 121 for golf, 85 for swimming, 66 for wrestling, 55 for rifle 
teams, 51 for boxing, 37 for hockey, 23 for volley ball, 12 for arch 
ery, 10 for crew, and 2 for bowling. Included in the above totals 
are the following number of institutions providing the activities on 
an intercollegiate basis for women: Archery 11, baseball 6, basket- 

11* 72, boxing 1, golf 4, hockey 17, rifle teams 7, swimming 8, tennis 
73, track 15, and volley ball 7. 

Basketball, tennis, football, track, and baseball are the only ath- 
letic events which are found on an intercollegiate basis in most of 
the institutions. For some of the other activities the equipment is 
too expensive for most institutions, while other activities do not 
provide the spectaoular conditions needed for intercollegiate contests. 

It is far more significant that' these 497 institutions made much 
more nearly adequate “provision for their programs of intramural 
sports. The most remarkable thing about the programs reported 
or intramural sports was the extent to which provision was ipade 
for women students to participate in the entire range of activities. 
In six of the activities— archery, basketball, hockey, swimming, ten- 
nis, and volley ball— more institutions made provision for women 
than for men. .In contrast to the figures showing intercollegiate 
sports for women the following definite provision for intramural- 
sports programs for women indicates the general attitude on this 
question : Archery 236, baseball 217, basketball 361, bowling 85 box- 
ing 2, crew 7, football 5, golf 122, hockey 227, rifle teams 30, swim- 
mrng 222, tennis 379, track 133, volley ball 268, and wrestling 5. 

The reports submitted indicated that the whole program of phygi- 
cal education and recreation as well as the intercollegiatC athletics 
were quite generally considered as part of the institution’s program 
of instruction. The majority of coaches were regular members of 
the faculties. 

There was also evidence to show that the programs of athletic 
extracurricular activities were similar among the different types of 
institutions. This was especially true as between the teachers col- 
leges and the colleges and universities. The programs in the normal 
schools were neither so varied nor so generally provided as in teach- 
ers colleges or colleges and universities. This was due to the smaller 
.proportion of men in the normal schools and the smaller number of 
students. This difference was not so noticeable in the programs for 
intramural sports. The conclusion is justified that prospective 
teachers m the normal schools and teachers colleges have oppor- 
tunities for participation in the more common sports to approxi- 
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mately the same extent as do the students in other types of institu- 
tions. Two exceptions to this were foilnd in the normal schools and 
junior colleges, in both of which groups the provisions for swim- 
ming and golf were distinctly less numerous than were those in the 
teachers colleges arid colleges and universities. , , 

There was no evidence to show that teachers as a group need be 
less proficient or less well-informed in matters of athletic sports as 
a result of their college experiences than other college-trained groups. 

Nonaitdetio extracurricular activities in the education of teach- 
ers. — Four- fifths of the cooperating institutions held assemblies or 
chapel exercises once a week or oftener and more than half of them 
(54 percent) required attendance. A larger percentage of the teach- 
ers colleges held assemblies, and a larger percentage of denomina- 
tional colleges required attendance than did other types of institu- 
tions. It also appeared very evident that the teachers colleges were 
more consciously using the assembly periods as educative agencies — 
both to promote a professional school spirit and to give students 
demonstrations and practice in the programming and organization 
of school assemblies. There was evidence of a tendency to have 
students assuihe charge of a proportion of the assembly periods. 

In the institutional provisions for religious organizations, for 
dancing,, dramatics, game rooms, and social parlors (for “dates”) 
(here was little significant difference among the types of institutions, 
except that a much smaller percentage of denominational colleges 
provided floors for dancing and a smaller percentage of normal 
schools protided social parlor?. 

Three sets of data were obtained for the institutions cooperating 
in this section of the Survey concerning tiro most frequently found 
extracurricular activities. The provisions made for each activity, 
the extent to which students participate in each activity, and the 
estimated value of each activity for teachers were reported in vol- 
ume V, part HI, for the different types of institutions. 

The facilities provided in the largest proportion of the institu- 
tions were naturally for activities 'usually found and those which do 
not requite costly extra equipment. The five for which provision 
was most frequently made were dramatics, school paper, religious 
organizations, debating and glee clubs. 

In general, the number of students who participated in extracur- 
ricular activities was- considerably smaller than the number who 
should have participated. For example, in 138 normal schools and 
teachers colleges reporting, there were only four activities in which 
three-fourths or more of those who should participate did so. Those 
were general associations, class organizations, men’s intramural ath- * 
letics, and women’s intramural athletics. 

. • - \ 
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Those reporting the data on extracurricular activities were asked 
to rate each type of activity in terms of ite value to prospective 
teachers. The results of those estimates from the 138 normal schools 
and teachers colleges may be shown by the following arrangement of 
the 25 activities in the order of their estimated value: 1, intramural 
athletics for women; 2 , student council; 3 , chorus; 4 , orchestra- 
6, assemblies; 6, intramural athletics for men; 7, bands; 8.5, dra- 
matics; 8 . 5 , glee clubs; 10 , paper; 11 . 5 , debate; 11 . 5 , honorary’ soci- 
eties; 13 , general associations; 14 , class organizations; 15 , subject- 
matter clubs; 16 , religious organizations; 17 , literary societies; 18 
magazine; 19 , dances, parties; 20 , intercollegiate athletics (men)- 
21 , annual; 22 , social and miscellaneous clubs; 23 , intercollegiate 
athletics for women; 24 , sororities; and 25 , fraternities. 

On most of the items there was unexpectedly close agreement 
between those reporting for the normal schools and teachers colleges 
and those for the colleges and universities. The activities on which 
there was greatest disagreement were : Religious organizations, which 
the college and university group ranked first as against sixteenth; 
orchestra, ranked thirteenth instead of fourth; class organizations! 
twenty-fourth instead of fourteenth; student council, eighth instead 
of second; chorus, ninth instead of third; and magazine, eleventh 
instead of eighteenth. The denominational influence among the col- 
leges and universities undoubtedly accounts for the greatest of these 
differences and direct usefulness in teaching for most of the others 
With these extracurricular activities as with athletics there seems 
to be no reason why teachers should be lacking in experience so far 
as opportunities to participate in them goes. If as a group thej 7 
‘ *re lacking in these contacts, it is probably because institutions pre- 
paring teachers failed to emphasize the value of such activities. 


Conclusion concerning the general education of teachers 

Data collected by the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers showed that teachers in the United States were generally deficient 
in the contacts made in high school and college with the larger fields 
of organized knowledge ; in their contacts with the special fields, such 
as art and music which are certain to play an increasingly important 
part in their work as teachers as well as in their lives as individuals; 
in their reading interests and habits; and in their participation while 
in college in the extracurricular activities which as teachers they will 
be expected to stimulate, organize, and perhaps direct In most 
respects these lacks are not the result of the failure of institutions 
of higher education to provide facilities, but are, instead, due to the 
failure of institutions to guide the prospective teachers amnng their 
students into these desirable experiences. „ 
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The present status of the general education of our teachers is not 
90 much a failure of higher education as it is a failure to provide 
professional and vocational guidance for prospective teachers. 

SECTION 2. THE AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE “ PROFES- 
SIONAL” ELEMENTS IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Earlier in this chapter it was pointed out that the teacher’s pro- 
fessi oflftl preparation consisted of three large types of equipment — 
gene$E»formation, specialized knowledge of the specific fields to 
• be taiipjt, Ind technical .equipment — a knowledge of education and 
psychology and skill in teaching. It is extremely difficult and per- 
haps undesirable to discusB even these large Class ideations separately 
as if they were mutually exclusive when it is readily admitted that 
the interrelations are numerous and intimate. In order to be able to 
give the increased emphasis to the component parts of each type of 
equipment which is possible in the separate treatments, the risk is 
run of giving a false impression of d separateness.” Se#ion 1 of this 
chapter has presented the discussion of the teacher’s general educa- 
tion and certain aspects of his specialized knowledge of the subject 
to be taught, so far 'as the subject-matfer part is qpneerned. This 
section will present the more M distinctly professional elements ’’pri- 
marily involved in the knowledge of the specific subject matter to 
be taught and the ways of teaching it — those elements which are 
needed by a teacher but not by a member of another profession or 
by a M well-educated man or woman.” 

General pattern for u professional ” work. — In any curriculum for 
the education of teachers the technical or distinctly professional 
courses may be expected to furnish at least the following seven ele- 
ments of professional equipment : . 

1. Professional orientation. — This should disclose to the prospective 

teacher the place of education in society, its relationship to other 
professions and the opportunities for service in the principal 
fields of educational work. This orientation must necessarily 
be given as early as possible because of its value in making the 
final choice of the professional curriculum to be followed. 

2. Essential professional tools. — Those professional skills and con- 

cepts which are required by all teachers and which arefrequently 
used in other courses for teachers should be included in profes- 
sional u service” courses and given as early in the curriculum 
as possible. 

9. A sympathetic understanding of the physical, mental, and social 
characteristics of the children or adults to be taught. 

4. The essential teaching methods and techniques appropriate to the 
subject or grade which the teacher is preparing to teach. 
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5. A knowledge of the organization and management of class in- 

struction in the types of school in which the teacher elpects to** 
be placed. c - 

6. Opportunities for acquiring a “ safety minimum of teaching skill ” 

' through observation, participation, and actual practice under 

supervision. This should be given late enough in the curricu- 
lum to enable the student to practice with as much o^ his entire 
equipment as possible. 

7. Equipment of the individual teacher with an integrated (Work- 
' ing) philosophy of education and t and the contributions 

which he may be expected to maie/iri his field of work. This 
- course should naturally come during the term or semester just 
before graduation. 

There are, of course, other purposes to be served by courses in 
education and psychology, and all of, these seven principal ones can’ 
be elaborated and supplemented, but the seven are presented as rep- 
resenting the minimum essentials of a teacher’s professional prepara- 
tion. It is probable that a majority of the institutions preparing 
teachers would claim that they provide for all of these professional 
elements. Since the study of the curricula for teachers showed that 
the direct provision for these elements varied from almost no formal 
course work to more than half of the entire curriculum, and since 
it is now generally conceded that for teachers professional prepara- • 
tion is not an unavoid^le by-product of any collegiate education 
any more than it is for lawyers or physicians, Jt is hoped that the 
presentation of survey findings on present practices with respect to 
these seven elements will biding out the important issues more clearly 7 
and assist those responsible for the education of teachers in making 
desirable adjustments. Each of the seven types of professional’ 
equipment will be discussed separately, although, as will be pointed 
out, there, is overlapping of the essential content 

PROFESSION^ ORIENTATION OF TEACHERS 

A 

Attitude of faculties toward professional orientation courses.— 
Nine-tenths of the teachers of the most frequently given courses for 
teachers (reproentative^ courses) *in the selected normal schools and 
teachers colleges either approved or approved with reservations the 
two proposals that prospective teachers should be introduced to cur- 
rent theories of education (93 percent) and that prospective teachers 
should be made intelligently critical of new theories of education (90 
percent). The corresponding votes by the teachers of representative 
courses in the selected colleges and universities were 89 percent and 
80 percent. These percentages indicate a very close agreement 
between the teachers in these two groups of institutions as to the 
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desirability of professional orientation. Both groups recommended 
that a proportion of the time be set aside for orientation coursed for 
teachers. The agreement does not appear, however, in practice. 

Orientation courses in education.— An analysis of the transcripts 
of courses taken by 1,457 prospective teachers in. normal schools apd 
teachers colleges in 1981-r32 showed that more than three-fourths of 
them took general survey courses in education. The range of credits 
‘earned varied from less than a semester-hour to 16 semester-hours, 
but the medians for the several groups were around 8, 4, and 5 semes- 
tet-hours, which indicates that most of the students took only one 
such course. * 

Among , the normal schools and teachers colleges the general sur- 
vey courses ranked third in point of the percentage of the students 
taking them. The only two taken by more students were general 
psychology and observation and practice teaching. 

The situation among the colleges and universities was decidedly 
different. In the 10 most frequently - prescribed courses for pro- 
spective secondary teachers in 57 selected colleges and universities 
“ introduction to teaching ” was tenth ahd was prescribed by only 26 
percent of the institutions. In {he analysis of a sampling of the 
transcripts courses taken by prospective secondary teachers gradu- 
ating from those institutions in 1981-82 “introduction to teaching” 
ranked tenth among the students majoring in the academic subjects, 
being taken by 20 percent of them, and thirteenth among the students 
„ majoring jp the special subjects^ only 11.5 percent of whom took it 
, Accordiifg to these data fewer than a fifth of the prospective sec- 
ondary teachers in the colleges and universities took a course de- 
signed to provide professional orientation, whereas such a course was 
taken by more than four times that proportion of students in the 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 

EDUCATIONAL “ SEiyftCE ” COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

> 

Growth of education and peychdogy.— puring the two decades 
just past the fields of education and psychology experienced very 
rapid development. Scientific procedures from other fields were ap- 
plied to both education and psychology and a number of distinctive 
techniques and instruments fdr measurement and investigation were 
developed and widely used. Graduate schools of education grew 
rapidly. Fields were subdivided and specialization narrowed. The 
immediate result of this development has been a tremendous increase 
' in the amount of technical information which public-school teachers 
are expected to know. For example, they are now expected, in addi- 
tion to having more information in more teaching subjects, to know : 
Child psychology, the psychology of teaching and learning, the prin- 
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ciples of curriculum construction, the psychology of character forma- 
tion, the use and interpretation of tests and the educational 

statistics necessary to perform simple experimM* and to read pro- 
fessional journals, the history and philosophy education, and the 
potentialities and responsibilities of the teacher and the school with 
regard to the existing social order. Even to this partial list of 
expectations is a large order, the filling of vhfch would' require 
time— more time than has been added to teacher*' curricula if there 
were no other claims on that rime. The teacher be expected to 

be a specialist in each of these fields, but he tAiEai know something 
about each of his responsibilities. 

Development of educational u service Ascertain fields of 

information, including fundamental principles techniques are so 
frequently used by teachers that they may very well be given in 
u service ” courses early in the teacher’s preparation in order to avoid 
the neoessity of reteaching them in each of courses in which 

thqy are used. This plan makes it possible tb master them more 
effectively because they can be reinforced by ifceii* application in 
other fields. There are at least two fields in which such “ service " 
courses have been developed and used, Those *ro educational psy- 

All of the norma^schools and teachers college selected for special 
study in the analysis of curricula for teachers prescribed work in 
education and psychology in amounts ranging fr^b 4 to 26 semester- ' 
hours and with a median of about 15 semester- b^rs. In the pro- 
grams of the prospective teachers, graduating the 20 of these 
institutions in which the permanent record earth* were studied, edu- 
cational psychology was taken by a larger percentage of the students 
majoring in academic subjects than was any* other subject in educa- 
tion — by more even than took observation au<| practice teaching. 
The order was reversed for students majoring it* the special-subject 
fields^ For both groups the percentage taking ed%attonal psychology 
was about 89 and the median amount taken was about 5.5 semester- 
hours. In addition to the number taking, educational psychology, 
aboiit 15 percent had had courses in general psychology for a median 
amount of 8 semester-hours. 

Nearly two-fifths of the prospective teachen* from the normal 
schools and teachers colleges had had. one or o%re courses in tests 
and measurements. Among the colleges and tifcivorsities included 
in the curriculum study educational psychology prescribed more • 
frequently than any other subject in education (fy percent). The 
amount of work in education and psychology pr^ribed by the col- 
leges and universities was slightly less than we* prescribed by the 
normal .schools and teachers colleges, and when it i# considered that 
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fewer colleges and universities prescribed it, the difference between 
the two groups in this respect is more significant. 

In the analysis of the^education courses taken by prospective sec- 
ondary teachers graduating from the colleges and universities from 
which the transcripts of student records were studied, educational 
psychology was taken by the highest percentage of students among 
the majors in the academic subjects (85 percent) and general psy- 
chology next (76 percent). For those who majored in the special 
subjects, educational psychology was third (75 percent) and general 
psychology fourth (65 percent). About a third of these prospective 
secondary teachers took courses in testa and measu remen ts.- 

The colleges and universities gave somewhat more emphasis to 
general psychology and to testa and measurements than did the 

normal schools and teachers colleges. 

Services rendered by these courses.— li these courses are to func- 
tion as service courses they may be expected to supply some of the 
material which will, through its use, give a professional tone to all 
subsequent preparation for teaching. 

Thus, the initial work in educational psychology for teachers who 
do not plan to be specialists in psychology rosy be expected to pro- 
vide them with a general understanding of man’s place in the bio- 
logical world, typical stages in his development, his distinctive men- 
tal characteristics, his emotional characteristics, ths interrelations of 
his physical and mental well-being, the importance and range of in- 
dividual differences, and the laws of learning and -habit formation. 
Similarly, an initial course in tests and measurements should acquaint 
the prospective teacher with fundamental concepts and purposes of 
measurement in education and provide him with an understanding 
of and ability to use the simpler measurement and statistical tech- . 
niques which are now so generally known and used that one cannot 
read intelligently the necessary literature of his educational field 
unless he knows them. 

Once these two u foundations ” have been given, all subsequent 
courses can use them without time being taken to develop or rede- 
velop the principle or technique to be applied. 

' KNOWLEDGE OF THE INDIVIDUALS TO BE TAUGHT 

It is essential that a teacher have a sympathetic understanding of 
the characteristics of the individuals he is to teach. In many re- 
spects this phase of his professional equipment might very well be 
an integral part of each of the other six phases. It is certainly equal 
in importance to the scholarly knowledge of the material to be 
taught and probably more important in determining the teacher’* 
success or failure. For this reason it is isolated in this discussion 
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for the sake of emphasis even though it cannot be provided for in 
isolation. Naturally the proMfem varies for the different school 
divisions but the responsibility of knowing the characteristics, limi- 
tations, and possibilities of those being taught is just as great whether 
the te££her is working with nursery -school children, sixth-grade 
children, or adults in vocational rehabilitation classes. 

, Special courses' have been developed with the primary purpose of 
supplying some of the essential elements of this understanding of chil- 
dren, youths, and adults. Such titles as “ child psychology ”, u child 
development ”, u psychology of atypical children ”, “ psychology of 
the preadolescent period ”, “ psychology of adolescence ”, “ character 
education ”, M mental hygiene and many others have developed in 
recent years. They are found most frequently, however, in the 
larger graduate schools of education and have not been generally 
incorporated in the Undergraduate curricula for prospective teachers. 

Because of the way in which the courses of the kind just described 
were tabulated, it is not possible to give the percentages sd normal 
schools and teachers colleges which prescribed courses in child 
psychology or in the psychology of adolescence. Such courses were 
quite generally offered and were included under educational psy- 
chology. Less than 10 percent of the institutions gave courses in 
either character education or educational biology. 

Among the prospective secondary teachers graduating from the 
selected colleges and universities leaB than 5 percent took courses in the 
psychology of adolescence and about 7 percent took courses in the psy- 
chology of childhood.*' More of the prospective teachers in the special 
subjects took courses in the psychology of childhood than did thope 
majoring in the academic subjects. 

It is evident from the Survey findings that this phase of the teach- 
er’s equipment must be a responsibility of other courses in education 
and,, for that matter, of other subjects than education. At best, 
courses of the kind just discussed are able to provide only a founda- 
tion for the desired understanding of the child or of the adolescent 
They, like the “ service ” courses, serve best by supplying background 
for the professional interpretation of the work of other courses. 
This background should include a more specialised study* of a par- 
ticular age group than could be given in the educational psychology. 

f service courses ” and would present for each group the physical, 
mental, and emotional chqracteristicsuthe discovery and correction of 
abnormal developments, the general characteristics of* the next- 
younger and next-older age £foups, the diagnosis of behavior and 
learning problems, and an understanding of the contributions’ which 
miy be expected from the various kinds of specialists irk this general 
field. There must also be frequent opportunities to observe individ- 
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ails of the age to be taught and in situations similar to those which • 
the prospective teacher will encounter. 

Every teacher should develop a reasonable degree of expertness in 
applying pertinent facte and principles of physiology, sociology, and 
social case wort, comparative biology, and clinical psychology to the 
diagnosis and understanding of the personality of students. 

' the presentation of educative materials 

' • 

As previously stated a teacher, in addition to being % well-edu- 
cated person with a scholarly mastery of the field to be taught, must 
know the most effective methods of presenting his field to the age- 
group he is to teach. This knowledge of methods involves a re- 
organization and a revaluation of the subject matter in his field in 
the light of the fundamental purposes of education, his understanding 
of the pupils, and the teaching and learning difficulties for that 
age-group with the subject matter he is presenting. 

How may this knowledge of fhethod best be acquired? When 
shouljMt-fi^given f By whom! How much time should be devoted 
to courses in methods? Are there general methods which apply with 
" almost equal validity to all subjects? A number of related questions 
are familiar to those who have been concerned with the education 
or supervision of teachers. Probably no single phase of a teacher’s 
education has been the subject of more discussion. It is also probable 
that no other phase, unless it be practice teaching, has divided the 
leaders in this field into more sharply defined grpups or has resulted 
in a greater diversity of practice. In presenting the. Survey data 
and^fte recomnjendrftions of the staff tkpon the question of the place 
of methods in the education of teachers it is desirable to show pres- 
ent practices as far as they were revealed by the data and also to 
present the principal attitudes toward them since sufficient data are 
not available to show the superiority in practice of any one plan for 
solving the problem. 

Faculty attitudes toward methods . — Among the 68 “ issues ” sub- 
mitted to the teachers of representative courses in the selected nor- 
, mal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and universities several state- 
ments werp included fehich were designed to reveal the attitudes of 
the teachers of the courses m<kt frequently taken by prospective 
teachers as to the place and value of u methods ” in a teacher’s edu- 
cational preparation. They were asked to express their approval or 
disapproval with or without reservation; and an “index 6f ap- 
proval ” for each group— the normal schools and teacher^ colleges, 
and the colleges and universities — was developed which ranged from 
+200 for complete approval without reservations through an equally 
•ns*— as — fi y 
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divided opinion at zero to —200 for complete and unqualified dis- 
approval. )* 

Upoyn the issue, “ the elimination ^>f all special methods courses 
and the inclusion of special methods in subject-matter courses ”, the 
two groups were equally divided in their opinions as shown by the 
index of approval of —25 for the colleges and universities and —28 
for the teachers colleges. A small majority in each group disap- 
proved the plan ; this may be interpreted as indicating that a small 
majority of each group favored separate special methods courses. \ 
This cdh elusion was confirmed by the votes upon the issue, “ the pro- 
vision for special methods courses in the major subject ”, which both 
groups approved with indexes of +68 for the colleges and universi- 
ties and +96 for the teachers colleges. (Another way of expressing 
the. extent of this approval Would be to say that 70 percent of the 
college and university instructors and 80 percent -of the teachers 
college instructors voted “ yes ” or w yes with reservations ” on that 

issue.) 

' * 

A third issue on this topic was “the teaching of fecial methods 
by subject-matter professors rather than by professors of education.” 

A majority of both groups of instructors approved this proposal, + 38 , 
for the colleges and universities and *fcl03 for the teachers colleges. 
While both jnflexes were positive the difference of 65 points between 
the two groups indicated^ a very much stronger conviction on this 
" issue by the teach ers-college teachers than by those in the colleges 
and universities. 

Another interesting difference between these two groups was ob- 
tained in the vote on the issue, “ growth in teaching skill devel$$?d 
on the job rather than during the preeervioe period.” On this issue 
the index for the college and university group was +101 and for the 
teachers' colleges +63i That vote, combined with the very Strong 
approval given by the two groups ( + 141 and +125, respectively) 
to the proposal that u the mastery of subject matter is the first essen- 
tial in the education of teachers”, would indicate that the large 
majority of instructors in both groups of institutions were not 
greatly concerned over the problem of method of teaching. 

It is difficult in the light of those votes to explain the approval 
of the proposal that college instructors of subject-matter courses 
should frequently teach demonstration lessons in the practice schools 
(62 percent of the college and university group and 70 percent of 
the teachers college group approved this either with or without 
reservations) v 

The issue, of all 68 .submitted, which caused the greatest difference 
ih the vote of the two groups Was u the professionalization of prac- 
tically all subject-matter courses.” The college an# university group 
registered distinct disapproval as shown by ah index of —60 (68 
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percent voted either “no” or “no with reservations”), while the 
©■teachers college group was slightly in favor of it, +37, a difference of 
97 points. 

The attitudes of teachers of representative courses on these issues 
explains some of the existing confusion of practice in the matter 
of providing for this phashof a teacher’s professional development. 

Present practice with regard to methods courses. — In the study 
of catalog prescriptions in n&rmal schools and teachers colleges, 50 
\ percent of prescriptions for academic majors included “ special meth- 
ods and professional courses in the major ” with a range of 1 to 14 
semester-hours and a median of 3.6 semester-hours, while 74 percent, 
of the prescriptions for special-subject majors included such courses 
with a range of 1 to 40 semester-hours and a median of 5.9 semester- 
hours. 

Among the colleges and universities 54 percent prescribed general 
methods and 44 percent special methods. These were fourth and 
fifth, respectively, among the 10 most frequently prescribed courses 
in education. 

The opposite emphasis was found when the courses taken by pro- 
spective teachers who graduated from the two groups of institutions 
were obtained from the transcripts of student records. About 60 
percent of the students in normal schools and teachers colleges took 
special methods, about 10 percent general methods, and less than 5 
percent primary methods or intermediate methods. In the colleges 
and universities, courses in special methods were taken by 64 percent 
of the majors in academic subjects and by 86.7 percent of the majors 
in special subjects and general-methods courses were taken by 60 
percent and 44 percent, respectively, of the same groups. 

This would indicate that smaller percentages of the colleges and 
universities prescribed methods courses and that larger percentages 
of the prospective teachers took courses in both special and general 
methods than was the case among the normal schools and teachers 
colleges. 

Organisations for presenting methods. — There ace almost as many 
plans for providing prospective teachers with the knowledge of the 
most effective methods of teaching different subjects to different age 
groups (special methods) as there are institutions in which teachers 
.are prepared. There are four plans which in one form or another 
' are the ones most frequently followed in this country. 

A 

Plan A 

This plan callw for the organization of special methods courses 
separated from the subject-matter courses but considered as courses 
in the subject-matter department and taught by a member of that 
department who is or becomes the departmental specialist in the 
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teaching problems in his subject, and who assumes the principal 
responsibility for preparing prospective teachers for practice teaching 
in his field. 

Plan B 

This plan calls for the^organization of special-methods courses 
separated from the subject-matter courses but considered as courses 
in the education department and taught by a member of that de- 
partment who is or becomes the specialist in the teaching problems 
in that subject and who assumes the principal responsibility for 
preparing prospective teachers for practioe teaching in that field. 

Non — Modifications of plans A and B oocnr when the Separate methods 
courses are taught In the subject-matter departments bat by a member of the 
department of education, and when they are taught as courses In the depart- 
ment of education by members of the subject-matter departments. These mod- 
ifications may result in alight changes In emphasis but not In any fundamental 
differences. 

Plan C 

This plan uses general-methods courses either organized separately 
or united with observation, participation, and practice teaching. 
These courses are obviously taught in the education department and 
by a member of the education staff. 

This plan may consist of a combination of the general-methods 
> courses and special methods in the different subjects or it may de- 
pend entirely upon the general-methods courses — separate from or 
united with practice teaching. 

Plan D 

The fourth plan provides for no separately organized special- 
methods courses but expects the necessary instruction on the most 
effective methods of teaching each subject to be presented by the 
- subjedt-matter teachers as an integrated part of the subject-matter 
courses. This plan is commonly referred to as the “ professional 
presentation of subject matter ” or as u professionalized subject- 
matter courses.” 

Plan A in some of its modifications, involving separate special- 
methods courses in each teaching field and taught in the subject- 
matter department, is the most frequently used plan. It is also the 
plan approved by the largest percentage of the instructors of repre- 
sentative courses. The Survey presents no comprehensive do** on 
the actual extent to which these different plans were -used but the 
impression was gained from visits to institutions, conferences with 
instructors and other sounds'" that plan C. was second in frequency 
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*nd plan B third. Plan B was found in. a number of the larger 
university schools of education. 

Plan D, the integration of methods, and subjecfematter, is prob- 
ably used much less frequently than the othefs as the plan followed 
by an institution. It is, at present, more likely to be found in sepa- 
rate departments where a teacher or a departmental group has 
decided to try this plan of giving the special “methods” for that 
department. 

Other plans for providing instruction in methods . — The many 
variations and combinations of these plans in force in the institu- 
tions preparing teachers in the United States reflect differences of 
opinion concerning the value of this type of work an* also adjust- 
ments to such variables as size of the institution, proportion of stu- 
dents preparing to be teachers, length of curricula, State certifica- 
tion regulations, practice-teaching facilities, adequacy of support, 
and other factors. Some of these plans represent rather sharp breaks 
from any of the prevailing practices. A few these were de- 
scribed in volume III, part III. The realignment and reorganiza- 
tion of subject-matter departments and the absorption or integra- 
tion of much of the work of educating teachers with that of the 
entire university as at Chicago will call fqr a new attitude toward 
teaching on the part of many of the subject-matter teachers. Re- 
sponsibility for method elements will be much more widely dis- 
tributed among all members of the faculty,, 

The adoption of “ activity units ” as the basis for the organiza- 
tion of increasing proportions of the teache rs-college curriculum at 
Milwaukee will probably result in a different relationship between 
subject matter and methods in that institution and any others adopt- 
ing the “ activity ” idea on the college level. 

It is assumed that those subject-matter and professional elements 
which are considered necessary for the understanding and guiding 
of approved “ units of activity ” will be presented at the time needed 
and by the persons best prepared to present each element. Under 
such conditions all the elements are but “ means ” to an activity 
“ end ” and have significance neither as subject matter nor as method. 

In New College, at Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
curriculum is organized around certain larger areas of human in- 
terest which are integrated by means of a system of seminars. 
Separate courses in the major fields of knowledge are offered and 
special courses are organized to provide information or skills re- 
quired of teachers or needed for intelligent participation in the cen- 
tral and in the area seminars. In such an organization there is 
no separation of subject matter and methods. The two are inter- 
woven in the seminar discussions and in the preparation for the 
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many practical contacts which New College stud^ts have with 
teaching situations at all times during their prep>Ar*tion. 

Advantages and disadvantages of plan A—SeM+att methods 
courses in the subject-matter departments. — Among the advantages 
claimed for this plan are : 

1. The instructor is more likely to have in his field a scholarly mastery 

of the subject matter which is more di%ult to rA»&ter and takes 
longer to obtain than the method elements. 

2. It leaves the subject-matter instructors free to. give Undivided 

attention to the teaching of their subjects, tt i* maintained 
that this makes for efficiency and economy of tii^ for both the 
subject-matter teacher and the teacher of methods. Material 
can be arranged so as to provide a related, <*)btinuous, and 
cumulative development more easily than is the when both 
subject matter and methods are presented in the course. 

8. It leaves the subject-matter courses open and equally valuable to 
students who do not expect to teach. 

4. It tends to develop specialists in the teaching problems of each 
subject-matter field who will give attention to these phases of 
professional education because their success and reputation as 
teachers depend upon the effectiveness with which they present 
the methods of teaching their subjects. 

6. Both the subject-matter teachers and the methods teachers under 
plan A are in the same departmental organization And are more 
likely to represent the same point of view than unde 1 ' plan B. 

6. Some methods topics, general in their application within the field, 

can be taught in a separate methods course thereby saving time 
over having them presented in several of the object-matter * 
courses. It is also possible to include in separate methods 
courses some general topics sdch as the general objectives for 
teaching the subject in different school division*, methods of . 
testing and marking, the history of the subject, sp^ial room or 
laboratory equipment, and similar topics which might otherwise 
very easily be neglected because they would not be the peculiar 
responsibility of any one of the separate specialised courses in 
the departmental offerings. 0 

7. It is easier to obtain one teacher who combines a knowledge of 

subject matter and methods than several such teachers for each 
subject. - 


8. The special-methods courses, if properly conducted, help to 
coordinate around professional objectives the various separate 
courses given in the department and to coordinate *A<1 integrate 
the subject matter drawn from other related subjetyA hr depart* 
ments. 
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Among the principal disadvantages of plan A may be listed the 
following : 

1. The subject-matter teachers of methods are frequently so much 
. better informed in the subject-matter content of such courses 

than they are in the teaching problems and materials that these 
courses become review subject-matter courses and the methods 
phases are neglected. 

2. The methods instructors in this plan often do not know enough 

about education, psychology, and teaching to prepare their stu- 
dents adequately for practice teaching. It takes time to master 
the field of methods as w^l as subject-matter fields. 

3. Methods courses presented as part of the subject-matter depart- 

mental offerings reduce the time which may be devoted to the 
study of the subject matter of that field. In some of the special- 
subject fields this amounted to medians of more than 6 semester- 
hours. . 

4. In this plan it is necessary for the teacher of special-methods 

courses in any field to know the entire range of the subject- 
matter field and also the teaching problems for the entire range 
,of positions for which teachers are being prepared. This double 
responsibility usually means the neglect of certain areas in one 
field or the other. ^ 

5. If the responsibility for supervision of students during prac- 

tice teaching is borne by the methods teacher the time required 
is often so great that only a very small teaching load can be 
carried or else the supervision is not done. 

0. This plan, by having different persons responsible for a prospec- 
tive teacher’s subject matter, liis special methods of teaching 
that subject matter, his theories of education and his practice 
teaching, makes it extremely difficult to locate the responsibility 
for his failure or success as a student tefuiher. The plan en- 
courages a shifting and a shedding of 'professional responsi- 
bility. 

7. The separation of subject matter and methods of teaching that '• 

subject matter involved in this plan places most of the responsi- 
bility for integrating these two phases of professional prepara- 
tion upon the individual student. As a result he frequently 
arrives at his period of practice teaching well prepared in sub- 
ject matter and wellfeequipped with teaching methods but quite 
unable at first to use effectively the two sets of equipment at the 
same time. 

8. This plan provides no professional incentive for the teachers of 

regular subject-matter courses to follow their students’ work 
either in the training school or during their first teaching ex- 
perience after graduating. Most of the special-methods teachers 
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carry too heavy a teaching and supervisory load for the nre- 
servioe group. They are then unable to do any in-service super- 
vunon of recent graduates. Both of these rfsujts represent 
dirett lumtations to the professional vision of the facultv 
Members. , * 

Advantage* and disadvantage* of plan B— Separate-method, 
caur.e. ,n Me education department.-^ at the hZnU^ ^ 
chsadvantages claimed for plan A are equ.Uy'appropri.te for^Tan B 

Only those tn which a difference in the argument exists will be 
mentioned at this point. 

•*"«*•*"'*» «~nd, third, fourth, sixth, and seventh 
apply almost equally as weU to plan B as to plan A. (See p. 104 ) 

iJ T® holds > but with “» emphasis reversed 

Instead of the teacher of special methods being more likely to know 

the subject matter better than the teaching problems he is more 

.Sh Un ^ er P .'“ ? l ,° hare a thorou gh knowledge of the teaching 
and the educational elements, but a less thorough knowledge of the 

(Wh? Tv*” ° f , th ? field fOT which * he ®«ttiods courses arfoflered. 
(While this may be listed as an advantage so far as the methods side 

^concerned, it is, of course, a disadvantage on the subject-matter 

, The same type of reversal occurs- with respect to the fifth ad- 

J* p ! an B the teachers of special methods, as members of 
the education department, are more likely to represent the point of 
view of that department and the point of view which is in operation 
m the practice and .demonstration schools than are the methods 
takers « plan A. This, it is claimed, makes the induction period 
for practice teachers shorter and easier. ^ 

The eighth advantage claimed for plan A-namely, that the 
separate-methods courses help to integrate the several courses of the 
department or the work of the department with other departments- 

18 “ ? Ian B > unless the education-department teacher of 

special methods is also a subject-matter specialist and thoroughly 

familiar with the content of all the courses offered in that subjei 
in the institution. „ * 

Anting the disadvantages mentioned in connection with plan B 
m which the separate-methods courses are taught by members of 
the education department, four correspond to the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh given for plan A. (See pp. 105-6.) 

As was true for the advantages in which a difference existed the 
statement of the first and second disadvantages of plan A can biased 

for pUn B exrapt that the terms “ subject matter ” and « methods » 
must be interchanged. 

Under plan B the teachers of the special methods for a par- 
ticular subject-matter field are so much more conversant with the 
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teaching problems than with the subject matter of the field that 
the courses are likely to become pragmatically device ful with little 
direct association with the appropriate subject-matter background. 
The form of instruction is emphasized and -the content neglected. 
Such courses do not command the respect of the subject-matter 
teachers. • 

The second disadvantage of plan B is the reverse of the second dis- 
advantage presented for plan A. The practice teachers are inade- 
quately prepared for their work in the practice schools because they 
have had their methods fully (often too fully) presented but not 
related to the appropriate subject-matter material. 

The third disadvantage listed against plan A may not always be 
true of plan B. If the time given to methods in plan B is counted 
as part of the offerings in education and not in the subject-matter 
department it may not reduce the time allotted to the study of sub- 
ject matter. If counted as part of the subject-matter offerings re- 
gardless of whefe it is given it is the same for plans A, B, and C. 

The lack of professional incentives for the subject-matter teachers 
to cooperate in the supervision and follow-up of their students is 
even greater in plan B than in plan A. It is easier to shift the 
entire responsibility for all such professional elements to the depart- 
ment of education. 

Besides the eight disadvantages just listed for plan B at least 
two others should be mentioned. 

9. Plan B, by placing the special -methods courses in the department 

of education, tends to widen the professional gulf which now 
too frequently separates the field of education from the subject- , 
matter fields. In some institutions in which plan B is used the 
isolation is almost complete. 

10. Plan B encourages the employment of experienced teachers and 
supervisors as teachers of special methods courses, especially in 
those subjects which are taught, in the elementary and secondary 
schools. These instructors are usually successful, often unus- 
ually successful teachers, but are almost certain to have only 
a limited part of the scholarly background in education and 

. psychology and especially in the subject matter of the field 
which the . teachers of such courses should have. Courses in 
special methods taught by such teachers are often composed too 
largely of the classroom devices which proved effective in their 
own teaching experience. 

Advantage* and ditadvantages of plan C — General-methods 
courses with or without special-methods courses . — Plan C, as pre- 
viously explained, may take m variety of forms, depending upon 
whether or not it is combined with special-methods courses or with 
the work of the practice and demonstration schools and whether the 
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special-methods courses are taught by teachers in the subject-matter 
departments or the education departments. The essential difference 
between plan C and either plan A or B is that the course in general 
methods is made the foundation for the special -methods courses' and 
presents all those elements which are appropriate for all courses but 
not the peculiar responsibility of any. The advantages and dis- 
advantages listed for plan C are similar to those presented for the 
two preceding plans, except that there are enough differences be- 
tween plan C and either plan A or plan B so that several of the 
arguments for and against it do not hold without, certain additional ’ 


_ntages claimed for plan C include the second, third, 

fourth, sixth, and seventh (see p. 104) listed for plan A. The 
other three advantages listed may be similar to those for plan A 
or plan B according to whether or not the general methods in plan 
C is connected with special-methods courses given in and by the 
subject-matter departments or the education departments. 

Besides the eight advantages presented its advocates maintain that 
the course in general methods presents so much of 'the foundation 
material dealings with teaching problems that the time devoted to 
special methods may be materially reduced. Courses' in special 
methods may be confined largely to applications and illustrations of 
the general principles of teaching in the several subjects. 

A tenth advantage claimed for a plan involving a foundation 
course-in general methods is that it tends to give more unity to the 
methods of teaching advocated, by the different departments through- 
out the institution— a more uniform application of the principles 
presented in the general-methods course and less confusion among 
the students and in the practice school. ' •• 

Plan C is subject to most of the disadvantages or weaknesses -that 
were listed for plan A or plan B but, as mentioned in the discussion 
of its advantages, the variety of forms in which it occu* makes 
rlight rewordings necessary in order that these may apply to any 
particular form. In general the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth disadvantages of plan A (see pp. 105-6) and the first, 
second, ninth, and tenth disadvantages of plan B (see pp. 106-7) 
apply to plan C organizations. 

A question should be raised concerning the claim that the course 
in general methods reduces the time necessary for special methods. 
This may be true for the institution as a whole but it is rarely true 
for the total program of individual students. In other words, the 
special-methods course in a certain subject may be shortened but it 
will rarely be shortened by as much time as the student spends in 
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the general -methods course. The two courses take more time from 
the subject-matter fields than the organizations proposed in "plans 
A or B. 

Still another limitation of the general-methods part of plan 0 is 
concerned with the claim that such a course tends to give more unity* 
to the methods of teaching advocated by the different departments of 
i he institution. Opponents of this plan believe that a general-methods 
course does do just that and thereby overemphasizes form of presenta- 
tion and often serves as a deterrent to adaptations and the use of 
initiative in instruction, especially iri the special-subject fields! V 

The advantage* and disadvantage s of plan D — the professional, 
treatment of subject matter , — Plan D is different enough from the 
three preceding plans so that fewer of the statements of the advan- 
tages and disadvahtages can be listed without some modification or 
explanatory comment. For that reason, as well as the more impor- 
tant reason that plan D has been and still is one of the u controversial 
issues ” in the education of teachers in this country which has pro- 
duced as much discussion as any other issue, the claims for and 
against this plan wiH, be presented in greater detail than was done 
for the other more commonly used plans. 

In the discussion of this plan it should be borne in mind that 
the two distinctive features are the absence of separately organized 
methods courses and the integration of the necessary professional 
elements w/th the appropriate content in subject-matter courses. 
One or two general reservations should also be made. Plan D as- 
sumes that the teachers of the integrated courses in this plan will 
be primarily interested in the preparation of teachers and that tjieir 
loyalties to either subject matter or methods will be sutyxdihatecl 
to the larger issue. It is also necessary under plan D to have a few "» 
courses in which the emphasis upon the methodology side is greater 
than on the subject-matter content. Examples of such courses are 
those dealing with the problems of teaching primary reading or 
handwriting — subjects in whicA the principal objectives are the ac- 
quisition of initial skills. In those subjects the prospective teacher 
must be prepared to guide the establishment of correct or efficient 
habits in the formation of those skills. 

- The advantages of the professional treatment of subject matter 
which are usually presented by those who believe in this method may 
be listed as follows: 

1. The teacher of professionally presented subject-matter courses is 
more certain to know both the subject matter and the profes- 
sional material of the courses. The probability that he will 
kQow one side well and the other inadequately is less than for 
tte other plans. 
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2. This plan does not prevent periods of concentrated work on sub- 
’ jsct-matter content or upon professional elements which is an 

advantage claimed for the other plans. It does make it possible 
to combine the two phases in such ways as to make one reinforce 
the other. This plan does not prevent a united and continuous 
development of the course. It merely changes the criterion from 
a logical organization of subject matter to the efficient prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

3. This plan also tends to develop specialists in the teaching problems 

of e^h'Tftibject- matter field and it also develops more of them 
because every subject-matter teacher in a professional school for 
teachers becomes such a specialist. As was true for the other 
plans, the professional success of the teachers of these integrated 
courses will depend upon the success with which they combine 
-the scholarly presentation of the subject matter of their fields 
with the appropriate information about the teaching of that 
material to pupils of the age or school division for which the 
students are preparing to teach. * 

4. Because plan D requires every teacher in a subject-matter depof^ 

ment to be also a teacher of methods for his special field, it is 
highly probable that departments will agree upon policies con- 
cerning approved teaching procedures. This makes for greater 
departmental unity and effectiveness in the preparation of 
teachers. 

6. By having certain professional elements, general in their appli- 
cation to all courses in a department, given in connection with 
the first course taken in that department, the prevention of 
duplication of these elements is possible as in the other plans. 

6. In plan 1) each teacher of professionalized subject-matter courses 

will know enough about the 'subject matter and professional 
content of the other courses in his department to be able to draw 
upon the work of the several courses to supplement the wo4 
of his course and will also be able to avoid duplicating the prof- 
essional work which his students have had in other courses in 
the department. 

7. In plan D the functional integration of subject matter and method > 

is made as the related materials are presented. The responsi- 
bilities for establishing the necessary “ working relationships ” 
between unite of subject matter and the approved methods of 
teaching them are assumed jointly by the teacher and the stu- 
dents: In plans where the methods courses are organized, sepa- 
rately from the subject-matter courseslthe students are expected 
to carry most of the responsibility for that integration. One 
value of the plan D arrangement is that the practice teachers 
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are able to use from the first all their teaching resources in the 
subjects they are assigned to teach. It tends to shorten the 
transition period between initial participtation and responsible 
room teaching. 

8. One of the most important advantages of plan D is that it makes 

possible — in fact it makes almost necessary — a closer relation- 
ship between subject-matter instructors and the demonstration 
' and practice schools. Under this plan the various subject^ 
matter teachers are required to assume their share of such re- 
sponsibilities as : The making of courses of study for the training 
school, the preparation of demonstration lesspns, the assignment 
of practice teachers, the supervision of practice teachers, and 
the determination of whether or not students satisfy the practice- 
teaching requirements for graduation. 

9. Under plan D the time devoted to separately organized general 

and special methods courses in the other plans is given to. the 
subject-matter departments. Thus they have direct control over 
more of the student’s time than in any of the other plans, with 
the exception of plan A. 

10. The supervision -of practioe teaching in this plan is distributed 
among all of the subject-taiatter teachers. This not only makes 
the load lighter on .each one, but makes it possible to have the 
practice teacher supervised by the subject-matter specialists' 
with whom he prepared for that teaching, as well as by the critic 
teacher for the grade or subject in which he is teaching. 

11. Plan D decreases by at least one person the number who may 
be held responsible for the successes and failures of practice 
teachers in the training school. If the practice teacher shows 
weakness either in mastery of the subject matter he is teaching 
or in ability to present it in acceptable form there is no question 
as to the department responsible for his inadequate preparation 

' or for recommending him as ready for practice teaching. It 
is less easy to shift responsibilities for professional preparation 
of prospective teachers in plan D than in the other plans. 

12. Not only does plan I) encourage a closer relationship of the sub- 
ject-matter departments with the training school but it en- 
courages all teachers of professional subject-matter courses to 
follow more of their graduates into the field. There are three 
beneficial results of such follow-up by the teachers, of profes- 
sionally treated subject-matter courses. It helps the beginning 
teacher to get a better and quicker start and to avoid bad teach- 
ing habits and initial failures. It assists the institution to -evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of its work in preparing teachers for the' 
kind of work they will be called upon to do. Its greatest value 
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ia in it* in-service development of the tea-phere of the profes- 
sional subject-matter courses, who frxdn that, supervision are 
made aware of the professiopai needs of j the work in all the types 
•^of positions to which their students go, Inn umereble other bem*^ 
fits are received such as: Learning to know the interests of chil- 
dreo of different ages in their subject Understanding the teaching 
and learning difficulties at different grade levels; and obtaining „ 

' great variety of concrete illustrations for the professional prin- 
ciples they introduce into their courses. 

13. In plan E^all the teachers in the institution are perforce inter- 
ested in and informed about the principles and technique of 
teaching, the application of psychology and philosophy to the 
improvement of the effectiveness of teaching, and the result* 
of objective investigations in the realm of teaching. This body 
of constantljVgro>ring professional knowledge serves in a very 
real way as a medium of discourse in which the instructors of 
all departments, no matter how varied their content, may “ sj>eak 
the same language ”■ — an area of common understanding which 

^ dUy leAd 10 communit y of professional goals and ideals * 

14. Blan D results in a rigid evaluation of the content of each pro- 

fessional subject-matter tffmree. The teachers are interested in 
presenting as much useful subject matter as possible and yet 
realize that this must be done along with its appropriate pro- 
fessional material. Because the effectiveness of. the ta#cher is 
judged in terms of the success with which he presenta both ele- 
ments he is forced to weigh the actual and relative value of 
each element which he includes in his couree. Under such con- 
ditions, little time will be devoted to mere devices with limited 
application. f 

16. The gap between the subject-matter teachers and those in the 
departments of education and psychology which has- been re- 
f erred to in connection with the cither plans is lessened* under 
plui Members of the departments of education and psy- 
chology are contributing members of every subject-matter de- 
partment and in turn every teacher of a professional subject- ' 
matter course is a member of the departments of education and 
psychology as well as a member of the supervisory staff of the 
practice school. 
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16. The employment of experienced teachers from the public schools 
- “ teachers of general or special methods, which is possible and 
frequently practiced in plans B and C is as -definite! discouraged 
under plan IX The teacher of a professional subject-matter 
course must first of all know his subject in a thorough and com- 
prehensive way— a scholarly equipment which does not result 
^/merely from experience as a teacher. Teaching experience ^akes 
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a valuable contribution to the teacher’s knowledge of the profes- 
sional elements. It is not sufficient in itself, however. The expe- 
riential elements must be organised and evaluated in terms of 
principles of education and psychology which have much wider 
validity than can be obtained from the experience- of one 
individual. ‘ 4 ' % * 

17. If the methpds .elements are taught' by each subject-matter 
teacher as reqmrpd by the plan ^ type of organization it en- 
courages the development of methods adapted to each major held 
of instruction and moreover encourages adaptation to each 
specialized field within the larger field. Regardless of the ex- 
tent to which | Held is developed and subdivided there can be 
this adaptation. 

18. Because the subject-matter courses in plan D are so definitely 
designed for teachers they are by virtue of that fact less well . 
adapted for persons intending to prepare for work other than 
teaching. Such courses, therefore, tend to attract students who 

in .their professional ambitions and purposes at least are homo- 
geneous. This homogeneity of purpose mal^ possible faster 
progress -than is true when the instruction must be adjusted to 
a variety of major interests. 

19. Plan D decreases the temptation to introduce courses or large 
units of courses dealing primarily with review material — ma- 
terial which is contained in elementary or secontflry courses 
which the students may have to teach after graduation, but which 
they probably took as pupils in the lower schools. The instruc- 
tors of professional subjects matter courses know so much more 

*■ subject matter than they can possibly impart in the time avail- 
able that they will be-un willing to spare the time for review 
work. If such review work is necessary, it must he needed by * 
some individual students and not by others — it should there- 
\ fore be put upon an individual noncredit remedial basis, 

90. The introduction of the professional elements with the appro- . 
priate subjyt matter is -more certain to show the value of the 
, suggestions on methods and thereby command the attention and 
respect of the prospective teachers than is the case when the 
method elements are presented in separate courses andjout of 
their proper setting. * • * 

21. It is much easier to utilize demonstration lessons in connection 
with courses in which both the subject matter of the demonstra- 
tion and the method qf its presentation can be prepared and dis- • 
cussed in the same course by the same instructor. The situation 
need never arise in which the. subject-matter class is ready but 
the methods clam> has not covered the needed elements, or vice 
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/' ^ The presentation of both subject matter and methods in the same 
/ course saves much time which is used in “ professional stage- 

/ setting ” when the two elements are offered separately. For 

example, in the discussion in a methods course of the most effec- 
tive method for presenting a certain difficult unit of subject 
matter a considerable amount of time' must be taken to review 
the details of the subject-matter unit and show why it is diffi- 
cult to teach-in other words, set the subject-matter stage before 
. the professional discussion will be appreciated. If, on the. 
other hand, the teaching difficulties and the ways of meeting 
them were given when the unit of subject matter was first pre- 
sented the student would have all the details in mind and prob- 
ably would understand the professional comments better and 
in addition would save the time of the later review. 

23. Another time-saving element in the professional treatment of 
subject matter is that it is possible oftentimes to substitute pro- 
fessional questions which serve the purpose of questions which 
would be asked in a regular subject-matter course and at the 
same time introduce needed professional elements. For example, 
the questions after studying a modern novel : “ Would you 
recommend this story to junior high school pupils? ” “Which 
characters (or incidents) would they probably enjoy most? ” 

“ Why ? ” would produce as much thinking an<J much of the 
same thinking about the story as would such questions as: 
“What was the author’s purpose in writing this story?” 

“ IVhich is his best character ? ”. “ Why ? ” To the extent that 
this is trtm such professional elements can be introduced without 
taking any time from the subject matter. 

24. There are some topics in almost all subject-matter courses which 
may be presented on the college level m much the same way 

, as they Would be presented on the secondary level. Whenever 
this' may be done the instructor may at the beginning or close 
of the period call attention to that fact and thereby give a 
professional demonstration* which takes no additional time. 

25. Still another wayin which time may be saved by combining the 
professional and the subject-matter elements ik the same course 
is in the use of teste and examinations. Standardized teste and 
scales when the range of accomplishment is wide enough may 
be usjjgd for diagnostic purposes in the class and the method of 
giving, scoring, and interpreting the results may all be demon- 
strated when ■ the test is” given. Types of examinations and 
examination questions used in the class may serve, as models for 
form and methods of marking. Thus the record 6f accomplish- 
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ment for the class may be used as a means of professional 
instruction. 

The disadvantages of plan D are somewhat better known than 
the advantages since some of them are the disadvantage? not merely 
of plan D, bat of all plans fofthe professional education of teachers 
which involve any elements other than a general education and a 
knowledge of the specific subject matter to be taught. 

The disadvantages and opposing arguments which are peculiar to 
the combination of subject matter and professional elements essential 
to plan D are the ones whjch will be most fully presented here. 

1. One of the most frequently listed disadvantages of plan D is that 

the courses, because they are designed primarily for teachers, 
are not equally appropriate for students expecting to enter 
other fields of work. This same limitation holds for all pro- 
fessional schools when the courses are compared with the more 
general courses of the arts college type. The issue does not 
arise, however, to anything like the same degree in those pro- 
fessions in which professional preparation starts on the senior 
college or graduate level. In the preparation for those profes- 
sions the professional work follows the completion of the general 
education period. In preparing teachers the professional work 
accompanies general education and competes for time with it* If 
the institution prepares other groups besides teachers plan, D will 
require two or more divisions^of some of the classes. In smaller 
institutions this adds materially to the cost. 

2. Another serious difficulty connected with the successful operation 

of plan D is the difficulty of finding teachers who are adequately 
equipped to teach such professional courses. In comparison 
with the teachers in some of the other plans teachers in plan D 
require almost double preparation. They must first pf all know 
their subject-matter field in the same scholarly way that is re- 
quired of the teachers of separate subject-matter courses and 
in addition they must know much of the professional material 
which is expected of the teacher of a separate course in the meth- 
ods of teaching that subject. Of the two phases the thorough 
^ knowledge of his subject is the more important because the pro- 
fessional elements accumulate more rapidly as a result of such 
putononal activities a a observations and demonstrations in 
tn^-ip#actice school, supervision of practice teachers, follow-up 
of graduates, and other contacts with the actual teaching prob- 
- lems which are made in such courses. 

3. If each teacher is expected to present not only the subject matter 

of his field but also the most effective methods of presenting it 
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there is a probability that the professional elements will vary 
from subject to subject and from, teacher to teacher within the 
same fields because of the differences in the professional prepa- 
ration whiqh the instructors had. Plan C with its course in 
general methods will produce greater unity of teaching methods 
throughout pn institution than will any other plan. 

4. The professional treatment of subject-matter courses requires a 
more difficult and time-consuming although more varied teach- 
ing scheduty^pan other plans. In plan D instructors are ex- 
pected to prhtjide for observations and demonstrations in the 
practice school, to make supervisory visits when their studente 
are doing practice teaching' in either campus or off-campus 
schools, and to do some follow-up work with recent graduates 
Under other plans these time-consuming but professionally 
enlightening responsibilities are concentrated on the methods 
teachers and the Majority of the subject-matter teachers assume 
few if any such obligations. 

6. Those not in favor of plan D maintain that it does not insure 
closer agreement between the subject-matter teachers and those 
of the education department because the subject-matter teachers 
and not the teachers in the education department are held re- 
sponsible for the methods. The opposite result is claimed by 
those favoring plan D (N.B. item 15). This seems to be one 
of the items in plan D which depends upon the spirit of the 
staff rather than the form of organization. 

6. The professional treatment of subject matter tends to limit the 
; 0rder Jy Wft y m which either the subject matter or the methods 

may be presented. A series of related lessons may have to be 
interrupted by a demonstration or observation in the training 
school which must come at the time when the training-school 
class arrives at the topic requested for a demonstration. 

7. It is usually claimed that to teach methods in connection with 

practically every course will take more time than to concentrate 
the professional elements in a separate course. This is un- 
doubtedly true if every instructor repeats material which is gen- 
eral in its application and if all students take the same courses, 
lhis disadvantage should be considered with the ways in which 

the plan saves time and a balance struck between the two sets of 
claims. 

8. The fa ct that each course under plan D becomes more or less a 

complete unit tends to decrease the need for departmental unity 
and cooperation. This assumption would be almost as appro- 
priate for the separately organized courses in either subject mat- 
ter or methods if the course itself instead of the welfare of the 
students were the criterion of value. 
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9. Another disadvantage of plan D is that the shortage of teachers 

in the different fields who believe in professional treatment of 
subject matter and who are also equipped to teach such courses 
makes it difficult to introduce the plan. It is practically impos- 
sible to adopt the plan and put it into immediate operation on 
an institution- wide basis. Some teachers will be a^jg to start at 
once while others will have to be prepared in service^ — allowed to 
obtain either their knowledge of the professional" elements or of 
the subject matter as they teach the course. 

10. Another disadvantage attributed to plan D is that by leaving 
the professional elements to each subject-matter teacher they 
will be taught “ incidentally and therefore accidentally.” 

11. Another weakness associated with the introduction of the pro- 

fessional elements in the subject-matter courses is the difficulty 
of finding teachers of the professionally treated subject-matter 
courses who will be familiar with the professional elements at 
all school levels. This difficulty is as great for any teacher of 
special methods also. The fact that many more such persons 
are required under plan D is another phase of the difficulty of 
securing w plan D teachers.” , f 

It is not thought that the lists of advantages and disadvantage 
of the professional treatment of subject matter — the essential ele- 
ment in plan D— contain all of the elements on both sides of this 
controversial issue. It is believed that the more important and the 
most frequently mentioned ones are included. 

Report of the Commission on the Social Studies on this issufi . — This 
issue has added significance since the appearance of the Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association which places great stress upon the 
importance of the teacher in the improvement of instruction in the 
'social studies and upon the integration of scholarly subject matter 
with appropriate methods. A short quotation from that report will 
present the issue of the professional treatment of subject matter from 
another source and from another angle. After discussing the tend- 
ency to separate methods from content the report includes the 
following significant paragraphs: 

5. In the measure that method Is dissociated from appropriate content or 

knowledge of pnpil growth, education becomes shallow, formal or capricious, or 
all three. There is no procedure that can render substance unnecessary ; there 
is no technique of classroom legerdemain that can .take the place of scholarly 
competence ; there is no device of instruction that cu> raise the quality of the 
.educative process above the purpose, the knowledge the understanding, the 
vision of the teacher who employs it \ 

6. When the nature of the social sciences, as systennand flow of thought, la 
taken into account, it becomes evident at once that methodology, however useful 
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and Indispensable when developed In relation to content and pnrpoae, la utterly ' - 
Incompetent In Itself to organize, control, and direct the teaching process 
Even In the mind and work of the purest methodologist some frame of refer- 
ence, not method, dominates organization and emphasis. These considerations 
are particularly applicable to teacher-training Institutions, curriculum maker* *, 
and persons engaged In the supervision of social-science Instruction. 

7. Since methodology, if considered intrinsically, Is inseparable from the 
content of thought In the field involved, It cannot be organized successfully 
into a separate discipline and be made the peculiar possession of a teacher a 
supervisor, or even a teacher-training Institution. 

8. Methodology, if It revolves around its own center, becomes an Intellectual 
operation akin to that of the Sophists of ancient Greece or of the minor scholas- 
tics of the Middle Ages ; if it advances to the center of the substance with which 
it deals. It becomes a relevant aspect of purposeful activity. 

9. In concluding this criticism of the contemporary emphasis on formalistic 
method the commission would point out that this emphasis, as Indicated in 
chapter VII, represents in some measure a reaction from an equally formalistic 
emphasis on knowledge In the colleges and universities ahti a widespread dis- 
regard of the psychological problems involved In the teaching and learning 
processes. Many a college education has been filed away in a drawer of notes 
and notebooks, there to gather dust and be forgotten. Knowledge, like method, 

If Ineffectively related to significant purpose, is sterile.* 

Principal characteristic* of the professional treatment of subject 
matter for teachers. — Like all new procedures, the professional treat- 
ment of subject matter has met with its principal opposition from 
those who have studied it and do not approve its principle or who 
consider it impracticable and those Who do not understand it fully, 
but who are quite well satisfied with the methods of teaching and 
with the content of their courses as they are at present. In order 
to assist both of these groups, as well as others interested in this 
major issue in teacher education, a summary statement of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the professionally treated subject-matter 
course is included in essentially the form used in the preliminary 
report on the Survey ^and its findings made before the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and other organizations meeting 
with them at Minneapolis, February 1933.* 

^he principal characteristics of a professionally treated subject- 
matter course for teachers are as follows : , 

It is first of all tubfeot matter — accurate, scholarly, and of a degree of diffi- 
culty to challenge students at . the level the course Is offered, comparable In 
moat of Its contents to the, content of similar courses offered to students other 
than prospective teachers In colleges and universities. It Is in no- sense a re- 
view of material Included in elements ryor secondary school courses. 

In the second place. It is taught by an Instructor who has a scholarly com- 
mand of his field and In addition to scholarship has secured, either by expert- 

’* i 

1 Conclusion and Recommendations of the American Historical Association Commlaaloa 
on the Social 8tndlea. pp. 71-78, New York, Chaa. Scribner A Sons, 1934. 

• Twelfth Yearbook, American Association of Teachers Collate, 1988. p. 99. 
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■nee or extended observation of teaching In the public schools and In the prac- 
tice and demonstration school a sensitiveness to the problems Qf teaching his 
■object to children of different ages and varied Interests. He should also know 
enough about the history and philosophy of education, educational psychology, 
tests and measurements In his subject, and other similar professional material 
to be able to apply that Information in his questions. In his illustrative com- 
ments, in bis special assignments, in his demonstration lessons, In his examina- 
tions, In his supervision of practice teachers — in other words, in his teaching. 
Tbls professional “flavoring” need take but a relatively small proportion of 
the total time of the course. 

In the third place, it Is subject matter selected, whenever opportunities for 
■election exist, because the unit chosen will have more direct or indirect effect 
upon the work of the prospective teachers taking the course than other units ,» 
which might be selected. This selection cannot be made except by Instructors 
whose knowledge of the subject is sufficiently thorough to Bupply material from 
which to chose and who at the same time know the work of the public schools 
well enough to supply the criteria for those choices. 

In the fourth place, it Is subject matter selected for teachers who should 
be leaders in their communities, who should realise the Important role the 
schools will be called upon to ploy in molding citlsens for a complex and. 
changing civilization, who should be made conscious of the part the subject 
ipatter of that course can take In that molding, an<l who should develop per- 
sonal Interests which will contribute to their Intellectual, social, and recrea- 
tional life a a individuals. The subject matter of the course should contribute, 
whenever possible, to some or all of those ends. 7 — ' 

In addition to the characteristics listed, a subject-matter course for teachers 
will be more certainly and better adapted to the needs of those teachers if It 
is given in an educational unit which has: (1) All Instructors, working with 
the prospective teachers, whole-heartedly Interested in the work of educating 
teachers and* active In attempting to Increase the efficiency of teachers and the 
esteem in which they are held; ( 2 ) training school facilities affording ample 
opportunity for observation, demonstration, practice teaching, and some simple 
experimentation; ( 8 ) curricula ’ organized In terms of the needs of specific 
groups of teachers rather than because of any previously set subject-matter re- 
* quirementa — currlcola which will make It possible to become teaching-service 
minded rather than subject-matter minded; (4) students selected In terms of 
their interests and probable capabilities as teachers; and (5) an adequate set-up 
providing the prospective teachers with the basic content of education and 
psychology In such form and at such times that It can be applied and illustrated 
In the subject-matter courses without the need for reteachlng it in those courses. 

Incomplete as is this statement of professionally presented subject matter, 

H may assist In thinking about the question, “Just what are the distinctive . 
characteristics of courses for the education of teachers?” Those who believe 
that there are noqe and should be none will accept little of wbat has Just 
been presented. Those who believe that professional education has distinct 
characteristics may be stimulated to thought, discussion, and perhaps experi- 
mentation by this discussion. In that event, It is equally significant to all 
Institutions preparing teachers — normal schoolh, teachers colleges, colleges, or 
universities because If the idea has merit, the merit Is Independent of the name 
or organization of the school In which the work is done. * 
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ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF CLASS INSTRUCTION 

There are a number of elements essential to the professional equip. 
- ment of all public-school teachers which should be obtained before 
or parallel wit£ the .period of practice teaching. They are not 
usually presented in* the educational orientation or servioe courses 
and no subject-matter department or any courses in the departments 
should be Held especially responsible for them. These professional 
elements include the understanding of: The principles and problems 
involved in group instruction at different levels; obtaining a pro- 
pitious sUrt; preparation and adjustments of daily programs of' 
work to fit different types of school organizations; handling « hCme 
rooms ” and “ study periods ”; adjustment of class work to individual 
differences; classification and promotion of pupils; the keeping of 
records and the making of reports; school discipline; school house- 
keeping; the teacher’s part in extracurricular activities; the organi- 
aation of parent-teacher associations and the classroom teacher’B 
relationship to the teaching profession and to other teachers— pro- 
fessional* ethics. These and other topics are obviously not the special 
responsibility of any-subject-matter department, and yet they cannot 
be ignored or left to chance. 

The most approved ipethod of caring for this group of elements 

is to include them in a course in classroom management Called by 

various titles— which will include all these professional “orphans” 
and which will Be given during the semester or terra preceding the' 
beginning of practice teaching. It need not be an extensive course' 
but if required of all students, the items .included in it may 1* 
omitted from all of the professionally treated subject-matter courses. 

OBSERVATION, PARTICIPATION, AND PRACTICE TEACHING 

Present status of practice teaching in the education of teachers.— 
There is probably no professional phase of a teacher’s preparation 
upon which there is more agreement in theory and more diversity in 
practice than’ the development of necessary teaching «killp during 
* period of supervised practice teaching. 

About one-sixth of the universities, colleges, and junior colleges 
participating in the Survey offered practice teaching but did not 
require it. The remainder required it 'Nearly all of the normal 
schools and teachers colleges required it (table 11, vol. m. pt IV) 
From four-fifths to alTof the institutions prescribe<7bservation 
and/or practice teaching in their catalog announcements, but the 
transcriptions of courses takep by the graduates intending to teach 
showed that in 1982 about 30 percent of the graduates of the colleges 

and universities and about 12 percent of the graduates of teachers 

• • 
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colleges had not had practice teaching. (In a few cases the students 
were exempted from practice teaching because of previous teaching 
experience.) 

Further differences were found in the practices of these two 
groups of institutions in the amount of practice teaching required 
and in the types of facilities provided. Among the colleges and uni- 
versities the range in clock-hours of practice teaching reported to as 
frOm 18 to 815 and from 38 to 500 among the normal schools and 
teachers colleges. The median number of clock-hours of practice 
teaching shdfred that the normal schools and teachers colleges pro- 
ded for nearly twice as much for the secondary teachers as did 
the colleges and universities and about a third more for the ele- 
mentary teachers. Even though these differences are significant as 
group differences the range within any one group of institutions is 
so wide that it is fully as significant. For example, the difference 
between the median semester-hours for practice teaching for ele- 
mentary teachers in colleges (4.5) and teachers colleges (6.5) was 
2 semester-hours while the range between the teachers college with 
the smallest number (8) and the largest number (14) of semestet- 
hours for practice teaching for elementary teachers was 11, or five 
and one-half times the difference between the two groups. 

The colleges and universities, in addition to requiring less prac- 
tice teaching, have somewhat fewer facilities for practice teaching. 
Normal schools and teachers colleges are more likely to have prac- 
tice and demonstration schools under their control and located on or 
near the campus than other types of institutions in which teachers 
are prepared. The majority of colleges and universities depend for 
their practice-teaching facilities upon affiliated schools^ controlled by 
agencies outside the college or university. 

The cumulative result of these several differences indicated that 
practice teaching occupied a more important place in the profes- 
sional curricula for teachers in the normal schools and teachers 
colleges than in the colleges and universities. ’ 

Attitude of staff members toward observation and practice teach- 
ing . — In the expression of opinions on the educational issues sub- 
mitted to the teachers of representative courses several, issues in- 
volved practice teaching. The instructors of both groups — colleges 
and universities, and normal schools and teachers colleges — voted 
very positively in favor of the proposal that “ provision for practice 
teaching should be given in situations typical of surrounding regions." 
Both groups favored the minim um^standard of 90 clock-hours of 
student teaching, although the instructors in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges were decidedly more in favor of this than were 
those in the colleges and universities. Both groups favored very 
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** th ® re Sh ^ d ^“^uent opportunity 

for students .in all college courses to observe in the training-school " 
with the normal schools and teachers colleges' being slighUv moJ 
favorably inclined towar^ it than the other^oup. “rfofvJto UD on 
Ok, «u, °, Jhe “ superiority of good dJSLSrtfa! J^rX 
teaching m the preparation of tsaehers ” showed an intareW^ 
division of opinion among the instructors of both groups ofhKti 

Rftvfiv EaCh T U F ^ * b0Ut ' qU *' 15, divide<l on ^'0 issue 

Fifty-five percent of the college and university instructors voted 
yes with or without reservations and 53 percent of 
school and teachers college instructors voted tf no” with or with 
out reservation. The expression of opinion! of • ? th " 

the light of the Survey^retUTOs, which showed that only IbouTon^ 

** r trUCt °V ** «“*« “ d universities 
two-fifthp in the normaPschools and teachers colleges arrant / * 

. or °^' ontl '*—»** 

.Professional significance of the tuning school— h» w ' • . , 

out in the discussion of the professional treatment of robjretXtto 
courses, the training achool is on. of the room important ^ a. ^ 
menta of professionslixstion. lie frequent and r£3 urn bt s^» 
members is one of theaureet indications of the p3m.ee of prote 
nonal .deals amongW staff members and also on, of the ZS 
means of developing the professional «,uipment of the JherewT 

Besides serving as an index of professional attitude and as a means 
of promoting the professional development of facultv l!i‘T 
training school serves in four oth.r vs% °* 

the development of that degree of teaching skill XtilTfOT Z 
_beg,nn,ng teacher-, degree which will proLt the3£ from tt 
explo.tat.on resulting from p'oor teaching during the wS 
year of teaching andwghich will at the same time protect the teacher 
frommitial failures mid from the formation of undesirable teaching 

2. Evidence of ability to fulfill successfully the praetice-teschinv 

2ZT£! fi " al “ d most “«”ificJSTme«hro oi f 

rtndent s fitness to graduate and to receive a certificate to teach 

canJtn^on'eThfr mostreliable check (which 

can be controlled by the institution) of the professional effectivenea. 

V ^ 8tudenta are unable to teach snocessfully certain 
fie ds in th. trammg school, there should be a careful study ofvT 

.We r^son. and, tf posmble, .fixing rreponribilitTre tit 
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4. The training school also serves as a means of demonstrating dif- 
ferent methods of subject organization, of teaching, and of school 
organization. These functions serve teachers in servioe as well as 
students in residence. In some cases experiments may also be con- 
ducted in training schools, although it is not easy to combine pntc- 
• tice features and experimental features -in the same training school, 
tbpecially if it is small. * 

Occupying a position of such professional importance in the 
preparation of teachers the use of the training school is certain to 
be the subject of . much controversy. The very great variety in 
practice with respect to its use is evidence of the truth of that state- 
- menh Some institutions make no attempt to offer any practice 
teaching, while others do not attempt to meet the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges minimum standard of 90 clock-hou^s of 
practice teaching. Some institutions meet the 90 clock-hours stand- 
ardly including observations and periods of graded participation in 
the 90 hours. At the other extreme, some institutions provide almost 
a year’s work in observatwti, participation, and practice teaching and 
consider the 90 clock-Jiotir minimum as “ ridiculously inadequate.” 
Observation oi teaching is spread over the entire length of the cur- 
riculum by some ' and concentrated in a 2- or 3-point separately 
organized coursyby others. Some institutions provide for a gradual 
and “ graded ” induction period by means of so-called u participation 
activities ” which represent partial responsibility for a period of 
■ teaching, ahd others start practice-teachers immediately with teach- 
ing responsibilities. Some institutions concentrate the period of 
practice teaching, and others divide it into shorter periods followed 
by periods of professional study motivated by the practice-teaching 
experiences. Some institutions give all the practice teaching in the 
campus training school, others use the campus school for demonstra- 
tion purposes and for initial participatiomand give the practice work 
in affiliated schools. One State is experimenting with a plan re- 
quiring a period of at least 6 weeks’ practice teaching in some rural 
school because^ such a large percentage of all the graduates of the 
• normal schools and teachers colleges are compelled to take their 
first positions in the rural schools. 

There is slight exaggeration in the statement that there aye as 
many patterns for the use of the training school in the education' of 
teachers as there are institutions in which teachers are prepared. 
The logical conclusions from such diversity are that present condi- 
tions are undesirable and contain many unjustifiable makeshifts or 
that practice teaching is really of no vital consequence in programs 
for the education of teachers. In the light of the data presented 
in volume III of the Survey report and the agreement of the large 
majority of instructors the second conclusion is untenable. That 
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being the ewe, there is eridend^prearing need for a concerted attack 
upon such problems as: What is the optimum amount of practice 
teaching needed for the several types of teaching positions? What 
is the most effective pattern for practice teaching! (Dr. Marshall’s 
study indicated that distributed periods of practice were most effec- 
tive.) What are the most efficient methods for providing the neces- 
sary supervision of the student teacher’s initial teaching? Should 
training school conditions be typical of the schools in the communi- 
bes in which the students will teach or should they be typical of the 

^ m ,^ e *** 8erved or they approach as nearly 

deal school conditions as it is possible to make them! How ranch 

responsibility should subject-matter teachers take in construed™ 
curricula for the training schools and in the supervision of pnfctice 
teachers? There problems should be studied by State* byhistitu- 
taons, and by individuals; and whenever and wherever it is possible 
to do so controlled eiperimentation in this field should be encouraged 
and the results widely distributed. 


PROFESSIONAL SUMMARY AND INTEGRATION COURSES 

Even if it can be assumed that the prospective teacher has been 
professionally oriented, provided with the needed educational and 
psychological concepts and techniques, given an understanding of 
the individuals to be taught, equipped with a satisfactory knowledge 
of how professionally, to present his subject matter, prepared for 
the problems of class instruction and given the opportunity to de- 
velop the required degree of teaching skill during a peri.od of super- 
vised practice teaching, there is a seventh professional element needed 
in his preparation. He must be led to consolidate there experiences 
mto a personally accepted “ working philosophy ” for the profession 
fie has selected, an understanding of the place of education in the 
social and political structure and of his place and responsibilities 
in education, which will serve as the basis for his professional deci- 
sions and be the basis for his professional ideals. 

To be sure, the practice teaching experience in itself is an inte- 
grating experience in which the prospective teacher is forced to uti- 
lize all of his professional equipment, but his immediate attention 
is so focused upon the mastery of certain teaching skills that “ he 
fails to see the woods for the trees.” This final integration of all 
the elements in a teacher’s preparation is far too important to be 
left to chance. Any institution which considers J,he preparation of 
teachers as one of its principal functions should plan very d efini tely 

to provide this seventh phase of a teacher’s preservice professional 
preparation. 


* M o nh o ll , Mm M. Bmlonttoo of type* «t otade&t4Mchli» 

•**. Colombia University, IMS. 


Now 
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A course which will perform this function need not be long or 
elaborately organized — probably should not be. It can combine some 
of the content of such courses as “ history of education ”, M principles 
of the content of such courses as “history of education”, “educa- 
tional philosophy”, “educational sociology ”, and “the State school 
system ” essential ,to the development of the “ working philosophies ” 
for which the course is organized. 

Concluding ttatement of professional element* in the preparation 

of teacher t 

The discussion of the distinctive professional elements in the edu- 
cation of teachers has been presented in greater detail than other 
topics in this summary volume because they constitute the area in 
which the largest number of troublesonie controversial issues are 
found and because they are the elements, which in the long run will 
determine whether or not teaching is to be a profession and therefore 
whether or not the preparation of twlchers is to be a professional 
task or an uncertain and varying, byproduct of general education. 

For these reasons ajny effort to bring these issues more sharply 
into the thinking of all students interested in the preparation of 
teachers for the school systems of the United States seems justified. 

SECTION 3. ELECTION VERSUS PRESCRIPTION IN THE EDUCATION 

OF TEACHERS 

Present practice with respect to election and prescription . — The ex- 
tent to which curricula for teachers should be prescribed is another 
of the major issues involved in the larger issue of how to improve 
the professional preparation of American public-school teachers. 
The extreme position on this questiqn is that those responsible for 
the preparation of a teacher for a specific kind of position should 
know the beet possible preparation for that position and prescribe 
that preparation in its entirety. Such a position assumes a number 
of conditions, however, which do not prevail in this country. It 
assumes that all students will start the prescribed curriculum with 
approximately the same preprofessional preparation and that all 
positions of a given type involve the same work, are organized in the 
same way, and present very similar instructional and extraclass 
problems. The other extreme with no prescription is obviously a 
repudiation* of all claims for special preparation for teaching. Prac- 
tice in -the United States ranges almost from one of these extremes 
to the other. ' t 

An analysis of the catalog prescriptions in 66 representative . 
normal schools and teachers colleges showed that 89 percent pre- 
scribed “ restricted electives ” (a definite amount of work required 
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rBhpngftom « to 101 eemreter-boura with . tnedi.n of 31 eemesUr 

iZ tlJ P ' r<Wt of <*• “™> institutions provided^ 

, ". ,lraouot ^“ni 1 to 79 semester-hours with ' 
r t f median of 39 semester-hours. 

* An analysis of the preecriptmns and electives in a selected list „f 

datTfoTre* sllOWwl ver y 8im,iar conditions. The 
U for restricted electives Miong colleges end universities 
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Ituw nnd universities 17 pt 
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. monp these institutions restricted electives were required in about 

mXTof 15 p "”*; r * Bgi “ g fTOm 3 10 tO semester-hours with . 
medien of 18. Free electives -ere showed ih pr.ctic.llv dh 

tatrons in amounts ertending from 1 to M semester-hours with' . 

median of newly 30 semester-hours. Thus nearly two-fifths of th 

z^ Ue r uni ~ «**« - -7e^ 0 ? c 

Attttude of » nstructors on election and prescription .^ the instmc ' 
tore of representative courses in both groups favored very slronalv 

tefJdudriS “ h d “ tiC * 1 | degTW propo “ 1 th *‘ “ 'Wes shdbld 
he included in e»ch curriculum designed to educate proenective tJuT 
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, ' V percent of the teachers college instructors. Both 
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‘ free for election th« P^nOed and the proportion to be left 
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education of teachers are that they enable the students to adjust their 
courses to their previous preparation and also that they enable stu- 
dents to supplement their general cultural education and to develop 
their special avocational or creative interests and abilities. The data 
obtained from the transcripts of students.’ records from representa- 
tive institutions in 1932 indicated that neither of these nS^ts was 
satisfactorily achieved. Students tended to concentrate their work 
in the older academic fields both in high school and in college and 
to take more than the prescribed amount of woHt in the major and 
minor subjects, and in education and psychology. It was also evi- 
dent from the small numbers of students who. took work in the 
special -subject fields, such as art and music, and in the fields of 
sociology, economics, and political economy, that those prospective 
teachers were little concerned with their general education or with 
the development of their special interests and abilities. 4 The follow- 
ing distribution of the general pattern of work taken in lygh school, 
and college by 1,000 prospective teachers from 24 collegS and uni-' 
venuUp6*will show the concentration in some fields and the neglect 
in others. Of -all the work taken by those prospective teachers in * 
high school and college, 17.8 percent was in English, 16.4 percent in 
foreign languages, 14.8 in social studies (history 10.9, political 
science 1.4, sociology 1.4, economics 1.1), major subject 12.7 percent, 
science 10.7 (physical 5, biological 4, general science 1.7), mathe- 
matics 9.8 percent, education 8 (general' education and educational 
psychology 6.3, special methods 1.4, student teaching 1.3),Mniscel- 
laneous 3.9 percent (miscellaneous 1.9, religion 0.8, geography 0.6, 
philosophy 0.6), special subjects 2.T pfroent (home economics 1, 
commercial education Q.9, industrial arts-0.4, agriculture 0.8, library 
science 0.1), psychology 1.7 percent, and fine arts 1.6 percent (art 
0.8 and music 0.7 )r~ 

English, foreign language, social studies, the major, science, mathe- ‘ 
matica, and education comprised percent of all the work taken 
by a representative group of prospective teachers from a selected 
group of institutions. « 

Major and minor requirements for teachers. — A'Jarge proportion 
of the prescriptions for teachers consists of the major and minor 
requirement and the courses in*-eflu cation, psychology, methods, and 
practice teaching. 

The plan of organization vyhich requires students to select major 
and minor fields of concentration and prescribes specific courses and 
tn inimum amounts of work in the majors and minors, is nearly uni- 
versal among the institutions educating teachers in this country. It 

*Tbeoe phaae* of the education of teacher* are presented In greatest detail In aee I, of 
thla chapter and tn toL III, pt’II, ch*. VI and VII and pt III, cha. IV, V, and VII, of tha 
terras report Office of education Bulletin 18M, no. A0. 
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is an unquestioned tradition among most of the colleges and univer- 
sities, and apparently was adopted with equally unquestioning faith 
by the teachers colleges when they increased the length of their cur- 
ricula '‘to 4 years and became degree-granting institutions. The 
agreement in the general pattern is indicated by the fact that in 1932 
the 57 selected colleges and universities whose catalogs were analyzed 
demanded for a major in the academic subjects a median -of 25 
semester- hours and in the special and vocational subjects 36 semester- 
hours. The corresponding figures for 66 selected normal schools 
and teachers colleges were 26 and 32 ; The special and vocational 
majors varied more widely than the other majors for the two reasons 
that most of them have certain skill elements which must be mastered 
as well as the informational content and that they are subjects not 
generally or extensively studied by students in<the high schools. 
/Aside from indicating the similarity of curriculum organization 
between the teachers colleges and the colleges and universities the 
' genera! agreement in major requirements in these two groups is of 
little consequence. The fact that the range in the major require- 
ments within any one type of institutions is so great is, however, a 
matter for serious concern. Why should one college, for example, 
require a major ifx music of 18 semester-hours and another institution 
in the same group require 80 ? When ranges of this magnitude exist, 
what happens to the other? elements in the teacher s professional 
preparation ? Among the selected colleges and universities in which 
this problem was studied the ranges in the prescribed work for some 
of the subjects were: Biology, 15 to 55; commercial education, 18 to 
64; English, 18 to 41 ; history, 18 to 36; and physical education (men), 
21 to 60. The ranges in the normal schools and teachers colleges 5 ’ 
yvere equally extreme in most of the subjects. 

About half of the colleges and universities require a first minor 
and about a fifth of them require a Second minor. From three-fourths 
to nine-tenths of the normal schools and teachers colleges require a 
first minor and about a fourth of them a second minor. First minors, - 
when required, usually demand somewhat more than half as much 
work and second minors about two-fifths as much work as majors in 
the same field. 

\ The prevalence of this type of curriculum organization is particu- 
larly significant when it is remembered that most of the elementary 

Seachere will be expected to teach 8 or 10 subjects, each of which 
could be considered a major responsibility, and that most of the 
high-school teachers will (jo their first teaching in small high schools, 
in which they will be expected to teach three ok. more subjects, often 
quite unrelated in content. 
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The concept of teaching competency and prescribed courses. — On© 
apparently inescapable result of the major and minor type of organi- 
zation is the impetus it gives to the development of departments, 
with the resulting tendency to add instructors, multiply courses, in- 
crease specialization, and lose professional perspective. If the pre- 
. scription of courses for teachers continues to remain within, the 
control of major departments (including education and psychology), 
there is little hope that the curriculum patterns for prospective 
teachers will be any better adapted to their professional n feeds than 
they are at present* 

If, on the other hand, the curricula for teachers could be based 
upon a thorough acquaintance with the work that the teachers will 
be called upon to do, and also the things which they should be able 
to do in order to improve existing conditions, then the prescriptions 
could be made in terms of providing the best preparation, regardless 
of majore%nd minors, in the Ame available for the specific kind of 
position for which the teachers are preparing. This concept of 4 
“ competency ” in the field if used as a basis for constructing profes- 
sional curricula for prospective teachers, can do much to correct* / - 
the present limiting effect of the vested interests ol departments 
; which so often interfere with the larger purpose id preparing 
competent te adhere. 

Differentiation of curricula for teachers. — An application of the 
concept of teaching competency and oqe form of prescription is in- 
volved in the practice of differentiated curricula for teachers pre- 
paring for different types of positions, as, for example, a curriculum 
2 years in length for rural teachers or a curriculum for special 
.teachers and supervisors of music. Such specially designed curricula 
make possible a more direct application of the content of subject- 
matter courses and professional courses to the specific needs of the 
teachers for whom the curricula are organized. The extreme posi- 
tion on this issue provides for differentiation in practically all sub- 
jects in the curriculum, such, for -example, as arithmetic for rural 
teachers^ arithmetic for primary teachers, arithmetic for intermediate 
teachers, and arithmetic for junior high school teachers. In prac- 
tice the number of group^to be cared for and the number of small 
. classes which* would result make it necessary to have some of the 
courses common to two or more, differentiated groups. Furthermore, 
thefe are some subjects in which the differentiated elements are so. 
few and the common elements are so many that several groups can 
take the course at the same time and the differentiated elements be 
cared for by a few special meetings in which the class is divided into 
t groups with common interests for special discussions and explane* 
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tions. Then there are also some courses which all teachers need for 
general background material. Such courses may advantageously be 

W? special teachers. 

The extent to which differentiation of curricula is followed in the 

preparation of teachers in the United States is shown in the reports 
y Dr. Rugg and Dr. Peik on the curricula for the preparation of- 
teachers vol IU, pts II and III). I n the analysis of catalogs of 
.66 normal schools and teachers colleges 170 different titles of cur- 
ricula were found, only 42 of which were offered in 5 percent or 
more of the institutions. These curricula also varied in length from 
1 to 5 years^— the rural curriculum being the only, one offered in 5 
percent or more of the institutions on a 1-year basis. 

The situation is' fully as complicated among the colleges and uni- 
versities especially the latter, among 41 of which there were 62 
. different curricula offered in 10 percent or more of the institutions. 
Many of these in both groups of institutions are curricula for the 
preparation of teachers in a special subject such as English 
mathematics, history, and chemistry. ’ 

Among the educational issues submitted to the several groups of 
admmistrators and teachers two bore very specifically upon the ques- 
tion of differentiation. The first of these was “ The program of 
teacher education should be general rather than specialized; teachers 
should be trsib^d with but slight attention to specific positions or 
levels in other Vords, we should educate teaeffers, not specialists, 
such as primary (teachers, physical^education teachers, or matht 
marics teachers. Presidents, special-subject instructors, and edu- 
catipn instructors in colleges and universities and the entire teachers- 
college group voted as not favoring this proposal. The instructors 
of the academic subject* were about evenly divided on the issue 
61 percent favoring and 49 perqmt voting against it. • ’ 

40 °^ ain °P inions on problem was 
that, further differentiation of curricula beyond the required teach- 

. yig major and the special methods, observations, and practice teach- 
ing which are included in the usual prescriptions inr'psycholo’gy and 
education is necessary for secondary teachers of academic subject*.”' 
On this issue the academic instructors again were divided (48 percent 
lor and 52 percent again*), while all the other groups approved it bv 
““Table votes ranging Iron) 66 per&nt to 83 percent. 

. It is evident that the prinqiple of differentiation of curricula is 
generally approved by those working directly in the field of educating 
teachers. Data to show the extent of differentiation were not r&dily 
available; and, because of the large number of curricula offered, " 
jmd the fact that each type of curriculum had several patterns caused 
by differences in their length and the type of institution id which 
they were offered, it was decided not to study this problem more in- 
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tensively. Variations in terminology and in the content of courses 
bearing the same titles made it impracticable to attempt a study of 
even the elements common to different curricula, let alone the courses 
and the content items which were distinctive for each curriculum. ^ 
One obvious result of differentiation of curricula, if the differentia- 
tion really affects the content of the courses and is not merely a pat- 
tern of courses, is that institutions with small enrollments must re- 
strict the number of curricula offered or else diffuse the instructional 
services to a point of ineffectiveness. 

Institutional concentration or specialization in the education of 
teachers . — The principles of differentiation and specialization can 
be very logically applied to State programs for the education of 
teachers. One or more institutions (depending upon the number 
in the State) can be designated to prepare teachers for specific types 
.of positions and especially for those positions for which there is a 
(limited demand or for which special instructional equipment is 
required. For example, one institution, in addition to its principal 
work of preparing teachers for the regular public-school positions, 
could specialize in the preparation of special teachers and super- 
visors of fine arts. While all institutions preparing public-school 
teachers would have to have some courses in fine arts, this one insti- 
tution could develop a larger staff, proyide more laboratories and 
studios, and offer more highly differentiated courses. The concen- 
tration of the prospective special teachers and supervisors* in one 
institution would provide a group of students large enough to make 
such specialization possible. This practice has been extensively and 
successfully followed for a number of years in Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 'California and to a less degree 
in a numbep-of other States. It is of value in the control of the 
supply of teachers, as will be shown in the following chapter, but 
it can be justified also on the basis of increased efficiency in profes- 
sional preparation of teachers and in economy of operation. 

SECTION 4. RELATION OF PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS TO IN-SEf(viCE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

“Initial perfection ” vs. “ safety minimum '} concepts . — Some of 
those responsible for the education of teachers have planned curricula 
so that prospective teachers may, at graduation be able to accept a 
teaching position and stall work in the fall with no more attention 
from administrative and supervisory officers than is given the expe- 
rienced teacher in the same building. The ^result of this plan of 
' teacher-education is to emphasize the mechanical and formal elements 
' of teaching with a review of the subject matter to be taught. The 
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insuring of initial perfection in those more readily observed charac- ' 
teristics of the beginning teacher takes so much time that there is 
little left for exposure to new levels of knowledge which will supple- 
ment and ennch the subjects to be taught^and which furnish the bask' 
for continued growth in scholarship. 4 

The other extreme is the belief that if a teachef^knows his subject 

well he can teach it or can learn very quickly “ on the job n how to 
teach it. 

The first plan denies the children the inspiration which comes from 
sound scholarship and the second exploits them during the period in 
which the teacher is learning to teach. 

A third positions one of the many which may be assumed between ' 
, e n t ^°. extr i em f 8 - . Ifc wthe concept of a “ safety minimum of teaching 
" - for the bc^nnmg teacl^r, which has already been suggested. 

It proposes to provide the beginning teacher with no more skill in 
cla® . instruction than is necessary to prevent exploitation of the 
children and to avoid the danger of initial failure on the part of the 
teacher and to spend all the time possible in the acquisition of a 
• thorough, comprehensive* and professional knowledge of as many 
. fields as possible. This plan assumes that the teacher will continue 
to grow while he teaches atfd that he will grow more certainly and 
more rapidiy in the line tff perfecting his teaching techniques than he 
will in the mastery of his subject. The “safety minimum” concept 
does not suggest thtft any less tune be spent in preservice preparation. ' 
t suggests that the time available be spent differently with greater 
emphasis upon securing a scholarly background less upon the 
perfection of the .mechanical elements of teaching. ’ This proposal 
does not imply that the teacher should have lower standards of what 
may be considered the art of teaching. It is" expected that high 

a *c? 8 7 lU be . obtained ^ demonstrations by master teachers. 

I he safety minimum ” concept; does not suggest' that any more 
time be devoted to the in-service preparation of teachers. It suggests 
merely that the time devoted to the in-service education of teachers 
be differently distributed and that its emphasis be changed. A little 
more. attention shduld be given during the first month or two of the 
new teacher s work to make sure -that he his a safe minimum of 
teaching skill and that he does not develop, bad teaching, habits. 
ARet this period the in-service emphasis should shift to one of stimu. 
atioa— encouragement to grow, to experiment, or to develop new 
units of teaching material. . 

p re»ert attitude, toward in-service education of, teachers^-Ks was 

Peripd 0f ™P id Actional exp&nsion 
which followed the World War was also a period of extensive up- 
grading for teaches in service. During that time much of the so- 
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called “ in-service ” education of teachers was in the nature of courses 
carrying credit toward some advancedjdiploma dr degree. As teach- 
ers become generally better prepared the'need ffor “^credit courses ” 
becomes less and the demand for'“ professional stimulation ” courses 
« increases. This change was reflected by Sfarve^data obtained in 
connection with the study of in-service educatioiuand of summer ses- , 
eions. In the special studies'of in-service education of teachers * an 
expression of opinion of the value of variousjdnds of in-service edu- 
cation was obtained by Anna M. Fuda from more thtfn 1,500 repre- 
sentatives of city superintendents, high-schodl principals, junior 
high school principals, elementary principals, high -school teachers, 
junior high school teachers, and elementwy teachers. Thirty-three 
different forms of in-service education were included* and each' was 
studied as to its estimated value and as to the agencies j^st able to 
provide the service- . • 

The means of in-service education studied were: Teachers’ meet- 
ings, supervision, comntittee work, Visiting days, leaves of absence, 
informal discussion, experimentation, reading circles, exchange of 
teacher,s<reseaich projects, educational clinics, demonstration teach- 
ing, contributions^ educational literature, membership in profes- 
sional groups, teacher self-rating, group extension classes, correspond- 
ence' study, summer schools, regular academic-year study, lat^ 
afternoon, evening, and Saturday classes, short field trips for study, 
^ucatihnal exhibits* libraries, museums, bibliographies, circuit* and 
bulletins school surveys, substitute teaching, teachers’ examinations, 
press books, magazines and newspapers, radio, cinema, and partici- 
pation in civic afrajrs. Each of these in turn wa9 divided into jts most 
frequently used forms', and those were evaluated. 'For example, of the , 
22 kinds of teachers’ meetings, those that discussed “specific ob- 
' jectives related to separate units of the” school'program ”, “ standards 
for evaluating elementary achievement (teaching efficiency)”, and 
“ local educational policies, for example, homogeneous grouping of 
children, directed study, activity programs ”, were the three rated of 
most value by the administrative 'officers. Thl^lassroom teachers 
agreed with the administrators, on the first, but thought- that u gen- 
eral educational objectives ”, “ methods of teaching related to sepa- 
rate units or courses of the school program ”, and “ modern educa- 
" tional movements ” were next in order of value. Both groups believed , 
that teachers* meetings were most effective when conducted byfthe - 
locai school system, next by professional organizations, and third by . 
State departments of education. As the most effective agencies foy 
conducting teachers, meetings, teachers colleges, normal schools, col- 
' leges, and universities received - altogether less than 10 percent of 

, , 1 Vot V, pL VI. «f tba Survty Export . OAe* of Mocottoa Bulletin 1®M, no. 10. , 
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t»c votf. This is one of the most signififs^Tindings of“the study 

t*JST a !?“ ° f the means ° f P romotin g “service development of 
^ W,U repav careful stud .v by the institutions educing 

Effect of certification on in-service education of teachers .— Msrk R 
Stine made the study of the effect of existing certificstion lsws upon 
he in-service education of teachers. Many Staten have regulation, 
that certain certifiiates can be renewed only after.a certaifhmount 
of advanced study has been done. The same condition is also imposed 
for exchange from one type of certificate to another. Nearl, 

( l *. rcent > ° f the total number of of renewable 

Wf <477 3SflT?a“? rV i Ce education for ™ew,l*„d nearly 

° { h ' totol nun ' b ' r of kinds of exchangeable 
could 1^^“^ “"..T™ education before the exchange 
could bfmade. Life certificates were granted in aU but five State 

when the Survey data were obtained, and more than half (64.8 per. 
cen ) o the.-various kinds. of. life Certificates were issued on- bases 
involving some form of in-service education. Ji 

Another of the in-service education studies attempted io discover 

4^ T, P hetween Ponnanehf certification and continued pro- 
fessional development This study, made by Walter^. Zaugg, dis- 
closed a definite tendency to make permanent certiJ&tion depend 
upon approved educational training; both pre-service and in-service. 

w-e were however, at the time his data were collected (1931) 18 
i5tat«Kur which potentially pannanept certificates could be secured 
whofiyor in part by examinations. Nine States at Jtfeat time invali- 
dated- permanent certificates if ,they wepe not used for stated 

periods of consecutive 'years. Thirty-one States exercised no control 

over the professional Ufe of the teacher ‘after the permanent certifi 
was granted, while 14 States retired that £ra p^pfeSon^ 
training be tafe^during the probationary period f^.soml forms of 
permanent negation, and 6 States attempted to Ltroi^TIt^ 

31 1 d G fi < ! f *l Ch ? th T gh “ 878161,1 of ^r^cate renewals 
based on definite types of professional growth. M< ' 

t - n W u°^ er , 8tU< ^ eS “ ^ is grou P made b y Frantf&J. Brown and 
Lalla H. Pickett ascertained the extent of .the in -servfe programs for 

teachers conducted by colleges and universities and by normal schools 
and teachers colleges. ' 1 

In general the in-service programs of both groups are 
m scope and include mtet of { the 33 activities listed a#C 
was evidence that^many of the elements in the prograiiPere ci«* 
adered of littie value by te,cheitt Such elements Aonl^ hi made 
more helpful or f Be omitted from the programs.’ Thpre wa^alsi 
evidence that institutional programs of in -service education should be 
planned to cover a period of year* and that the classroom teachefs, 
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the administrative and supervisory officers, and representatives^ the * 
institutions should cooperate in the formulation of those programs. 

One of the most extensive and successful of the in-service education 
programs which has been conducted in this country is the one by 
the United-States Federal Board for Vocational Education (now part 
f the United States Office of Education). As new fields, vocational 
nd agricultural education were forced to develop rapidly and to 
start, with teachers not all of whom were professionally prepared for 
the specialized tasks of vocational education. The planned manner 
in which teachers were prepared and encouraged to grow on the job 
»is a matter of much interest and value to anyone concerned with the 
preparation of teachers. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICES FOR TEACHERS 


One means, generally recognized but little used, of improving the 
professional preparation o£ American teachers is the provision Of 
systematic placement and follow-up services for the students Who 
complete courses for teachers. It is important that a prospective 
teacher be prepared for a specific type of position, but it is also very 
important that he have the opportunity to teach in that type of posi- 
tion and under supervised conditions which will assist him in making 
the necessary initial adjustments successfully. If some responsibility 
for helping to get the student placed in the proper position and for 
the supervision of his early teaching is definitely assumed by the 
* institution s which he was prepared, it yvill have at least these bene- 
ficial results^: It will exten4 the length of professional preparation; 
it will provide the young teacner with supervision from specialists 
with whom he has* worked; it will add to the.efficjency of the school 
system in which he teaches; it will afford an opportunity to follow 
thX work^of outstanding graduates and assist in their professional 
advancement ; and it will also have a direct value to the institution, 
because the initial successes and failure^ of the graduates supply the 
most valuable measures of the successes and failures of the curricula 
for teachers and a most reliable basis for curriculum revisions. To 
be. sure the institutions in which teachers are prepared are not the 
only agencies interested in the satisfactory placer^iA of teachers. 
\ Fully half of the State departments of educati^\^Q^Se some form 
jof placement service for teachers. . , / 4 

' Adams found in 1932 that 87 percent of the normal schools, teach- 
ers colleges; colleges, and universities cooperating in hi$ study made 
definite provisfon for the placing of their students in teaching posi- 
tions.' .The findings of this 0 study made in cooperation With the 

— ./ • ' • 

* Adams, Welter H. Th$£t>laeement of itifjeaVi la teaching position! aa carried on bjr 
' higher educations) thstjttftlonn. Including normal schools, teachers colleges, colleges, and 
QalVarsItlea. AMtene Christian College, Texas. 188#. 
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H tn y , Jn Eduo, " on of Teachers, supplemented be 
, th "“° Br< *“ “d Conger,* support the criticism that institutions 
* Wh ' c ^ pre P’ re teachers hare been, primarily concerned- with the 
problems of securing teaching positions for their graduates and have 
• , quite generally neglected the other elements-the adjustment, evalua- 
tion, and follow-up parts of the total postgraduate program of 
service. If these services were performed more systematically and 
by more of the staff members of more of the institutions, it is reason 
able to expect that many of the present regulations' and prescriptions 
concerning the- preparation of teachers would be changed. The 
changes would be dictated by a wider and more recent knowledge 0 f 
the work to be done by the graduates of the institution and not bv 
the enthusiastic salesmanship of major departments or special 
instructional groups. . - - 

- The use of the concept of “ teaching competency » as a criterion 
for the construction of curricula for. teachers would be relatively 
easy for an institution with a comprehensive program of placement 
adiustaent, evaluation and fdfiow-up. The staff membere of such 
an lnstitutionwould be aware of the demands of the field and sens!- 
live to the needed changes in the .curricula. The use of this criterion 
wornd be extremely difficult if not impossible for an institution with- 
out such a postgraduAtion program. * * * 

SUMMER SESSIONS IN THE IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF TEACHERS 

" m S T ma T““ * ir, “ thei . r “ this country a little over 

ha ”« » increasingly larger and more important 

part m the in-service education of teachers, both in raising the level of 
® general education of teachers and in improving the professional 
nature of their preparation, a The Survey study of the present role 
of summer schools v in the professional preparation of American 

WhrH W P»» immediately following the 

World War the emphasis in the summenscbools was largely upon the 

upgrading Of the amount of education of teachers in service In 1931 
d was ^.mat^ that more than a fourth of .ill lie taachcrs m th! 
Un.tad States attended summer schools. Beplies from the directors 
of summer schools who cooperated in the study indicated that in 1931 ' 
the emphams was shifting toward the professional growth of teacbeta 
0 *^'™ Without as much emphasis upon credits and degrees except* 
for the regfflar students “who, in increasing numbers, were using the 
summer sch ools as a means of shortening the period of pm-service 

taSTo-a * <"*"*.*, u,„, reUo „. 
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preparation. Opportunities to -work for degrees and to meet the ; 
in-service educational requirements for extending the- validity or 
raising the grade of teachers’ certificate®, however, were, still consid- 
ered of primary importance by the majority of the summer-school g 
directors. ■ • 

In addition to the increased demands for opportunities for super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, teachers, and other educational 
workers who desired further professional work (no credit desired) 
and courses for persons who sought intellectual improvement (no 
credit desired), there ^as a pronounced demand for courses in music, 
education, physical education, library training, and research and ex- 
perimentation — newer fields of work for which tefbhers were pre- 
paring while continuing to teach. 

‘ The upgrading function of the summer school changed in a very 
important respect between 1920 and 1980. After the World .War the 
upgrading was largely required and was directed toward meeting 
mioynum standards. By 1980 the saturation point for those mini- ^ 
mum standards was approaching and the emphasis had shifted t<> a 
voluntary upgrading beyond the prescribed minimum and in many 
<jases into the graduate levef of work. Such “super-minimum” 
upgrading may be considered as one means for and evidedpfc of con- 
tinued professional preparation of teachers in service. The develop- 
ment of courses and other facilities for encouraging this continuing 
professional stimulation should become a major concern of summer' 
schools, even though periodic increases in the minimum standards 
for teachers may for those periods again bring the quantitative ele- 
ment into prominence. This sequence may easily become a series in 
which the period of voluntary upgrading sets the foundation for the 
prescribed increase in minimum standards which is then followed by 
another period of voluntary upgrading. It could continue in this 
manner until an agreed-upon or proved print of diminishing returns 
is reached. 

I 

GRADUATE WORK IN THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

# 

\ The indication from - the summer-school returns was that by 1931 
there was a strong tendency to ^increase the emphasis on work for ^ 
graduate degrees in summer school. The increased interest of teach- 
ers in securii^r masters’ and doctors’ degrees was also indicated by 
the study of 142 graduate schools made for the Survey by Dr. John. 1 * 

This study showed a remarkable development in graduate v cours& 
for teachers and particularly in some fields of education between 
1900-1901 and 1980-81. The fields* of .educatipn which developed 


* John. Walton C. Graduate work" In the education of teaehera. 
af the Survey Report. Office of Education Bulletin, 1088, no. 10. 
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most on the graduate level during that period were: Educational 
Bociotogy, tests and measurements, supervision, methods, and research 

7 Ur mt? m — 7116 P eri( ^ f mo6t rapid development dif. 
feredJSTOfferent subjects. The increase in the number of courses 
of th«eminar or research type was very marked during the 30 years, 
particularly between 1920 and 1930. *The increpainihe numberof 
all courses, from 132 in 1900 to 1,636 in 1930>is indicative of the 
increasing emphasis on the professional training of the teacher: and 
the growth in the number of courses open to graduates onlv (66 in' 
*£ 606 > 9 “) -.indi-ti™ of >» g b V 6ULiid»rdfi of 

lever^ a agCneral ai^%ational courees to the graduate 

The opinions of deans of colleges of education and heads of depart- 
menta of education were obtained concerning the extent to which 
graduate schools had^rted an influence upon the undergraduate 
work of teachers. It appeared that in general the graduate schools 
had not restricted the development of undergraduate curricula nor 
prevented expectation where desired'; It appeared also from the 
replies of the heads of undergraduate units of education and fnSm 
the heads of graduate units of education that both groups were sub- 
stantially m agreement concerning the desirability of the following 
changes in the work for teachers on the undergraduate level: “More 
responsibility should be placed on the student”; “higher standards 
of scholarship should be demanded”; “incompetent students should 
be weeded out before attempting gi/duate study”; “the undergrad, 
uate prograbi of education should^ built on a deeper and more gen- 
era foundation ”; “2 full veSrs or nore of academic work should be 
required before the professional courses in education are begun”- 
there should^ be a sufficient background qf biology, sociology, and 
economics ; professional courses should be limited to the last 2 
y^ars of the undergraduate school or may be deferred until the grad- 
uatewhool yeajs ; “professional courses should be reduced in num- 
ber ; students should have experience in research”; “teaching 
experience (at least 1 year) should be required before the student 
-takes up graduate work in education”; “methods courses should be 
integrated with the work in observation and practice teaching”; 

ibrary facilities should be-improved ”; “selective tests in the*tee of 
the Enghsh language should be given to students looking forward to 
graduate work in education ” 

Graduate work as continued professional preparation .— Graduate 

work for teachers may be looked at from two angles. The first con- 

mders graduate study as a continuation, of the period of professional 

preparation during which the.teacher may supplement his previous 
~ * 
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preparation. The second considers graduate work as a distinctly 
different element in the teacher’s preparation emphasizing research 
about education rather than the acquisition of additional teaching 
skill or teachia^, materials. It appears obvious from the list of sug 
gestions just reported from those in charge of graduate and under 
graduate units in education that the second of these points of view — 
the research 6ide of graduate work— predominated. ' There is little 
doubt concerning the desirability of havinga^public-sbhool teacher 
able to conduct research studies in his special field of teaching if the 
time spent in preparing him to conduct such studies is hot out of all 
proportion to the value received. In other words, the teacher’s pri- 
mary responsibility is to teach and if training in research produces a 
greater improvement in his teaching than would the same amount of 
time* spent in other phases of his professional preparation or in 
obtaining additional knowledge of the subjects he teaches the research 
emphasis in graduate work for teachers is justified. Public-school 
teachers should be open-minded about their work and ready to accept 
or try out new methods of teaching or new subject-matter content 
when such methods or content arrangements have resulted from 
researches in those fields. It is hot necessary that a teacher be a 
trained research worker in order to have this attitude toward educa- 
tional experimentation. It is conceivable that too much interest in 
educational research may even interfere with the efficiency of the 
teacher’s classroom work. ^ 

The extent to which graduate work, for teachers should emphasize 
research is one of the controversial issues in which traditions play a 
more important part than scientific evidence. It is an issue which 
should cqmmand the attention of all institutions educating teachers. 
The very marked recei^ tendency to develop professional de^ees 
such as bachelor of science in education (B. S. in Education), master 
of education (Ed. M.), and dbctor of education (Ed. D.) may be con- 
strued as evidence that those responsible for the education of teachers 
are becoming conscious that graduate work for teachers may mean 
an extension of professional preparation and need not stress research 
in the traditional manner. At the time the Survey study of graduate 
work was made 22 institutions were granting the Ed. D. degree. 

If graduate work for teachers is to be pointed largely in the direc- 
tion of research, such work may well be considered an essential and 
integral part of preservice preparation ; if, oil the other hand^’it is to 
be considered as a period of continued professional preparation it 
may very well be taken after a period of experience, long enough to 
reveal the teacher’s special interests, aptitudes, and deficiencies in 
order that the period of graduate work may be used to devefop the 
interests and aptitudes and remove or diminish the deficiencies. 
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SECTION 5. SOME OTHER CONDITIONING FACTORS 
THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


IN 


THE PHEPARATION AND ATTITUDES OF FACULTY MEMBERS 


1 mport-anoe of faculty attitude toward teacAin?.— Few wiU question 
the statement that the attitude of the faulty members of an mst.tu- 
tion toward teacher* ajid teaching is one of the strongest determi- 
nants of tl?e nature of the professional work offered in that mstitu- 
tion. If the majority of the staff members in an institution believe 
that the only essential equipment for a teacher is a thorough nt*stery 
of tiie subject or subjects he is to teach, the curricula for teachers in 
that institution will stress subject-matter courses and give as little 
as possible of professional elements. If, on the other hand, the ma- 
jority of the faculty of an institution believe that teaching is a work 
requiring special preparation and special information, as laW knd 
the ministry require special preparation and special information, 
then the curricula for teachers will stress subject matter but will 
select it and present it in texms of its professional value. 

The difference in the faculty attitudes toward teaching as a pro- 
. fession was one of the elements in which the colleges and universities 
differed most noticeably from the normal schools and teachers col- 
leges. This difference is explained, though it is thereby none the 
less significant, by the fact that the institutions in the second group 
were established* especially for the education of teachers and so 
may be expected to have a more, united attitude toward that work 
than institutions in which teaching is but one of mfcfty occupa- 
tional interests. The attitudes of administrators and faculty mein- 
.bers-of these two groups of institutions we/e included in several T>f 
the Survey studies ” and have been refe/red to in the discussion 
of other topics in this volume, especially in the earlier parts of this 
chapter. Reference will be made here to only two sets of data on 
fchi^ question— the aim§ qf the institutions as expressed by the admin- 
istrative officers and the aims of ’the instructors of representative 
courses in the two groups. 

Aims of institutions . — Of the 25 aims submitted to the administra- 
tive officers of all cooperating institutions, the five which were re- 
ported as most generally accepted or most -generally provided, for 
in the normal schools and teachers college* were: (1) Education of 
teachers (knowledge, skills, etc.); (2) knowledge of subject matter 
(particularly in a special field) ; J3) specific or professional and 
technical training (occupational) ; (4) command of fundamental 
processes (oral and written speech, numbers); and (5) cultural de-’ 

i 
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velopment of prospective teachers. The five reported as. most gen- 
erally provided fer in the colleges and universities were: (1) knowl- 
edge of subject matter (particularly in a special field) ; (2) liberal 
education — a general rather than a specialized education; (3) com- 
mand of fundamental processes (oral and written speech, numbers) ; 
(4) scholarly and scientific attitudes; and (5) morality and 
character. ^ 

It is significant that both groups included among the first five 
aims the knowing© of subject matter and the command of the 
fundamental processes, and it is equally significant that neither of 
the distinctly professional aims — the education of teachers and pro- 
vision for specific or professional and technical training — were ii\- 
cluded among the first five aims of colleges and universities. They 
ranked sixth and sixteenth, respectively, in that group. 

Attitudes of instructors of representative courses. — Another indi- 
cation of the attitudes of ' institutions toward the . professional 
preparation of teacher/ was Obtained by asking the teachers of* 
representative courses in iKe different institutions selected for special 
study to indicate which aims from a. tost of 84 submitted pertained 
to their courses. The six aims whidz were approved by the largest 
percentage of instructors of, representative courses in normal schools 
and teachers colleges' were : Acquisition of facts or meanings (83 
|>ercent) ; knowledge of the principles of the subject (80 percent) ; 
aims and problems of the subject (71 percent) ; background for 
teaching purposes (68 percent); proper appreciation of contenipo- 
rap^mp, (62 peroent) ; and correct methods of study (59 percent). 
Four of- these six aims, the first, second, third, and fifth, were 
included in the top si* by the instructors of representative copses 
in colleges and universities and in the same relative positions with 
percentages of acceptance of 82, 77, 67, aod 50. The other two aims 
in this list were: The subject’s place in the social heritage (54 
percent), and breadth of view (60 percent), which ranked seventh 
and eighth, respectively, among the normal schools and teachers 
colleges. It is noteworthy that the instructors of representative 
courses in the two groups were in such Close agreement upon the 
aims for their courses and that the aims which were apprpvedhby 
the largest percentages were nonprofessional aims which would have 
been just as appropriate for courses in an arts college, or a pro- 
fessional school for any other professional group, as for teachers. 
The instructors of representative courses in the normal schpols and 
teachers colleges did include “ background for teaching purposed” 
among the first six aims, whereas it ranked sixteenth among the aims 
for the instructors in the colleges and universities. Aside from 
this one difference there was little evidence in the votes of the 
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instructors of' representative courses to indicate that the teachers in 
the normal schools and teachers colleges held attitudes toward the 
aims — professional and otherwise — of therr courses which were dif- 
ferent from those 'held by instructors in colleges and universities. 
This corroborates similar observations made in section 2 of this 
chapter, which deals with the attitudes of staff members toward the 
professional treatment of subject matter. 

Relation of faculty preparation and evpericnoe . — Survey data on 
the educational preparation and experience of faculty members are 
presented in detail in volume II,^>art HI, chapter III. It.is obvious 
that there are many ways in which a faculty member’s attitude 
toward teaching may be affected, and quite clearly the type of 
institution in which he did his own undergraduate work wotild be 
but one of the many elements affecting that attitude. About seven- 
eighths of the faculty members of all types of institutions in which 
teachers were prepared in 1931-32j>btamed their bachelor’s degrees 
from State/ universities or land-grant colleges, denominational col- 
leges or universities, or private noadenominatAonal colleges or uni- 
versities. This would indicate that the faculties of the institutions 
preparing teachers in 1981-32 were in a large majority of cases 
graduates of libera] arts colleges, either separately organized or as 
separately organized units of universities. Furthermore,, the ma- 
jority of the faculty members received their bachelor’s degrees in 
institutions of the same type as those in which they were then 
teaching. These two facts provide a further expfa nation for the 
close agreement’ in attitudes among the faculties* of ^different types 
of institutions. 'The State universities and land-grant colleges and 
the private nondenominstional universities were the institutions, 
which granted four-fifths of the master’s degrees and more than 
nine-tenths of the doctor’s degrees. 

Another element in determining a faculty member’s attitude to^ 
ward the preparation of teachers is whether or not he has had expen r 
ence as a teacher in th# elementary or secondary schools. Even 
though the normal schools and teachers colleges in. 1989-31 supplied 
two-thirds of the elementary teachers, nearly half (45.4 percent) of 
the instructional staff members of those institutions had had no 
experience as elementary teachers. Between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the faculty members’ of other institutions of higher edu- 
cation had never taught in elementary schools. ' 

The situation was little different with respect to teaching experi- 
ence in the secondary schools: More than two-fifths (423 percent) 
of the faculty members of all cooperating institutions were without 
■teaching experience in the secondary" schools. This, of course, does 
pot mean that those staff members were unsympathetic toward teach- 
ing or secondary teachers, but it does mean that many of them were 
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teaching their subjects to prospective high-school teachers of those 
subjects with little first-hand knowledge/of professional problems 
which confront secondary teachers. / 

Faculty attitude* toward course* in Education . — The attitudes of 
faculty members toward education as a field of study and toward 
courses in education should be clearly distinguished from their atti- 
tude toward teaching and teachers as discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. Oftentimes faculty members in institutions educating 
teachers will express derogatory opinions of or otherwise evince an- 
tagonistic attitudes toward courses in education and yet consistently 
mai ntain that they are strongly in favor of special preparation for 
teaching. The distinction involved^ia the difference between pro- 
fessional preparation which consists only of knowledge of subject 
' matter and professional preparation as it has been presented in this 
report The point of view of the faculty members who believe in 
preparation for teaching but not in the more definite professional 
aspects id well expressed in .the Report of the Committee on Re- 
quired Courses in Education of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. 1 * This report is concerned primarily with sepa- 
rate courses in education taught by professors of education. Its 
criticisms do not apply so directly to such professionally treated 
subject-matter courses as were proposed in section 8k of this chapter. 
» In the votes of instructors of representative courses upon different 
educational issues comparisons were' made of the attitudes of in- 
structors of academic subjects,, special subjects, and education and. 
psychology. With the exception of the votes on the issue that “ The 
education of teachers should be .under the control of the professors 
of education and psychology ” the attitudes of the instructors of 
academic and special subjects were in general agreement with the' 
attitudes of the instructors of education on issues involving profes- 
sional preparation of teachers. The academic instructors opposed 
the above issue as strongly as the education instructors favored it. 
The instructors' of special subjects were -about evenly divided — 45 
percent favored and 55 percent opposed. Dr. Peik in summarizing 
£he votes on ihfe issues involving the attitude of staff members toward 
'education made the followin^observations: 14 ' 

(8) That the general criticism that college and university Instructor* have 
an attitude decidedly unfavorable to the development of professional work 
and professional attitude toward their future .work on the part of prospective 
*teachefs is not revealed in these reactions. 

Any Institution In which differences relative to teacher education are unduly 
accentuated, especially If they are Introduced Into the classes, thereby really 

l American Association of University Professors. Report of committee on required 
courses la education. . Reported In summery form In Bulletin of the American Aaaociatiop 
of OnlVeAlty Professors. VoL XIX do. 8, March 1938. 

M PMk, W. B. Teacher education curricula In unfvenlUes and colleges. Vol. Ill, pt 
III, ch. VL National Sutra of the Education of Teschqfu. Office of Education Bulletin, 
IMA so. 10. , 
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A teacher’s attitude toward the need for professional preparation 
for teaching is very influential in determining the content and 
method of presentation of his courses for teachers. When this is 
more fully realized administrators and instructors will keep some 
of the larger professional issues constantly in the open encouraging 
investigations, free discussion, and an open-minded willingness to 
cooperate m developing curricula for prospective teachers in terms 
of the work they should be able to do as teachers. 

SELECTION AND GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

Granted “institution with adequately prepared staff members 

. * re m ^ reeted ln the of preparing teachers f6t the publio 
spools, with satisfactory support, physical plant, practice-school 
fecditiee, and library, there is still one element which can determine 
the extent of ite success in the preparation of teacher*. That ele- 
ment m the student body. The ability and interest in teaching of 
the students determines in a very real way the extent andTuality 0 f 
the teacher-education program of any institution. 

Selection of students for teacher-training courses.-^ There has been 
persistent criticism, and not without foundation, that the students who 
enter normal schools and teachers colleges and who elect the teacher- 
preparatory curricula in other types of institutions are as a group in- 
fenor in ability and personality to those who select other professions 
and lines of work. There are, naturally, exceptions to this statement 
for institutions and for m*ny individuals among those who choose 
teaching as a life work, but they only make the truth of the observe- 
tion all the more obvious. This situation has been generally true 
throughout our history although it seems to be less true now than at 
any previous time. 

A cooperative undertaking of a representative group of normal 
schools and teachers colleges and of land-grant colleges and uni- 
1 V ^ ,tl ^ i hss contributed some much-needed dat* on this issue since 
• e institutions in these two groups have given their entering 
students the same teste-a general intelligence or ability test aiid cer- 
-tem subject-matter teste. The results of these examinations have 
fu hushed comparable date on the relative abilities of the stufente 
going to normal schools and teachers colleges and those going ,to 
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colleges and universities. 1 * * In 1988, “ the scores made by liberal arts 
college entrants on the psychological examination were approximately 
one quartile deviation higher than those for teach ere-co liege en- 
trants.” This means that for that year three- fourths of the teachers- 
college entrants received scores below the median of the colleae 
entrants. In 1988-84 these measurements were repeated for the enter- 
ing classes and it was found that “ the median for the liberal arts 
colleges exceeds that for the teachers colleges by approximately three- 
fourths of the quartile deviation of the distribution of scores for the 
teachers colleges. At both Q, and P M the differences are equally 
large.” This shows that there is still opportunity for a higher de- 
gree of selection for students expecting to teach and especially so for * 
those toward the upper end of the distribution of ability. These 
represent a problem of recruiting rather'than selection. 

The extended and intensive study of college students in Pennsyl- 
vania which was made under the direction of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion showed that the students attending the normal schools and 
teachers colleges of Pennsylvania were as a group inferior in the 
abilities measured and in their high-school records to those who 
went to the colleges and universities. 1 * 

Another study of a cooperative nature was made in New York 
State. As a result of a testing program set up by the normal schools 
and teachers colleges and the dissemination of information to the 
high schools that only students who made the best records in high 
school were desired as prospective teachers the following statement 
by Dr. Oscar Hertzberg was possible at the beginning of the second 
year. lT * « 

(a) Not only did all tbo Institution! show t decided Increase In the quality 
of the admitted over the rejected applicants in 1083, and the 1033 admitted 
group over the 1883 admitted groups but, on the beats. of high-school scholar- 
ship averages the whole applying group for 1033 was of better quality than 
the admitted group of 1082. " , 


This statement is the more remarkable because it shows what can 
be accomplished by a cooperative attack on a problem by high-school 
principals and those in charge of institutions preparing teachers. „ 
Other instances could be given to show that wherever the problem 
of raising standards of admission has been earnestly attempted the 
results have b$en very gratifying both in keeping out the weakest 
students and in attracting more capable ones. 


"Studies mad* for the Teacher* College Personnel Association by Dr. J. D. Heilman 
of the State Teacharo OoDoga, Greeley, Colo. 

"Learned, William S. Study of the relation* of aocondary and higher education la 
Pennsylvania. Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1933. 

* Hertsberg, Oku X • An analyst* of the effort of the Now York State teacher- training 
laatlta tloaa to iaynn.tMr product through bettor select ion. Mimeographed report, 

January llli 
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The financiA 1 depression has helped to make teaching relatively 
nidsmM* to ****7 more capable persons^than^ any other 
penod in our history. The reasons for this hare already beLnrl 
sented and w,U be discussed further in the next chapter 7 However 

u P ° n Ule 96160110,1 ° f P^P^tive teachers may be’ 
summarized by the statement that it is easy now to inan«nL* 

aj*te^ of selective admission toVurricula for teachers and that a 
higher sUndard can be enforced than has previously been possible 
ut though it is easy to introduce a system of selective admission 
in the sense that those interested in the preparation of teachers are 
ready to accept it, it is not easy to administer such a system once it 

ii be r difficulty u, ita usssr: 

K J * ** d Valid n ^ t8Ur « J will predict 

a high-^h^ol graduate a success as a -teacher. Numerous studi^of 

is r*^° em *1* beeD made “ ld lfc remains unsolved. 1 * There 
wn^er genera^ agreement, however, that if as many measures 2 

^ble are applied the selection can be more accurately made^ 
if only one or two measures are used. The nioet typical procedure 

i^^hi^S!* T ° f P 088 * 8 ^ » diploma from an 

^edited high school If instead of that one measure, the institu- 
tion required a record of course taken and grades made 
ementary and high schools, certification from the high-school 
prmci^l concerning character and personality traits suitebhTfor 
teachers, a complete health examination (preferably iriven at th« 
institution), a general ability examination ^d^ ^“vl^ 

^JdT^ * ** » personal interview 

- d * d ?f • r *S on ° f , d ^ !lre “ d intention to^ch, it has been shown’ 

** * T d r : pr ^ Mble auccea8 in **» insntution and as a teacher 

one ^ “h^ *T UrmCy 18 P 038 ^ when only 

one or two such measures are used. 4 * 

. T 1 - dimina *‘ m of ProfHotiv* teuoAsrs.-i, program ' 
of selocti ve admission is only the first step in securing more 

recruits to teaching. After students have beenTdmittLi and allowed 

we^ff rt lr p ™f e “ ,0 “ 1 . prep,ritio ' 1 institution' Should mate 
every effort possible to assist them in selecting the type of work f«r 

b - t etM r d “ #hich 

irithS'.r ^ This guidance cannot be given 

without early and frequent contact with teaching situations. With- 

out opportunities to observe the work of master teachers in the 
different school fields and at the different levels the prospective 
teacher, ca nnot make their choices except on a very acatZuria. 

““w«*r ■» *»• «»•. ^ . 

ltU, no. Id, ' Survey Report, Office of Education BuUctla, 
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One phase of guidance which is usually not associated with it is 
the elimination of students from professional curricula. It is just 
as important to discover that a student lacks certain abilities or 
traits needed by teachers in the field he has chosen, and if they cannot 
be supplied, to see^Ahat he is directed toward some other line of 
work and as early as possible, as it is to help him select the kind 
of teaching he is fitted to do. There should be several points in 
any curriculum for teachers at which the question should be raised, 
Which students are qualified to continue their preparation to be 
teachers? The close of the junior college period and the beginning 
and the dose of the practice-teaching period are three especially 
strategic points for the elimination of the professionally undesirable 
or unpromising. 

Adequate preparation for teaching demands more than scholarly 
mastery of the subject (natter to be taught and the technical knowl- 
edge and skills used in teaching. It requires the development of 
those traits of personality which are usually found in the leaders 
in any co mm u n ity — enthusiasm, sympathy, sense of humor, socia- 
bility, public spirit, energy, and the, other elements which go into 
the composite known as “ leadership.” Teachers in this country will 
be expected to assume leadership in their communities «in a much 
more positive way than in the past. The period of preservice prepa- 
ration should afford to a selected group of intellectually capable 
studehts a varied and extensive preparation in the activities which 

develop personalities and jnake teachers interesting individuals. 

> 

NEED FOR MORE ACCURATE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING MERIT 

The reason why so many issues in the education of teachers in this 
country remain controversial has been explained in other sections 
of the report. 1 * Definite ideas of what constitutes successful teach- 
ing in different types of positions have not been developed and natu- 
rally enough there are no satisfactory measures of teaching success 
in those positions. After listening to an educator’s w tale of woe ” 
about not having any accurate measures of teaching success which 
would check the relative valqe of two curriculum patterns for edu- 
cating teachers' a nationally known authority in educational meas- 
urement replied, “ If the educational leaders would agree upon the 
elements which constitute successful' teaching we could develop meas- 
ures for those eleinents.” This statement is probably true But fixing 
the primary responsibility does hot solve the problem. Those re- 
sponsible for the preparation of teachers need the help of the special- 

•v«l v, pt II, tod roL VI, pt a 
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i« in measurement in condocting centroUed eiperimenta to deter 
mine which traits and abUitie. produce the largest amount „j 
approred progress in the largest number o£ pupil, in a given amount 

I,- 6 . In ,° ther WOrds ’ agreement upon the desirable character 

■tecs of teKhere cannot be rtmched without more quantitative evi/ 
dence of the effectiveness of the different major elements which 
comprise the total equipment of a suoce«ful teacher. 

Institutions primarily interested in the preparation of teacben 
should set. up long-term experiments to test the value of one or 
more of the elements involved in the professional equipment of 
teachere. These could be conducted in a single institution but 
cou d be much more effectively organized as State projects in those 
btates in which there are several normal schools or teachere 

mth St * t ® 8 4 number of factors, such as control 
method of support, general curricula, high-school preparation of 
students, general attitude toward education, and other elements 
are more likely to be comparable than when institutions in differ- 
ent States have to serve as experimental controls. It is improbable 
that any of these experiments will solve even one, let alone all of 
the problems in teacher education but two beneficial results ’are 
certain to follow. In the first place, any such experiment carefully 
organized and systematically followed would help to solve the 
problem being studied and the accumulation of evidence from several 
” studies' may give a satisfactory solution. For example, the 
study over a 4-year period of the value of distributed practice 
teacln^g compared with concentrated practioe teaching made by 
Dr Edna Marshall ** in one small institution does give evidenoe 
in favor of distributed practioe which must be accepted until other 
rtudies under other conditions in other States result differently. 
Should they support Dr. Marshall’s conclusions it would be possible 
to take this problem out of the realm of the controversial This 
would also settle is number of i-elated problems concerning the place 
of other subjects in the curriculum. 

The second certain result from such long-term experiments is that 
they would serve most effectively as means for the professional stim- 
ulation of faculty members in the institutions conducting the experi- 
ments and w those serrtig as the controls. ' The organization of the 
experiment, its periodic evaluation, the discussion of the findings 
and their effect upon the work of all related divisions of the insti- 
tutions cannot help but make all faculty members professionally 
critical of t he work of the institution and of the place .of their courses 


"MantiaU, Knt. Vralaatton of type* of 
OofaukbU Unlvenlty, N ami Tort. 1082. 
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in the total program. This value alone would justify such experi- 
ments even if the first values were not equally certain to result. 

In this connection any experimental colleges or teachers colleges 
established to try out more radical or more comprehensive curric- 
ulum changes in the education of teachers such- as those at New 
College, Teachers College; Milwaukee State Teachers College; the 
State Teachers College at Montclair, N. J., and others should be 
encouraged and allowed to contribute in any way they can to 4he 
solution or clarification of any of these issues. Too much must not 
be expected from such innovations in the span of a year or two. 
Students have to be selected, faculties have to be trained, and adjust- 
ments have to be made in the light of the work of the first graduates. 
At best, such experiments involve 6 or more years before the first 
evaluations can be made with any assurance that the new in the 
experiment has had a chance to affect the product 

m 

SECTION 6. THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 

RURAL TEACHERS 

# 

Special importance of the professional preparation of ntnal 
teachers . — The preceding discussions concerning the need for general 
education and the distinctive professional elements in a teacher’s 
preparation apply in theory to rural and urban teachers alike. The 
reason for a special section devoted to the professional preparation 
of rural teachers is that in practice very few of the standards which 
are approved for urban teachers arfe applied to the education of 
rural teachers. In volume V, part VII of the Survey Report, Prof. 
Mabel Carney discusses the importance of the rural teachers to the 
social, economic, and educational welfare of the United States and 
presents a detailed report and recommendations on the education of 
rural teachers. The size and significance of this problem is realized 
when it is recalled that there are still more than 175,000 1- and 2- 
teacher schools in the United States, attended by more than*5,000,000 
children, and taught by nearly 200,000 teachers; that moat of the 
rural school teachers are inadequately prepared and inexperienced; 

* that rural school terms are shortest and rural school salaries are 
lowest; and that rural communities because of their relative isola- 
tion (fewer now than formerly, of course) need more educational 
and social leadership from their teachers than do the urban 
comtnunitiee. 

The problem of securing better teachers in the rural schools, as 

* shown in chapter II, is one of upgrading for those in service as well 
aajgtter preparation for those who start More than three-fifths 
(6lb percent) of the teachers in rural 1- and 2-teacher schools in 
1280-31 who supplied data to the National Surrey of the Education 
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of Teachers had had bat 1 year or less of college work as their educa- 
tional preparation for .teaching and leas than a tenth (9.6 percent) 
had had more than 2 years of college work. These percentages 
ehpuld be compared with the corresponding percentages of 9.2 p«r-\ 
cent and 43.8 percent for the elementary teachers in cities of 100,000 ] 
population and more. * -I 

Another phase of the problem of preparing rural teachers which 
makes it of general concern Is the number of teachers who prepare 
to teach in some special field in an urban school system but who an 
permitted by certification standards and forced by oversupply con- 
ditions or city regulations on experience to accept positions in rural 
schools until they can secure appointment in a city system. Should ' 
such teachers be prepared to teach in a rural school as well as in the 
position which they expect to have and, if so, when and where should 
the rural preparation be obtained and" to what extent! This tempo- - 
rar J Placement in the rural schools is so general in some of the States 
that at least one State has decided that the preparation of all elemen- 
tary teachers must include some study of rural problems and • 
period of practice in a rural school / . 

Present practices in the professional education of rural teachers. 

The analysis of differentiated curricula offered in the institutions 
cooperating in the Survey showed that 14 rural curricula ” of various 
lengths (1 year above the high school to 7 $ears above in some of 
the universities) were reported as offered in 17 percent of the univer- ^ 
sities, 18 percent of the colleges, 50 percent of the junior colleges^ and 
in the large majority of normal schools and teachers colleges. Data 
obtained from other sections of the Survey would indicate that many 
of these so-called M rural curricula ” were merely suggested patterns 
of courses with 2 or 8 special courses in ruril education. 

In the special inquiry conducted* by Professor Carney in 1982-88 
she found that 124 of the 179 institutions replying gave a course in 
rural sociology or rural life and that 98 institutions gave a course in 
nature study designed for rural teachers. These were the only two 
courses given in more than half of the institutions; Rural school 
teaching, organization, and managemept was given in only 78 of the 
179 institutions. In the same study it w^s found that M 97 of the 
institutions were operating 894 1- and 2-teacher schools in country 
districts and 8 such schools on the campus.” In addition to these 1- 
and 2-teacher schools some practice was provided in village and con- 
solidated schools but if was shown that not all of the normal schools * 
and teachers colleges included in the study ’provided rural school 
practice and* not all of those who did provided enough for all of the 
students who should have had- it. Practice- teaching facilities were 
not quite so well provided for in jhe universities, colleges, aud*)unior 
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college* as in the normal school* and teachers colleges. J This differ- 
ence was probably greater for rural -practice facilities than for urban. 

The distinctive professional element? in the education of rural 
teachers . — One of the much discussed fsbute iij the preparation of 
rural teachers has been the extent to which the preparation should 
be different from that of the elementary teachers who expect terteach 
in a graded school. Everyone admits that the rural teacher's work 
is different but there is no such agreement as to how much .of it is 
different and just which/elemenGs are different For example, it is 
readily admitted that the daily program of an ungraded rural school 
K different from that of a school room in which there is only one* 
grade, and that the cotoimunity responsibilities and the supervision 
of the extracurricular activities are different from those of a gbade 
teacher, but it is also' readily admitted that, except for time limita- 
tions, teaching children' to read, multiply, or interpret American his- 
tory present much k the same educational problems in the city as in the 
rural areas. . It is also generally admitted that there is much more 
that is common to the work. of the rural and urban teacher than is 
different . 

The solution of the problem of differentiation of curricula for 
rural -teachers is complicated b^he fact that rural teachers fall into 
three distinct groups: (1) Those who are unable, because of inade- 
quate preparation or limited ability,* to secure positions other than 
in rural schools; (2) those who prepare for work in a city school sys- 
tem and are compelled to serve a probationary, experience- getting 
period in the rural sbhools; and (8) tifbse who select the field of 
- rural teaching as the one which they intend to follow for a 
professional career. . 

The problem so far as the first group is concerned can be easily 
solved by eliminating that group from the rural schools and,-for that 
matter, fyom ail schools although they would probably do lOs dam- 
age under the closer supervision of a city school system than if 
allowed to teach in the rural schools. 

* P 

The problem for the third group is not so troublesome and will be 
worked out by the specialists in rural education ‘if conditions for 
rural school teaching can be made sufficiently attractive to draw 
enough capable young teachers to this field to make differentiated 
curricula possible. 

The problem of the second group causes the moeVdiscussion among 
those responsible for the education of teachers. If a teacher .is in- 
tending to be a kindergarten and primary teacher in a city system 
bat may have to. teach 1 or 2 years in a rural school the time used 
to prepare for the rural work is time taken from preparation for 
kindergarten-primary work and yet failure to make any preparation 
for th# rural work means an unjustifiable imposition of professional 
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incompetence upon the rural commi^uty. What constitutes the 
minimum program in the rural work for such a teacher becomes « 
problem of professional concern, to the entire faculty groups of all 
institutions preparing teachers because the Survey data revealed the 
possibility that graduates from any department of any such school 
may secure a rural school position in most of the States. 

A minimum program to prepare for niral school work and not 
decrease the adequacy of the teacher’s preparation in his choeeh field 
*was proposed by Professor Carney. This program could be 
during a 6 weeks’ summer session or durifig a term 'preceding gradu. * 
ation and should include units for orientation in rural life, rural 
school organization and control, some special techniques peculiar to 
the rural schools, some observations of well-taught rural schools and, 
if possible, some actual practice in a rural school. 

Part, at least, of this “ minimum ” program need not be considered 
peculiarly rural: The unit dealing.with rural life or rural sociology - 
can be considered today as essential a unit of information for the city 
teacher as for the niral teacher since it is extremely desirable that 
the city teacher have a sympathetic urf&erstanding of rural sociology 
and rural economics as well as that the rural teacher understand 
urban life and problems. Professor Carney proposed that these two 
ends be served by an integrated rural-urban orientation course which 
would be required of all students.* — 

Other f actors affecting the professional preparation of mral 
teachers .— Before it will be possible in this country to improve to any 
great extent the professional preparation of rural teachers several 
other changes which will make rural teaching more attractive to 
more capable persons will have to be made. Methods of supporting 
rural schools will have to be changed to provide longer terms, better 
salaries, better, school buildings, better living condition? for the 
teachers, and better instructional equipment— in short, conditions 
more nearly equal to those of the cities. Supporting wfa will have 
to be changed and usually enlarged and funds must be so distributed ' 
that rural districts will not be encouraged or permitted to contract 
with the lowest bidder or the local resident Without regard to whether 
or not his preparation is adequate in amount and specifically adapted 
to tb** difficult work of rural teaching ' 1 

Another change which would have far-reaching effects upon the 
professional efficiency of rural teachers and upon the kind 0 f 
sons attracted to this field of service would be the development of 
more extensive supervisory and special-teacher services for. rural 
•chods. If rural' teachers ..could have the same «tiTnnUtj^ n td grow 
professionally and receive the same help from Special teachers of 
music, art, physical education, industrial arts, agriculture, and other 
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. subjects as are received by the teachers in progressive city school 
systems many of t& better, more conscientious, and professionally 
minded of the rural teysfcers would remain in the rural schools. 
The professional isolation in many of these positions is as much of 
s deterrent „£o continued service in the rural schools as are social 
isolation, low salaries, and long hours. 

State and institutional officials and instructors interested in hav- 
ing teachers better prepared for the rural schools and in having 
those specifically prepared teachers employed in the rural schools 
and in haring them remain in rural schools should first wage vig- 
orous campaigns to increase certification standards, imptoW work- 
ing conditions in the rural schools and develop systems of special 
educational services for the rural and village communities. As these 
reforms are accomplished the challenge of rural teaching will attract 
more capable recruits who will be willing *to prepare *£ adequately 
ih general education and special professional elements as will those 
going into other types of teaching. 

SECTION 7. THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF NEGRO 

TEACHERS » 

This section will be short for three reasons: (1) Practically all 
of the' discussion of the preceding sections of this chapter dealing 
with principles add theories applies equally to Negro and white 
teachers; (2) many of the present practices in the professional 
education of Negro teachers have been modeled very closely after 
those for white teachers and so are subject to most of the sajne 
limitations and criticisms; and (8) many essential data were not 
available because such a small percentage of data sheets' were re- 
turned, especially from faculty members of institutions of higher 
education for Negroes. Mention will be made of those elements in 
which the Negro group differed noticeably from Ihe white group. 

Negro teachers were prepared in public and private normal schools, 
teachers colleges, colleges, universities, and land-grant colleges. Most 
of the elementary teachers* were prepared in normal schools* and 
. most of the high-school teachers in private colleges and universities. 
Of the Negro high-school teachers with a bachelor’s degree 88 per- 
cent were from that group and 21 percent frofn State universities and 
land-grant colleges — 89 percent from those two groups of institu- 
tions. This would indicate that the high -school teachers at least 
were prepared very largely by institutions representing the liberal 
arts college point of -view. Even so, the evidence obtained indicated 
' that the education received was far from, liberal and was confined 
very largely to the traditional academic subjects, especially English, 

mathematics, social science, and science. ,Very limited contacts were 
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indicated for the special subjects, art, music, health and physical 
education, sociology, political economy, attd similar subjects For 
many of the elementary teachers, as was shown in chapter II anv 

, contacts with the subjects just mentioned could have been, obtained 
only in high school or in the brief periods of preparation beyond 

high school Very little work in those subjects was offered in high 
schools for Negroes. i e 

' n eleymnU in the education of Negro teachers 

!r hers w ^° a r ered 4116 ques *° n indicated 

^ ^ med, L an number of ^niester-hours in education 
was 28.62 Since more than three-fourths of the Negro eleraentarv 
teachers that year had had only 2 years of college training or le® 
this median reprints for many of the elementary teachers half or 
more than halPbf the work above tfte secondary schools, and while 
it may not have been too much it restricted very sharply the possi- 
bilities of securing additional material on the college level in sub- 
ject-matter fields. The median number of ^emester-hours credit in 

* ®^ ucatl0n for Negro high-school teachers was 26.8, which was about 
the same as for a subject-matter major. 

From an analysis of the catalogs of 20 institutions educating Negro 
teachers there appears to have been an unjustifiable expansion of sep- 
arate courses in education— 70 distinct course titles mentioned 601 
times. The fields of education most frequently represented are ele- 
mentary education, general education, general survey, educational 
psychology, general psychology, rural education, secondary educa- 
tion, professionalized education, methods in special subjects and ob- 
servation and practice teaching. It is evident from the list of courses 
reported from catalogs of the selected institutions that all of the 
seven types of work in the distinctly professional preparation of a 
teacher are provided in some at least of the institutions. The only 

n # i. , . , ^ utions were general education, 

professionalized education, and observation and practice teaching. 

A study of the course descriptions indicates that in a majority of 
these institutions tbe courses in education were organized as sepa- 
rate courses and were not very closely connected or integrated with 
tbe work of the subject-matter departments. In this respect, how- 
ever, they are not different from most of the institutions for the 
preparation of white teachers. 

A gftecial study of practice-teaching facilities of institutions of 
higher education for Negroes submitted by E. C. Bussell as a*mas- 
tors thesis at the University of Michigan, 1982, showed that a num- 
ber of the institutions made little or no provision for practice teach- 

r _“£® for 111086 in whi ch it was provided extended from 
10 to 360 clock-hours. In many instances the college exercised no 
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control ever the, practice-teaching facilities. The limi tations of 
practice facilities are shown by the fact that two-thirds of the Negro 
elementary teachers reporting to this Survey and approximately half 
of the high-school teachers had no credit in practice teaching. . A 
few institutions were found in which excellent facilities were pro- 
vided and good cooperation was obtained between the college facul- 
ties and the practice school. In too many of the institutions, how- 
ever, the practice teaching bore little relation to the work of the 
college departments. 

Educational aims of institutions for higher education of Ne- 
groes. — The same 25 aims as were reported in an earlier part of 
this chapter were submitted to the administrative officers of 18 insti- 
tutions for the education of Negro teachers. In the order in which 
these aims were provided for in the institutions, it is interesting that 
• “knowledge of subject matter (particularly in a special field)” 
ranked first; followed in order by “command of the fundamental 
process (knowledge and skill involved in the tools of oral and written 
speech and number)”; “ education of teachers (knowledge, skills, and 
traits involved in differentiated curricula for prospective teachers)”; 
“ morality and character training (to insure judgment in terms of 
individual and social ideals)”; “training for life needs (the more 
practical subjects)”; “scholarly and scientific attitudes (develop- 
ment of scholarly attitudes, interests, and ambitions, scientific inquiry 
into truth).” Considering the fact that these institutions include 
universities, land-grant colleges, liberal arts colleges, as well as 
teachers colleges, it is significant that the education of teachers 
ranked third in the list of aims. The other ranking aims agree 
more closely with those of the white liberal arts colleges than with 
the teachers colleges. ' 

Election and prescription in the education of Negro teachers. 

From the data obtained concerning course requirements in 22 rep- 
resentative institutions for the education of Negro teachers the 
major field and the first and second minors accounted for 52 
semester-hours and the courses in education and psychology for 22 
semester-hours. These with the restricted electives and required 
courses in special education left about 15 semester-hours for free 
electives. The curriculum patterns for 15 fields in which pro- 
spective teachers majored were reported from the catalog analyses 
of 22 representative institutions.* 1 An analysis of the data pre- 
sented showed the same range in courses as was found among in- 
stitutions for the preparation of white teachers. The special-sub- 
• ject fields, commerce, business administration, and home economics,, 
industrial arts, music, required the largest amount of time for the 

* National Burrejr of the Education of Teacher*, toL IV, table 48- 
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major and had a correspondingly restricted set of contacts with other 
fields. 

The following statements from Dr. Caliver’s summary and the 
study of curricula for the education of teachers show some of the 
distinctive problems for this group.** 

It may ssfely be Inferred that the canae o^moch of the variation and 
orereiponalon In curricula discussed in this chapter was due to extreme 
departm entalism . 

E\idenee 1 b also aeen In the data here presented of a tendency to accept 
the regular liberal arts college curriculum aa an a donate program for the 
preparation of teachers. 

- Another need that may be inferred from the data presented in this chapter 
and In chapter III la that of coordination and integration within secondary 
education. This refers not only to teaching combinations found In hi gh school* 
Lut also to the secondary school work taken by the prospective teacher. 

Preparation of faculty members of Negro institutions for the 
education of teachers .— The faculties of the Negro institutions pre- 
paring teachers in 1931-32 were not as well prepared as were those 
for the institutions preparing white teachers. There were more 
instructors with less than 4 years of college work (7.5 percent com- 
pared to 2.2 percent) and fewer with more than 1 year of gradu- 
ate work (26.9 percent compared to 44). Six-tenths of the staff 
members of the Negro institutions had 1 or more years of graduate' 
work compared to nine-tenths of the staff members of higher insti- 
tutions preparing white teachers! These comparisons indicate a need 
for a general upgrading of the Negro faculties. . 

The analysis of the sources from which the faculty members of 
Negro colleges secured their bachelor’s degrees showed that nineteen- 
twentieths of them secured their first degrees from liberal arts col- 
leges or from colleges associated with universities and only 1 of each 
20 from a State or private teachers college. This fact undoubtedly , 
helps to explain the closeness with which the Negro colleges follow 
the pattern of the liberal arts colleges in' the education of teachers. 

The faculty members of Negro colleges carried a somewhat heavier 
teaching load than was found for other colleges. They also took 
much less part in the various educational organizations and activities 
which are open to college professors, and fewer of them wrote books 
or magazine articles in the 5-year period between 1926 and 193L 
Selection of students for Negro teacher-training curricula ,—: The 
problem of securing capable recruits for^the work of ♦An/»b i"g is 
more difficult in the Negro colleges than in the institutions prepar- 
ing white teachers. 

In States maintaining separate school systems for Negroes recent 
surveys have disclosed the fact that there are. many areas in which 

" Ww '' Awbroaa. Education of Nagro teachers. VoL IV, h«s«mi ggnw 
Education of Toacbera. Office of Education Bulletin, ISM, mo. 10. 
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there are no high-9chool facilities for Negro boys and girlB within 
usable distances. Many of the Negro high schools are small and 
are taught by teachers with inadequate preparation who are forced 
to teach more hours and more subjects than could be well taught 
even if the teachers had excellent preparation and the schools were 
well supplied with books and instructional equipment. Under these 
conditions teaching with, its relatively low salaries among the Ne- 
groes must compete with the professions and with business and 
industry for the limited number of capable young men and women 
who are able to secure a high-school education. This competition 
should not encourage a lowering of standards for a dmissi on to the 
curricula for teachers, otherwise a vicious circle of poorer students, 
poorer teachers, poorer schools, poorer students will be inaugurated. 

SECTION 8. COMPARATIVE PRACTICES REGARDING THE 
PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS . 

It is difficult to make comparisons of practices with respect to the 
distinctly professional elements in the preparation of teachers in |ha 
United States and European countries. Certain fundamental politi- 
cal, economic, and educational differences exist which would make 
it unlikely that some of the practices followed abroad could be 
adopted in this country even if they were recognized to be superior 
to those followed here because their successful operation • would 
depend upon othsr changes which would not be approved. Some 
of these differences should be noted. Teaching in most of the Euro- 
pean countries is considered as a stable, highly respected, satisfac- 
torily rewarded permanent professional occupation. It is assumed 
that teachers will be well-educated leaders in the communities in 
which they teach and that they will have the amount and kind of 
educational preparation necessary to perform their severa^ respon- 
sibilities satisfactorily. A high degree of selection for admission 
to teacher-preparing curricula and rigid selection and ftliminttin n 
throughout the period of preservice preparation is taken for granted. 
Final admission to teaching is based upon competitive State-con- 
trolled comprehensive examinations. The school systems ate *l«n 
so much more uniform in organization and content of instructional 
material that it is possible to prepare very definitely for specific 
types of work. 

Another element which is affecting the preparation of teachers in ^ 
European countries is the changed attitude toward the M common, 
people” and the elementary schools in which they are educated. 

As the "common people” of these countries gained prestige and 
social importance the elementary school^ were changed from institu- 
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tions in which approved materials were learned— memorized— to 
schools in which children were taught to think about modem social, 
. political, and economic conditions. This required more and better 
and different education of the teachers and resulted in the general 
upgrading of the elementary teachers referred to in chapter II. 

Another very striking problem is the tendency in Europe in the 
training of elementary teachers to divorce absolutely the professional 
training of a teacher from his academic preparation. In the old nor- 
mal school the attempt was made to carry forward the general edu- 
cation of a teacher along with his theoretical and practical training 
This point of view is being rejected in many countries. The feeling 
is gaining ground rapidly that a teacher should'have a rich academic 
background before ever attempting any sort of professional work 
and that the professional school should be 100 percent professional 
/• ®nd not half academic and half technical, the notion being that to 
combine in a professional school straight academic courses with 
professional courses ;s fatal to good work in either field. 

“ Thus, we find the newer teacher-training institutions, especially 
in middle Europe, with curricula which are strictly professional. 
In this respect they are following the analogy to be found in the 
training of physicians. The attempt is made to assure the teacher 
control of general culture* before permitting him to enter upon his 
professional studies, demanding in most cases the equivalent of what 
in America would be 2 years of college training. This is followed by 
a period of 2, or 3, or 4 years of professional preparation. 

“Another characteristic of the situation in Europe is the emphasis 
upon training in service. It is tied up with the customary period 
of probationary teaching.”** 

In the light of these and other conditions practices can be enforced 
and resul ts' obtained which would not be possible here except in a few 
of the more educationally advanced States and local communities. 

THE PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS IN ENGLAND 


The professional preparation of elementary teachers in England 
Elementary teachers in England are prepared in the training col- 
leges and in the university training departments. The basic course 
in the training college is 2 years in length and is composed of 3 
types of subjects: Professional, such as principles of teaching; gen- 
eral, such as English and mathematics; and practical, such as music 
practic al arts. If a third year is added to the course it is largely 

'***'*■ Th * tn,taln « of tatchtr. to Hnrope. N.UomI 
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given to specialization in some subject-matter field related to the 
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elementary school work. 

“ The amount of subject-matter specialization is controlled by the 
regulations for the final examination. In addition to a test in gen- 
eral subjects, all teachers are required at the end of their training to 
take the examination in professional subjects and to demonstrate 
ability in the practical work: Music, gardening, handwork, and 
drawing. f 

u The course in observation and practice teaching as~provided in 
the training colleges leaves much to be desired. The regulations 
require at least 12 weeks' of teaching untatitbe candidate has had 
previous experience. Practice is usually amfiiged in public schools 
which are only partially under the control of the training colleges. 
Subject-matter teachers are responsible for the work in observation, 
and education lectures for the practice teaching. Since the board 
of education requires that candidates show satisfactory teaching 
ability before* they can receive a certificate, the year of probation 
following graduation may be used as a period for practice teaching 
under the guidance of the school head and of the inspector-” M 

The elementary teachers r prepared in the university training 
departments take the 3-year university training followed by a fourth 
year of professional preparation which includes both educational 
theory and practice., “The work includes both a theoretical and a 
practical phase. The educational theory courses include those usu- 
ally stressed in the training of teachers: Principles of teaching, 
special methods, educational psychology, history of education, and 
hygiene. The observation and practice teaching artf conducted as 
in the training colleges. This work is rather loosely organized and 
not sufficiently controlled by the departments. Since professional- 
training is superimposed on academic work, there is little integration 
between the subject matter learned during the fir$t 8 years and the 
professional courses taken later- The work in observation and 
practice fails to integrate the subject matter and educational theory 
to the extent that this would be possible under a better organized 
system.” 

The final examinations for admission to teaching in the elemen- 
tary schools of England are set by the institutions in a specified 
region. This makes for some uniformity within each of the 12 
regions. 

The faculty members of the university training departments are 
- 88 prepared as are those of other departments. This is not 

*• In thla dlKOMton and for thoee of Prance, Germany, and Sweden tbe quotation* need 
nnlcea otherwise epecifled are from tbe report prepared he TV Thnmu .»• 
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tnic for the fsctilty member* of the training colleges. “ The roUti^ 
slup of the object specialists to the obe^aiion^d pra^^.' 
mg is closer in the training colleges than in the umverkity depart 
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for^^ teaching «ce pt work in toe secondary sS. 

Thia lack of differentiation between the twining of elementarr 
and secondary teacher* is explained by the characteristic EngfiZ 
emphasis on experience, personality, and scholarship. If a^ber 

English mind, it makes little difference whether he 
has been trained for elementary or secondary teaching » 

As a result of these attitudes the selective admh^'is the sam* 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS IN FRANCE 

The professional preparation of elementary teachers in France . — 
Elementary teachers in France are prepared in normal schools en- 
tirely controlled by the State. Bach of the 88 departments is re- 
quired to maintain 2 normal schools — 1 for men and 1 for women. 

The course is 3 years in length and emphasizes subject matter very 
strongly.. “About 50 percent of the student's time is devoted to the 
study of such subject-matter branches as French language and 
literature, modern foreign language, mathematic^, history, ^geogra- 
phy, physical and natural sciences • • •. Since there is an at- 
tempt to professionalize the whole curriculum, educational theory is 
allotted only a small share of the required hours, about 5 percent. 

“All students are required to spend a minimum of 60 half-days 
each year in observation and practice. Contact with the practice 
.school is continuous throughout the 3-year course. The induction 
into teaching is graded as follows : First year, observation of teach- 
ing and reports; second year, observation and directed teaching; 
third year, independent teaching and conferences. 

“ The curriculum does not neglect the skills needed in teaching fin* 
and practical arts. About 40 percent of the required hours is devoted 
to this type of training. The subjects included are drawing, mn<ri* t 
manual work, and agriculture.” 

The professional emphasis is continued during a probationary * 
period of 2 years with occasional conferences on teaching problems 
and a final examination which consists of teaching a demonstration 
class before a commission of State examiners as well as answering 
professional questions on. school organization and teaching tech- 
niques. 

The faculty members of the normal schools are highly trained 
specialists in subject matter, all of whom have had some teaching 
experience, most of them having taught in the elementary schools. 

“ The professors of the general academic subjects in the no rmal 
schools are required to participate in the induction of cadet-teachere 
into the practioe work. Such contact with the tr aining school should 
tend to influence subject professors to introduce professional material 
into their courses. The fact that a course in special methods is 
still given as part of the work of Pedagogic indicates that the 
subject-matter courses are not thoroughly professionalized. The 
attempt to have the subjects of general instruction treated from the 
Mandpoint of their use in the elementary schools is probably handi- 
capped by the desire of some' normal-school graduates to continue 
their study in the university. The normal-school professors wish 
to have their work accredited by the university; hence the courses 
ere mainly academic in content.” » 
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Th () students in the French normal schools are highly selected bi 

o«e t" t, a ”e orl1 «*nunations for the brevet blbn^mtaire-the 
lowea rank of certificate and “ arranged on a list according! 
eaoeUence. Highest ranking students are then accepted for ent™« 
to the normal school until the number of vaoancie/have been filled 

f' !T e , nt m * k<,8 “ ‘PP^Priation for maintenance' 
T^ C , °"’ bookn for each student admitted, the number of 
pUoes is definitely hmited and competition for admission is ve^y 

/Vo/eamW prepurotien if moondary UacKer, in Frun«-Th. 
e«OTsive and highly selective education of proepective eecondarv 
toachere m France was outlined in chapter II. The profession^ 
elements in the preparation „f these teachers are rather insignificant! 
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THE PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE PREPARATION OF 
TEACHERS IN GERMANY 

Professional preparation of elotrumtary teachers in Germany.— 
e preparation of .elementary teachers in Germany is a distinctly 
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professional process whether it is done in the new universities for 
teacher - training- the Hochschule filr L^hrerbilduiig (2-year course 
including vacation period) or in the universities (8-year course). 
Students admitted to these institutions are highly selected by means 
of examinations and such additional qualifications as health, race, 
public seme**, musical ability, and other requirement*. The pro- 
fessional elements are very prominent in the universities for teacher 
training. Since the student teacher has had a thorough training 
general subjects during the secondary school period, the university 
curriculum is mainly professional (theory, practice teaching, methods 
ami materials of school subjects). The most recent information on 
<n“ curriculum of the Prussian university for teacher training indi- 
cates that the curriculum will fall into six large groups as follows: 

^ I. General theory of education, including psychology; II. Theory of 
the organization and teaching in the special fields and subjects; 
III. Practical training, including observation, practice, and partici- 
pation; IV. Volk study; V. Physical training; VI. Fine and indus- 
trial arts. 

The course in observation and practice teaching seems entirely 
adequate. Universities for teacher training take over nearby public 
schooWor observation and practice work. Through these the stu- 
dent teacher is kept in constant touch with actual school situations. 
Observation — both of school classes and other kinds of educational 
^activities begins in the first semester tuid is continuous throughout 
the 2 years. The wide range of activities included in the observa- 
tion and practice work .is worthy of note. Practice is not limited 
to classroom teaching but extends to all phases of the teacher’s job. 
Observation tours are used as one means of advancing the educa- 
tional experience of students. Often the amount and kind of prac- 
tice teaching is adapted to the needs of the individual.” 

The professional elements are continued to the 2-year probationary 
period following the completion of the course. Training in service 
is continued during those 2 years under the instruction of school 
inspectors and the final qualifying elimination is largely profes- 
sional in nature consisting of a practical demonstration of teaching 
ability in three subjects in the* elementary field and a conference ~ 
based on the lessons taught. 

The faculty members of these institutions are very highly trained 
in their special fields of work and in addition have had, in the large 
majority of cases, teaching experience in the elementary school 
“ Ihotfoughly professional spirit of the staff is shown by the 
functional relationship of theory and subject teachers t6 the practi- 
cal phase* of the training program. Professors of educational 
theory and professionalised subject-matter courses spend considerable 
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THB PROFESSIONAL ELUENTS W THE PREPARATION OP 
TEACHERS IN SWEDEN 

Profeutonal 'preparation of elementary teaehen m Sioeden.- 
The preparation of teachers for the elementary schools of Sweden 

is done on two levels. The primary normal schools prepare teacher. 
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hM<iin« in etch of the 2 jeer.. During the second jtu fire 44- 
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9 chcM>l must maintain an elementary school for observation and/; 
practice. * 

Teachers for the elementary schools proper are prepared in 4- year 
teachers colleges. Students admitted to these collets are selected 
but hare limited background in general education. For that reason 
the emphasis is placed upon a thorough mastery of subject matter. 
“About 11.6 percent of the student teacher’s time is devoted to 
pn)fe«srional subjects. This includes observation, practice teaching, 
»nd educational theory. The course in observation begins in the 
»?cond year, when 6 full dayB are given to concentrated work of this 
kind. During the second year about 1 hour per week is devoted to 
teaching, and the same amount of time is assigned for conferences 
on method. During the third year of training the same program 
is continued except that the amount of teaching is increased to 2 
hours per week. In the fourth year the observation work is ex- 
panded to include visits to schools at a distance from the institution. 
The amount of time given to group teaching and conferences during 
this last year is increased to 4 hours per week.” ^ ' 

Even though the percentage of time spent in education couraea 
ia not large the professional elements are distributed throughout the 
last 8 years of the course and much- of the work in the subject- * 
matter fields is taught by experienced teachers of children. - Dur- 
ing 1927 the fuH professors (lektore) spent 17.4 percent of their 
service time in the teaching of children in the elementary grades.” 
Profettumal preparation of secondary Uochm in Stoeden. — The 
high degree of selection of secondary teachers in Sweden and the 
rery extended period of preparation (8 or 9 years beyond the 
gymnasium were outlined in the preceding chapter. 'As in' France^ 
there is leas emphasis upon the distinctly professional elements in 
the education of secondary teachers than in the education of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

•Very little work of a professional nature is included in the 
university course. The student may elect pedagogik as a study. 

If this is not done, the candidate satisfies the requirement in edu- 
cational theory by taking a course which lasts 1 semester. 

u The year of practical training which follows the academic prep- 
aration gives adequate opportunity for observation, participation, 
and practice. Usually about 10 candidates are assigned to a sec- 
ondary school where they work under the supervision of mimte r 
teachers. A candidate’s actual teaching load if very light— about 
6 hours per week — but he is expected to make careful preparation 
for this work. The minimum requirement in observation is from 
10 to IS hours per week. The candidate does teaching in not lees 
than two nor more than four subjects — those in which he has had 
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a^demic preparation. In. addition to following the schedule of 
observation and practice, the student teacher* are expected to attend 
weekly -conferences in which the faculty and students together 
discuss the work which has been done.” K 

After this year of concentrated professional preparation (provir) 
is completed there is also the requirement of 2 additional probation 
ary yfcars which must be served under observation before the sec 

' 0ndar 7 teacher may expect permanent appointment. 

# 

1 PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN FOUR EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

In England the standards for the preparation of teachers for the 
elementary schools vary. In the university they are much the same 
as or the preparation of teachers for the secondary schools. The 
-majority of the teachers for the elementary schools, however have 
only a 2-year- course above the secondary schools. The present 
tendency m Germany is to increase the standards for the preparation 
of elementary teachers so that they approach more nearly those for 
secondaiy teachers than has been true in the past even though there 
is ^till a difference of 3 or 4 years., In Frarice and Sweden the stand- 
- ard8 f ° r < demenUr y tochers are very definitely lower (so far as 
amount of preparation is concerned) than&oee for the preparation 
of secondary teachers. 

There is generally a greater emphasis upon the distinctly nrofes- 
sional and practical phases of a teacher’s preparation in institutions 

teachers^ 6lementary * BBch8 " «*“ » those preparing secondary 

There * also a noticeable tendency to separate the professional 
elements from the subject-matter courses and to concentrate the prac- 
(f cal professional preparation in a relatively short period after the 
general and specialized subject-matter courses have been completed, 
ere is djAite dependence upon in-service education as the . 
' £! eaD f f< L r P , ding the teacher with his professional equipment 
This is often closely supervised during a probationary period follow- 
mg the completion of professional preparation. 

S ECTI° N 9. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MAKING THE 
PREPARATION OF AMERICAN TEACHERS MORE 
PROFESSIONAL - MORE 

Th ® ® len ? entfi dealt * with “ this chapter seem to be more intangible 
than the elements mvolved in raising the level of the education of’ 

r^ er8 ^ T U8Sed u m Chapter Perh aps the fact that so much 
of the thinking about the amount of the education of teachers is 
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expressed in terms of years gives rise to the impression that ques- 
tions of the amount of a teacher's education are quantitative and 
definite, whereas those dealing with its professional aspects era 
qualitative and indefinite. The thoughtful student of teacher-educa- 
tion realizes at once that no such sharp distinction can be' drawn. 

The number of years spent in school without regard to the courses 
taken, the content of the courses, the way in which they are presented, 
and the quality and amount of work done by the student tells very 
little about the adequacy of hj/s preparation. Neither do the courses 
taken or hours spent in education and psychology or in practice 
teaching tell very much about the professional nature of the teacher's 
preparation u n l e ss it is also known how those courses were presented 
and how they were connected with the courses in subject matter, 
the extraclass activities and the student’s previous social, educa- 
tional, and economic background. Even though these interrelations 
and interdependencies are admitted it stall seems more troublesome 
to resolve the difficulties which have been presented and discussed in 
this chapter than was true for those presented in chapter II. The _ 
controversies seem to be more intense, the proposed solutions fewer 
and less generally tried, and there is less experimental ^nd compara- 
tive evidence available than was found true for the issues involving 
the amount of preparation. 

In spite of these differences— real and imagined — some recom- 
mendations are made with the expectation that they will clarify 
issues, or provoke further study ind discussion or suggest desirable 
solutions and methods of procedure to those- responsible in the sev- 
eral States for the development of the professional curricula for 
teachers. ■■ 

Numerous proposals and recommendations have been stated or 
clearly implied in the discussion in this chapter. Many more have 
•been made in connection with the detailed reports of Survey studies 
of separate phases of the professional preparation of teachers which 
appear in volumes II to V, inclusive, of the Survey report. For 
these reasons the recommendations given here will be in the form 
of a selected instead of a comprehensive list and will follow the * 
general outline of the chapter. 

The proposals and recommendations presented for this chapter, 
because of their professional nature, require consideration and action 
' ir Jy professional groups more often than by layiqen. They should 
” receive the consideration of faculties of institutions educating feach- 
* era, of educational accrediting organizations, of State and National 
educational associations, and of State departments of education— in 
fact of all professional agencies directly or indirectly connected 
with the education of teachers. Whenever, as a result of these con- 
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rational sobtrt or thb «docatior or teaohrbs 


'i d ; r * t :r’ * Ct '° n “ n be Uken which will increase the effectiveness 
andwt the same fame the professional status of teachers Jdk.T 
a«ch action should h, taken as soon as piacticabll 
wne general reservation should be madn fnr tKn j ±- 

on increasing the professional prepared! It t^ch^T m n 
ST ° f «“ ** «* profLon^^* 

riu^Cf! A * ?“ u Urgent need for “crewed J£T3 
education for American teachers the recommendations in this rh«n 

“ OTnd “ d “* meth '° d8 ° f *"-«• p- 

(1), mtommendationsconcernino the relationships op 
general and professional education 

L J'partraents of education and all organizations responsible 

° tel f her - 6lluc »ti»n should make it clear through 

preparation 4 They *h de ' nand s s P‘ soi,lJ professional 

preparation. They should also make it clear that the Drofes 

sionai elements should be an addition to or an integration with 

rether thm, a substitute for an adequate general education a! 

an eite nnve and scholarly command of the specific subject 

matter fields to be taught. This proposition hssbren accented 

“ W °t 0f ‘ he SUte8 ’ -gulatiois whirit 

“ “ ch ■— that 

preparing teach! ' UP °" “ **“ ^tiom 

sho^d bl «n^d“* 7 g " laa 'f 8 for “>• <*rtification of tewher, 
Bnouid be expressed in terms of total patterns which would in- 

®^ S8e8 ®? n . of th ® desired professional element* Begu- 
' u ^pressed in such terms as “2 years of college work” 
or “15 semester-credits in education”; or 

semest.Mred.ts and a minor of 18 semester-credits ” have bee„ 

bTeTtheM,”;,:™!^'^ 0 ” 8 » 

8t ° d0n ‘ ! approved 

Mstntuhons . ppr „ ved b^the State for the 
Fneparabon of specie groups of teachers may be certifi- 
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(b) By specifying in the regulations the factors which Will 
be considered in granting teachers’ certificates. This woiild 
amount to a statement in the regulations of the standards 
which were used in approving the curricula and the insti- 
tutions in the ^irst plan. Such statements should indicate 
that certification would be based upon the consideration of: 
The total educational pattern of work (high school and 
\ college) in the fields to be taught; the number of advanced 
courses in the teaching field ; the contacts with fields related 
to the teaching fields; the number and nature of contacts 
with major fields of knowledge at^d culture ; variety , amount, 
and success in practice teaching; participation in extraclass 
activities— recreational, social, and educational; and other 
items indicative of professional interest and ability as a 
teacher. These factors would naturally vary for each type 
of position and each subject in the secondary field. Mini- 
mum amounts of work can be expressed for most of the 
items. These should be developed as indicated in the next 
recommendation, but certification should not be reduced to 
a clerical checking of requirements met, because the value 
of any one item depends upon the remainder of the pat- 
tern. For example, 18 semester-credits in college mathe- 
matics may be quite sufficient for a high-school teacher of 
mathematics if he had had 8 years of mathematics in high 
school and several courses in the physical sciences, whereas 
30 semester-credits of college mathematics would not be 
sufficient if he had not had mathematics in high school. 

This recommendation is tantamount to proposing that 
certification should be on an individual basis, that it should 
set minimum standards for the professional preparation of 
teachers for various kinds of positions, that it should be a 
selective process, and that it should serve as a check upon 
the extent to which institutions meet the approved stand- 
ards of preparation for any type of position. 

2. Minimum standards for the professional preparation of teachers 
for various kinds of positions should be set by the regularly 
constituted State educational authorities. This should be done, 
however, with the cooperation of the institutions in the State 
(public and private) whose graduates may apply for certifica- 
tions as teachers. This recommendation assumes professionally 
competent leadership in the State departments of education. 

8. As rapidly as practicable State departments of education and 
educational organisations interested in the education of teachers 
should secure wider agreement, inter-State and national if poe- 
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sible, on the minimum length of a professional curriculum for 
^chers, ^pecudly elementary and rural, and whether it should 
start at the completion of high school or at the completion of 

IZ" C ° ! ege : Tbe pnseat <* I**- andprac 

hces on this issue as shown in figure 4, page 81, result in a 

^T?K Whl f Permit8 * lowerin g of standards. It is recom- 
mended that the minimum professional curriculum for elemen 

22 itt 7 ra ! 1 teachers u 1,6 made > for the present, 2 years and 
that it be based upon the completion of a junior college educa- 
tion. This should not be so interpreted that it would prevent 
the integration, over a 4-year period, of the junior college and 

^ M°/ eSS1 ° na CUrricula or that the professional curricula 
shouJd be composed entirely or even largely of courses in edul 
tion. The minimum professional curriculum fca-rtecondarv 
teachers should be 3 years above junior college. (The same 
r^errations are made for this recommendation as were made 
for the one deahng with elementary and rural teachers.) 

• tion ® t 7°w eS,red T UltS ° f rach arran ^ emen t or standardiza- 
(a *\ ^ geDeral of the educational prep- 

lon7° n u ea ^ er8 ’ ¥ d <*> 60 “«“• * Period of preparation 
long enough to provide the essential sequences of courses in 

subject-matter fields and to permit educational “service” 

a“utS e *• C ° UreeS “ Which ** 

'The adequacy of the library in terms of the number, recency 
selection, and accessibility of books and periodicals in 2S 
to the curricula offered should be one of the most important 
elements in determining the approval of an institution for the 
education of teachers, because teachers must rely largely upon 
their ability to use such sources for their materials of instruc- 
tion and because the library facilities available limit in a very 
real way the methods of college instruction and the develop- 

,nd cuitu ” 1 h * bits 

Standards for libraries which should serve as guides and as 
starting points have been prepared by the American Library As- 
sociation, Rosenlof, Naples, and others. From the standpoint 
of msunng miprovement in the professional preparation of, 
public-school teachers the fqllowing matters should be consid- 

th08e 1 re8p ° nsible for 4116 approval of the libraries in 
lngtiCytions. educating teachers: 

(a) Because of the differences between the library facilities 
of the normal schools and teachers colleges a^d those of 
the liberal arts colleges shown in the Waples study (vol 
V, pt. V), normal schools and teachers colleges as a group 
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should increase their library facilities, especially in fields 
other than education and psychology, until they compare 
more favorably with the better-equipped liberal arts colleges 
in their areas. This recommendation should apply also 
to many of the smaller arts colleges in which the library 
facilities are very inadequate. This recommendation 
involves the expenditure, over a period of several years, 
of more money for old and new books than will be required 
for upkeep purposes onoe the collection has been brought up 
to standard. ' 

(b) Libraries in institutions in which prospective teachers are 
educated should be in charge of trained librarians who also 
*re familiar with the teaching fields for which the institu- 
tion prepares teachers and who will be interested primarily 
in the contribution which the library can make to the pro- 
fessional equipment of the prospective teachers. They 
should be able to teach students how best to use the i 
of little-used material in any library, to develop re 
interests, to stimulate interest in and provide the necessary 
instruction in the development and use ^public-school 
libraries and to cooperate with the staff members of the 
institution in the selection of recent books and in making 
the library an integral part of the instruction in the college 
courses. 

(c) The number of books and periodicals heeded by a college 
depends more upon the curr jc\ila offered and the length of 
the curricula than upon the number of students. This fac- 

• tor should be considered, in the approval of library facili- 

• ties. If the curricula offered in a large and a small college 
are the same the large college needs only to provide a few^ 
more copies of the duplicated much-used reference books. 
For this reason the expenditures should not be put upon an 
equal per student basis.! The small institution should spend 
more per student and aiarger proportion of its total budget 
for books and equipment in order to have equal facilities. 

(d) Because teachers were found to have limited reading in- 
terests about topics of national and international concern, 
efforts should be made by librarians and by instructors in 
the social-studies fields to develop reading interests in such 
topics and to afford opportunities in classes and extraclass 
activities for discussion and exchange of ideas on problems 
in these fields. 

5. The institutional program of extraclass or student activities and 
student-welfare services should be an important factor in the ap- 
proval of any institution dfnigher education for the preparation 
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of teachers; Even though these activities may be thought of by 
some as outside the curriculum they are very essential elements 
in the professional equipment of prospective teachers. Teach- 
ers are frequently expected to organize, lead, or participate in 
some of these activities in their schools and among the adults in 
their communities. Furthermore, many of these activities add 
greatly to the teacher’s information, interests, enthusiasms 
health, recreational enjoyment, and poise— all of which are ele-’ 
ments m a teacher’s personality and important factors in his 
success and happiness as a teacher and his life as a citizen and 
community leader. 

(o) Whenever possible, extraclaas activities should be spon- 
sored and guided by appropriate departments of regular 
* mstructlon , for example, athl/tics by physical education de- 
partmenta and plays by English and speech departments 
(t>) The primary responsibility for student activities must 
rest upon the college administration and faculty, but, when- 
ever possible, the management of such activities should be 
delegated to students in order that the students may derive 
the value from such experience and also in order that they 

may know how to direct such activities in their work as 
teachers. 


' Because the majority of high-school teachers are expected 
to sponsor some of these student activities in high schools 
institutions preparing teachers should equip prospective 
secondary teachers for this sponsorship. They should also 
attempt to discover for each student the type or types of 
extraclass activity with which he will need to be. most 
familiar in the position for which he is preparing and to 
• assist him within the limits of his abilities and interests to 
secure experience and proficiency in those activities. 

(d) All institutions educating teachers should see that provi- 
sions are made for developing in both class and extraclass 
activities the social personalities of prospective teachers 

and a sensitiveness to the approved amenities of educated 
people. 


(e) Program^ of extraclass activities in institutions prepar- 
ing teachers should be judged in terms of the range of ac- 
tivities open to students and of the extent to which students 
participate in each activity, ’intramural programs with 
general participation are more desirable in the professional 
preparation of teachers than highly intensified and selective 
activities which limit the possibilities of participation to a 
few students. - 
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(/) Institutions preparing teachers shwald maintain compre- 
hensive programs of student-welfare krvioes. These should 
include the fields of physical and mental health, educational, 
social and religious guidance, protection from unwholesome 
or dangerous living conditions, and self-help and financial 
assistance. •> 


(1) Health services should start with the entrance physi- 

cal examination and should continue with follow-up and 
corrective measures for all remedial defects. They should 
also provide for instruction in personal hygiene and, if 
necessary, for psychiatric services, medical treatment, 
infirmary and hospital care. | 

(2) College residence halls and dining rooms should serve 
as educative models of attractiveness, cleanliness, safety, 
and convenience. All other houses in which students are 
permitted to reside should be systematically inspected for 
these same items and rigid standards should be imposed 
especially for sanitation and safety from fire hazards. 

(8) With tuition charges heavier and periods of prepara- 
tion longer, the financial burden on prospective teachers 
has greatly increased. In ordef not to eliminate the capa- 
ble but poor student who is a desirable recruit to teaching, 
all institutions educating teachers should increase their 
funds for scholarships' and for loans to students and 
should provide, if possible, opportunities for self-help. 
Even the institutions which already provide student aid 
(two-thirds) and student-loan funds (three-fifths) prob- 
ably should add. to what they are now doing. (In 1931- 
82, 40 percent of the students in men’s colleges earned 
part of their expenses while in college, and the number is 
increasing.) 

Studenfcwelfare programs should be educative and con- 

■ structive as well as protective, 

a. 

(2) RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING} TtfE AMOUNT AND DISTRI- 
BUTION OF THE DISTINCTLY PROFESSIONAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS • 


\. 


I 

6. Curricula for the preparation of teachers should make provision 
'for the following seven phases of professional education: 

(®) Professional orientation — the relationship of education to 
society And the possibilities open in educational service. 



^TTprei 


topic mi dtaeoaaed wore fully In the body of the chapter than the other 
• -- ---***■ torsely with laeoaa upon which there la much diversity 

practice-, eharp difference* of opinion, and Mttla scientific evidence, the recommendation* 
win war only the larfer phaaee of the problem 
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(b) Educational “service” courses-the essential concept* 
and techniques used frequently in other courses and in 
educational literature. 

(o) An understanding of the children to be taught 
(d) A knowledge of the essential methods of teaching for the 
grade or subject to be taught 

. («) A knowledge of the organization and management of 
class instruction in various types of schools. 

(/) Acquisition of a “safety minimum” of teaching skill 
through observation, participation, and practice teaching. 

(< 7 ) A summarized and integrated “working philosophy ” 0 f 
education and an_understanding of the individual’s relation- 
ship to education and society. 

These seven phases, as explained in the chapter, need not be 
handled in the same way, nor by the same departments, nor 
for the same amount of time, but they represent elements in 
a teachers equipment which must be obtained sometime and 
somehow and if not obtained during the pre-service period 
will probably cause some loss to the children and some pro- ' 
fessional risks to the teacher during the time they are ac- 
quired in service. Elements (a), ( b ), (*>, and (/) of this 
list are usually cared for in one or more separate courses 

e. g., introduction to education ”, “ .educational tests and 
measurements.” 

Because of the increased emphasis upon the individual child in 
modern school organizations all curricula for teachers should 
indude at least a foundation coprse in the special characteristics 
' *°u ftd ° 1 f C€nte 0r ftdu,t8 ***>rding to the age group 

*??*** 40 W ° rk * fo ™<l‘tion course 
, inc * ude sufficient child psychology, for instance, so that the 
student who expects to teach in the intermediate grades may in- 
terpret the content of his subject-matter courses in terms of their 
value to him as a teacher of the intermediate grades and so that 
" hav ® » sympathetic understanding of his pupils— their 

interests and learning difficulties. The possession of this ele- 
ment pf professional equipment has much to do with a teacher’s 
success and . happiness, 

8. The problem of the most effective way of providing the prospec. 

t.ve teacher with the essential methods of teaching his grade, 

■ ™ bj6ct ' ® r be systematically studied by every bstb 

, Pr *? ar ? t T herS - UntU more »«««« evidence 
is available to indicate that one way of presenting this profes. 

sional element ia better than another, there is nobasii for recom- 
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mending that any one method be used or even that all the in- 
structors in a single institution should necessarily follow the 
same plan. Thjre is justification, however, for recommending 
that steps be taken to make every college instructor whose 
courses are taken by prospective teachers conscious that the 
problem exfets, that it affects his work and his students, and 
that any evidence he can gather on it, however little, is a 
contribution to education. 

9. All institutions preparing teachers should be required to supply 
enough practice-teaching facilities to insure initial competency 
for all prospective teachers. The institutions should have con- 
trol enough over the practice-teaching centers to approve the 
teachers with whom student-teachers are to be placed, to assign 
and supervise the work of student-teachers, and to modify the 
curricula for demonstration or experimental purposes. 

(a) All prospective teachers should be required to have super- 
vised practice-teaching before certification. As far as pos- 
sible this teaching should be done in a situation typical of 
conditions in the better schools to which the students are 

likely to go upon graduation. This student-teaching should 
be flexible in amourtt so that those students who reach a 
satisfactory proficiency* may be excused before the com- 
pletion of the usual period, v^hile others may be required to 
spend longer than the regular time. 

(5) Practice- teaching facilities should be provided which will 
make it easy for subject-matter instructors to participate ' 
in demonstrations of teaching, cooperative supervision of 
practice teaching, group experiments, and other profes- 
sional contacts with the training schools. Instructors, the 
majority of v)hoee students are prospective teachers, should 
be expected to make these contacts. 

(c) In order to facilitate the observation and demonstration' 
of model teaching situations and the prdfessional use of 
the training school by larger numbers of subject-matter 
teachers, one or more of the practice schools should be on 
pr immediately adjacent to the campus. 

(3) RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING PRESCRIPTION AND ELEC- 
TION IN PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA FOR TEACHERS 

10. Curricula for teachers should be largely prescribed— the pre- 
acnptions differing in terms of the positions for which the pros- 
pective teachers are preparing.. Prescriptions in preservice cur- . 

- ncula for teachers should be designed to produce a w safety- 
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nunimum competency ” for etch type of position. This nwt». 
that curriculum patterns should be determined by the total 
range of services to* be rendered by teachers and not by depart- 

re ^ la * Jan8 oonoemin « ““J'or and minor requiren^ 
. d u Pf n subject-matter relationships instead of the teacher’s 
need* To the extent that these services are known it should be 
possi e to prescribe the content and arrangement of the 
teachers presemce preparation. ° e 

(o) Prescriptions should provide for the following elements 
in a teacher’s professional equipment* 

(1) Contacts with the major fields of knowledge and .nor* 
c,.t,on which contribute not only to his worfs, . teTCer 
but .Iso to the cnnchraont of hie life „ an individual 

L? ? tab > t teaching field’or 

te.ch^7* ,0r m ” 10r rN)Uirem ' n,a for t^onder, 

‘“teachfngTeC^ "*** ^ ^ ^ * * 

dittinetly profeeeional eletnente from the 
field of education and psychology (recommendation no. 

( ^“r* ry ^ uenN * ,n fubi ^ m * tter «> 

(6) Gradations in difficulty and “ intellectual ch.llence - to 
course®. 

(b) Preecriptipns should be administered so that adjustments 
£ individual needs and abilities can be made readily 
Every college preparing teachers should determine in some 
reliable w »y^hat the student’s intellectual equipment is at 
the time he begins his college course and should then pro- 
vide the necessary remedial work or allow exemptions from 
prescribed work which he has already mastered. Work 
satisfactorily completed in high school by prospective 
teachers should be considered in a very real sense a £art of 
the teacher’s general and cultural education. 

(e) Whenever adequate achievement tests are available to 
measure the mastery of an area of kn^ledge needed by 

’ u Sl!™ S ^ ° f P 08 * 10 *’ of such mastery 

s ould be substituted for the accumulation of qourse credite 
to fulfill requirements for graduation. * 

(d) Because of the large number of high-school teachers who 
will have to do their first teaching in small high schools, 
curricula for high-school teachers should prescribe the ini- 
tial competency in two or three teaching fields. 
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11. Teachers and administrative officers of institutions preparing 
teachers were in general agreement that curricula for teachers 
should allow the student some free electives. The median 
judgment of the group was that 20 percent of the total time 
should be used for free electives. The recommendations of in- 
dividual instructors differed widely, as would be expected. In- 
structors in the special -subject fields as a group recommended 
less time for electives than the teachers of academic subjects. 

(a) Elective privileges should be used under guidance to give 
the student opportunities to explore new fields, develop his 
special talents, widen his interests and contacts, and supple- 
ment his work in any phase of his teaching field in which he 
needs additional preparation or skill. 

(b) Elective privileges should not be allowed to increase un- 
duly the number of courses offered by the institution or 
cause a prohibitive expense because of small classes. 

Xi. In institutions preparing teachers for more than one kind of 
teaching position the need for differentiation in some of the 
courses which appear in more than one curriculum should be 
considered. F or example, a course in educational tests and meas- 
urements might be required of all prospective teachers and yet 
its content and points of emphasis could be made more directly 
valuable if one section were composed only of kindergarten- 
primary teachers, another 6f elementary teachers, and a third of 
secondary teachers, than would be possible in the same amount 
of time if all three groups were in the game clam. The princi- 
ple differentiation was generally approved by teachers of 
representative courses who voted on it as one of the educational 
issues in the education of teach ere. Its practical application to 
many courses depends very definitely upon the size of the insti- 
tution and the number of prospective teachers in the different 
teaching fields. 

18. In States in which there are a number of institutions approved 
for the preparation of teachers it is recommended that the 
preparation of teachers for certain types of positions be con- 
. centrated in designated institutions and that only a restricted 
number of “ service ” courses be given in those fields in the re^ 
maming institutions. This recommendation should apply es- 
pecially to institutions preparing teachers in those fields in 
which there, is a limited demand for new teachers or which 
require an elaborate and costly equipment Examples would 
be special teachers or supervisors of art, music, commercial 
education, physical education, industrial arte, or home economics. . 
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«) RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE RELATIONSHIP op 
EDUCAT10N T0 ^'SERVICE toSSS? op 

* 

14. Securing a “ safety minimum competency'’ in teaching ntther 
than “initial perfection” should be used as the goal for the 
preservioe preparation of teachers, leaving to the in-eervioe 
penod the tasks of perfecting teaching techniques and continu- 
ing professional growth. •* * 

(a) Institutional programs for the education of teachers in 
service should serve the needs of three groups of teaehers- 
( 1 ) those whose professional preparation is below the pres- 

* * ent standard and Y ho wish to u upgrade ” them- 

s«‘lves; (2) those who wish to prepare for another type of 
position ; and (8) those who, even though their preparation 
meets present standards, wish to increase their knowledge 
S' or skill m some phase of their work or to add to their gvn- 
eral outlook and cultural background. The first two of 

- these wn ** largely by the regular offer- 

ings of the institution. The third group will in many in- 
stances need new courses at different maturity levels' and 
with slightly different professional purposes. 

(b) Programs, for the in-service education of teachers should 
be panned by the teachers to be served, in terms of the 
peculiar needs of the school system in which the* are work- 
ing, the plan to oover a period of several years and to make 
extensive xis6 of teachers, supervisors, *nd administrative 
officers in the local system. 

(c) Institutions prepsring teschers should tmime sons 
sponsibility for the sstisfsctory placement of their grsdu. 
stos. If, m addition to this service, they' am provide some 
follow-up or adjustment service ” during the initial leech- 
ing period it wiU benefit the gredu.tes, the communities in 
which they are teaching and assist the institutions in eval- 
uating the effectiveness of their policies ' 

15. Summer sessions in institutions preparing teachers should be 
organised to render two principal services— the continuation, 

• * "TTm 1 *™' of ^ W0rk of the year-and the 

opment of the new kind of courses required by the thfrd 

type of teachers mentioned in recommendation 14 (a) 

. (a) Summer sessions should be made an integral part of the 
ye*rs work in order that the courses orfered may serve the * 
teachers in service who wish to meet minimum requirements 
of education tl preparation or who wish to meet the require- 
ments for improved certification and at the same time may 
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resident students who wish to shorten the time re- 
quired for a. given degrte. 

(b) Summer sessions serving experienced teachers should 
emphasise training-school facilities for demonstration pur- 
poses rather than for practice teaching. 

(c) Summer sessions should take advantage of their unique 

opportunities to develop special courses for teachers in 
service who attend summer school for professional or cul- 
tural advancement and not to meet any imposed require- 
ments. These could range in length from 2- or 3 -day con- 
ferences to units covering more than 1 summer term, and 
they could range in content from informational entertain- 
ment to the most highly specialised and technical instruc- 
tion. ' 

]& Institutions offering graduate work for teachers should adapt 
the courses offered and the requirements for degrees to the func- 
tional needs of teachers in the various types of positions. 

(a) Upless it is a part of a post-junior college 3-year curricu- 
lum, graduate work for the piaster’s degree on the part * 
of public-school teachers should be concerned either with 
a continuation of general and professional education (in- 
creasing their teaching efficiency) or with intensive special- 
ization and research in the field of special interest. In 
either case the graduate work should fill a recognized gap 
in the teacher’s preparation, or assist him in changing 

'work, or increase his general efficiency or develop an intel- 
lectual interest or meet some other personal need, rather 
than make' a research contribution to education. 

(b) When a 3-year curriculum for teachers is organised to 
follow the completion of the junior college, the third or 
master’s-degree year should be considered an integral part 
of the curriculum and not ^ separate year’s work. 

(c) Graduate work for the doctor’s*degree for teachers and 
those working in the field of education should represent 
intensive specialization, during the latter part of the work, 
in a relatively narrow field. The intensive work for the 
doctor’s degree for educational workers should be based 

, upon a broad and cultural education, a thorough mastery 
. of the general field in which the teacher is specializing, a 
knowledge of fields cloeely related to his special field, an 
• understanding of the place of education in society and of 
the \>laoe of his special field- in educhtion^ a command of 
the tools and principles of research, and a satisfactory 
knowledge of the foundation concepts of education and 
«tu*±-h u 
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psychology, sociology, economics, and other subjects 
affecting his work as -a teacher. ; 

(d) An institution should offer graduate work for teachers 
only if there is a demand from the area served by the in- 
stitution and then only in those fields in which the faculty 
members are adequately prepared and in which the neces- 
sary library, laboratory, and other facilities are available. 
It goes without saying that responsibilities dor teaching 
graduate work should not be added to a staff already carry- 
ing a full undergraduate load unless an increase in financial 
resources permits some of the instructors to be released for 
at least part-time attention to graduate courses. An ex- 
ception to this recommendation should be made in cases 
where the first year of graduate work is added as an integral 
part of a poet- junior college 3-year curriculum. 

(e) Graduate work for teachers with its main emphasis upon 
research, which is primarily work for the doctor’s degree, 
should be concentrated in a few of the larger, better-sup- 
ported, and better-equipped institutions. This recommen- 
dation does not imply that graduate Work in other insti- 
tutions or, for that matter, undergraduate work should not 
use- the results of research,- require limited amounts of re- 

^ search from students, and develop an inquiring attitude 
toward present practices and an understanding of the 
simpler methods vbfT finding solutions to professional 
problems. / 

(/) The present'vfcriety in patterns of work Tof graduate 
degrees and in the actual degrees awarded to persons in 
educational work should be subjected to further investi- 
gation with the' possibility of securing in these matters at 
least greater uniformity. , 

(5) RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING OTHER CONDITIONING 
FACTORS IN THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

a 4 

ATTITUDES OF FACULTT MEMBERS TOWARD TEACHING AND EDUCATION 

17. The faculty of any institution the graduates of which are recog- 
nized for certification should possess a high degree of contagious 
enthusiasm for teaching and la sincere interest in the students 
as prospective teachers in the public schools. ‘ Survey data 
• ' would indicate that a majority of the staff members of many 
such institutions are not primaVily or even* seriously interested 
in the professional problems of .educating teachers for different 
types of positions. Such indifference, if at all general in an 
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institution, should be justification for omitting it from a State’s 
list of institutions approved for teacher education. 

18. In institutions preparing teachers more attention should be 
given by staff members, administrative ayd instructional, . to 
the clarification of the theories or philosophies of education 
which control the institution’s educational policies. The Survey ' 
study of educational theories was not made in order to prove 
that any one theory in this field, is better than any other, but its 
results give evidence that there is such diversity of philosophies 
among the staff members'of individual institutions as to prevent 
any common ^Understanding of objectives and any concerted 
program for teacher education. \ 

19. In the present state of social, economic, and political affairs there 
is a peculiarly pressing demand that teachers and teachers of • 
teachers be liberal and informed in these fields. The liberality 
should be the result of extensive information on all phases of 
the more important controversial issues in these fields. Solu- 
tions to these issues are now being demanded; but before solu- 

* tions can be obtained, there must be frank discussion and con- 
structive proposals based upon fundam&ntal principles. 

20. A “ working ” philosophy of education which woflld clarify 
thinking about the important controversial issues in education, 
economics, and sociology is much too pervasive to be considered 
as the responsibility solely of the departments of education, eco- 
nomics, %nd sociology, Issued in these fields should be under- 
stood by the Instructors in all departments and each instructor 
should' be aware of the particular contribution which his courses 
can make toward clearer thinking on each of these controversies^ 

21. The discussion of controversial issues should be based upon accu- 
rate and complete data and presented in a spirit of investigation, 
so that students, when theynecome teachers, will be able to pre^ 
sent them in balanced perspective f &e from the traditional, re- 
straints which have so frequently prevented constructive discus- 
sion of many of these questions in public-school classrooms. The 
issues discussed and the extent of the presentation should be 
determined l$y the maturity and informational background of 
the students. The convictions resulting from such study and 
discussion with the more mature students should, whenever pos- 
sible, motivate positive action on the part of teacher and students 
to influence practices in the ^direction of social, political, and 
economic stability and betterment. 

PREPARATION AND EXPERIENCE OF FAOUMT MEMBERS 

22. The faculty members in any institution responsible for the edu- 
cation of teachers should be as well prepared academically as\ 
are those in the better-staffedjfcstitutions offering curricula of 
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the sw*ie length and on the same level. In addition to this 
preparation twy should have the professional preparation which 
is required for the presentation of their subjects to prospective 
teachers. The master’s degree or its equivalent should be con- 
sidered the minimum requirement for the preparation of staff 
members of all institutions in which . teachers are prepared. 
This standard should be enforced for all new appointments, bat 
should not be accepted as a substitute for teaching ability, 
particularly for those college teachers who are to teach prospec- 
tive teachers. Increased emphasis should be placed upon the 
possession of the doctor’s degree or its equivalent for new perma- 
nent appointments. 

In enforcing such a recommendation as this one on the amount 
of education it is only reasonable that provision be made, for a 
few exceptions to provide for those experienced teachers or 
specialists who are eminently qualified and skilled as teachers 
but who do not have the required degrees. 

28. Instructors of prospective teachers should be expected to main- 
tain a sensitiveness to, the professional problems which will con- 
front their students. This may be obtained by visits to teaching 
situations of the kinds for which their students are preparing, by 
observations, and cooperative supervision of student teachers in 
their subjects, and by other contacts with the training schools. 

24. The improvement of instruction in institutions preparing teach- 
ers should come as a result of encouragement to conduct studies, 
o r gan it^sy llabi , visit other teachers and other schools, and try 
different types of class organization and methods of presenta- 
tion. Staff members should be provided with the necessary 
clerical help for such occasional studies and experiments. 
Studies of this kind and other research activities of the tAaehing 
staff members should be recognized as part of the total service 
load, especially when the investigations are concerned with the 
improvement of the teaching process. In graduate divisions, re- 
search by faculty members which is directly related to research 
activities of students should be scheduled as a reg ular part of 
the teaching load. 

26. Because of the significant increase in the educational preparation 
of staff members as the size of the institution increuHa, compre- 
hensive programs of teacher-education should not be encouraged 
or accredited in very-small institutions (especially those with 
fewer than 260 students)^ unless such schools are unusually well 
supported. Exceptions to this recommendation should be made 
for those small institutions which concentrate upon the education 
of teachers for one or two related types of positions for which the 
faculty members are adequately equipped to prepare te achers. 
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26. Institutions of higher education preparing teachers in the United 
States should mgure continued professional development of staff 
members during /service by more extensive provisions for sab- 
batical absences, expenses to professional meetings, subsidies in 
time or money for research projects, and other similar means. 

27. (a) Salary ranges for staff members in institutions educating 

teachers should be adopted in place of detailed salary sched- 
ules and the payment of salaries within the approved ranges 
should be upon an individual basis in terms of preparation, 
experience, and value to the professional program of the 
institution. 

(b) Salaries should be so arranged that the following large ob- 
jectives may be realized: (1) The attraction of capable and 
desirable college teachers, (2) the retention of desirable mem- 
bers of the staff, and (8) the stimulation pf staff members to 
maximum service and development. 

(c) Training-school teachers should have the same salary range 
as college instructors. 

(d) The salaries of outstanding teachers should approximate 
those paid to administrative officers. 

(e) Provision should be made for the retirement of staff mem- 
bers. Such provision should be financed jointly by the invi- 
tation and the individual, the individual having full equity 
in the combined payments after the manner of the contracts 
provided by thfi Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America. 

SELECTION AND GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

28. Institutions preparing teachers should Maintain a program of* 
student personnel and guidance services starting with selective 
admission and continuing through “ freshman week ”, the period 
of choosing the line of Sjiecial work, the choice of electives, 
social adjustments, and a follow-up of graduates. Such services 
should be in the hands of trained workers and should be based 
upon completer records. It is as professionally significant to 
find the correct field of specialization for teachers as it is to 
select the right persons for teaching: 

(a) Admission requirements to curricula for teachers should 
aim at the selection of capable students as shown by all 
prognostic measures, including aptitude tests and high-school 
scholastic records, excellent health records, and evidence of 
the possession of those personality traits and interests which 
are commonly associated with successful teachers and com- 
munity leaders. 
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(6) Institutions educating teachers should develop plans for- 
discovering the most promising recruits for teaching and 
for interesting them in the possibilities for service in teach- 
mg. Selective recruiting” should be used in addition to 
/ admisslon from among those who apply. . 

(c^rAdfaission to a curriculum for teachers should be inter- 
preted only as admission with its implied opportunity to 
demonstrate the ability to carry on the work successfully 
* nd J° dev<d °P an approved degree of skill in teaching. 

( ) The guidance program for. prospective teachers should 
direct into other fields of work those students who do not 
show promise of developing the mastery of subject matter 
and skills or the personality traits required of teachers. 
Elimination of misfits is an important part of the selection 
and guidance program. 

('). The guidance and student-wetfare services for prospec- 
tive teachers should assist them in acquiring or further 
evelopmg the standards of behavior, good taste, and in- 
terests characteristic of cultured American men and women 
Tills side of a teacher’s personality is a very important part 
of his professional equipment and much can be done to de- 
' lt ^ extraclass activities, in the social life pru- 

dence’ 411(1 m thC 8Undftrds mai » ta med in the places of resi- 

NEED FOB more ACCURATE MEASURES or TEACHING MERIT . * 

29. Many of th. important and controversial issues in the eduction 
of teachers in the United States depend upon knowing in an 
accurate and detaded way just what constitutes “successful 
teachuig in the various kinds of positions and which character- 
i sties of teachers make them successful. Because of this all 
graduate schools and the research divisions of educational 
organizations and foundations should be encouraged to develop 
a measure or measures of teaching merit and then, after thfe . 
most successful teachers are known, to make the analysis of 
teaching traite which make for teaching success. A detailed 
hst of studies attempting some phases of this large problem and 

J de ^!?K°V f “ attMnpt develop such a measure are 
escribed by I)r. Gilbert L. Betts in volume V, part II, of the 

Survey Report. The task of. measuring teaching sureess is 
complicated by so many variables for which there are no sat- ■ 
isfactory measures that the problem should become a major 
research problem, adequately subsidized for a long enough 
period of years to. test the results of various types of teacher- 
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curricula. A hoped-for result from these investigations would 
be the discovery of one or two tefts — simple, short, inexpensive, 
easily administered, quickly and accurately scored, reliable, and 
obviously related to teaching — which will measure a teacher's 
success. With such a measure many troublesome issues could 
be removed from the controversial group. 

(6) RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION QF RURAL TEACHERS 

SO. Because of the social, political, and economic significance of the 
rural population, the greater educational needs of the rural 
areas, the greater difficulties and special techniques needed in 
teaching an ungraded rural school, and the fact that nearly a 
fourth of the country’s school children are involved, the prep- 
aration of rural school teachers should be made a major profes- 
sional problem for many of the institutions educating teachers in 
the United States. Some of the more important phases of this 
problem which are of concern to those responsible for the cur- 
ricula for rural teachers are : ' , 

(a) Amount of educational preparation . — Teachers in rural 

' schools should be as well prepared (in point of time required 

for pre-service education) as teachers in urban schools. 
There are good reasons why they should have more prep- 
aration than many other teachers. 

(b) Special instruction for rural teachers— h\\ rural school 
teachers, whether they expect to teach permanently in the 
rural schools or no longer than is necessary to se^ire a 
position in a city, should have direct instruction in the 

^ educational and sociological problems peculiar to rural 
school teaching. 

(1) A minim um program of these distinctly rural features 
similar to the one' proposed by Professor Carney in vol- 
ume V, part VIL should be prepared and required of all 

a prospective teaches whose certificates upon graduation 

' will entitle them'to teach in the rural schools. 

(2) The unit of this minimum program which deals with 
an understanding of -rural life or rural sociology should 
be required of all teachers. It is valuable as informa- 
tional background for teachers whether they teach in 
urban or rural schools. 

. (8) The curriculum in Vural education should include op- 
portunities* for observation and practice teaching in ru- 
ral schools. The minimum program for all potential 
rural teachers should include observation of “ model ” rural 
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teaching and, if possible, some practice teaching in a 
rural school. . ’ . 

(°) Rural staff .— The m ini m u m rural education program and 
the courses for students majoring in rural education should 
be taught by specialists in rural-school education. 

(d) In-service education . — The rural staff members should 
* assist in the placement and follow-up of rural teachers and 

cooperate in programs of rural supervision and profes- 
sional stimulation. 

8L State certification laws or regulations should provide the follow- 
ing protections to the rural schools : 

(a) The m inimum amount of educational preparation which 
will be accepted for certification of new teachers in the rural 
schools should immediately be made 2 years above comple- 
tion of high school. • In States in which the standard for 
other teachers is higher than 2 years above high school the 
same standard should be set for rural certificates. 

(ft) No certificate should be valid for tea ching in a rural 
school unless the holder has had at least a prescribed mini- 
mum of special work in rural education. Conversely, if a 
teacher holds a certificate valid for teaching in rural schools 
it should not be valid for work in urban schools unhung the 
teacher meets or has also met all the requirements for certi-. 
1 fic&tion in the urban position. - 

82. State departments and institutions preparing rural teachers 
should cooperate in active campaigns to bring about the eco- 
nomic, political, and educational reforms needed in many States 
before rural school teaching can be made attractive to capable 
men and women as a professional career. Such reforms include: 
Larger units of support and control ; increased State support for 
the equalization of educational opportunities; better rural school 
buildings, better living conditions for teachers; longer terms; 
higher salaries; and a more complete supervisory and special 
teacher service. 

(7) RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF NEGRO TEACHERS 

Volume IV of the Survey Report gives a detailed account of the 
education of Negro teachers in the United States prepared for the 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers by Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, senior specialist in Negro education in the United States;, 
Office of Education. It contains many specific conclusions and 
recommendations which should be consulted by everyone interested 
in the.education of Negro teachers. 
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Many of the recommendations which have already been made in 
connection with the problems of improving the professional prepara- 
tion of white teachers apply with equal force to the education of 
Negro teachers. There is, of course, no point in repeating all of 
them for any special group. Only those recommendations which 
seem to be of central importance or specifically concerned with Negro 
teachers are given here. 

One general comment should be made concerning the recommenda- • 
tions here and in volume IJfcpf the Survey Report. Considering the 
low point from .which edraHmn among Negroes started a compara- 
tively few years agt> and tJre various disadvantages under which it 
has developed, the present status of Negro education should be a 
source of gratification to the leaders, white and Negro, who hive 
brought it to its present position.* The fact that the recommenda- 
tions indicate that there is still much to be done should not be con- 
sidered in any way a reflection upon the remarkable progress which 
has been made. These recommendations concern only those States 
and cities in which separate schools are maintained for Negroes. 

83. Separate institutions for the education of Negro teachers and 
separate departments of education in colleges, land-grant col- 
leges, and universities should concentrate their efforts a i present , 
upon the minimum program for the education of elementary 
and secondary teachers. The minimum program of offerings 
will mike it possible, with any given amount of money, to 
educate larger numbers of teachers. 

(а) Costly expansion should be delayed or confined to one or 

twd institutions. ' 

(б) Unnecessary duplication of. work among institutions 
should be eliminated. 

(c) Small institutions should be consolidated or else should 

■ restrict their offerings to a course which is largely pre- 
scribed and designed to equip teachers for only one or two 
types of schools. 

84. Curricula for the education of Negro- teachers should put more 
emphasis upon the social and biological sciences, upon music 
tn^ art, upon industrial arts, and upon health and physical 
education— subjects which will be of more immediate value to 
the teachers than some of the more traditional and formal sub- 
jects which now occupy a disproportionate part of the prospec- 
tive teacher’s time. 

85. The distinctly professional elements in the education of Negro 
teachers should be related more cloeely to the work to be per- 
formed by the teachers in service. Negro teachers have had 
enough, perhaps too many, Semester-hours of work in education 
and psychology, but the analysis of representative ooursee 
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showed that most of that wofk was too academically presented 
ave much effect upon the schoolroom practices of the teach- 
ere. Practice-teaching facilities should be greatly increased and 
more intimately related to the professions] work of all courses 
for prospective teachers. Courses in education should show the 
very great need for better teachers in the elementary schools and 
the opportunities for significant service in that field. 

86. The idea of a safe initial competency in the various types of 
teaching positions Should replace the dominant major and minor 
' form of organization of curricula for teachers. Until thiifein 
• 0f tie l N ** ro « 1 “ ne “‘«3' aocondar/*hook 

«ii be gfcadjr rtrengthened the curricula for prospective teacher* 
°k ’u ? - * C '“hook should emphasize the actual materials 
which will be needed by the teachers in the field. However 
courses which are merely reviews of elementary or secondary" 
•chool subjects should be given as noncredit remedial work. 

Curriculum patterns for preparing Negro teachers for specific 
types of work should be largely prescribed in order to insure 
the adaptation of the' teacher’s preparation to the needs of the 
local areas served and in order to make certain that essential 
subject-matter contacts are made which are often omitted when 
much of the curriculum is composed of free electives 

87 . Institutions for the education of Negro teachers have the double 
responsibility of producing more teaches adequately prepared 

. and also providing for the upgrading of the large hu^bers- 
now in service with inadequate preparation. Extension 
courses, .summer-session, courses, short intension courses, and 
special district conferences on teaching problems should be 
utilized in this upgrading prograrti. ,* 

88. Programs of certification for Negro teachers which will provide 

for -^restricted certification (instead of blanket certification) 
should bo adopted. A series of fired dates should be set, at 
which times the certification standards will be succeasivelv 
raised. These should not be placed so far above the present 
standards at any one period as to discourage promising recruit, 
from preparing to be tethers, but the ultimste goal should be 
stated and a date set for its achievement I 

80 . imitations for the education of Negro teachers should estah- 
iifih the type of personnel services recommended in no. 28; In- 
creased standards for admission to curricula for teachers and 
the rtcruitmg of capable young men and women for teaching 
are extremely important at this time if progress in th. prepare 
tion of Negro teachers is to continue. 
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40 Becaus^ such a large proportion of the Negroes in the United 
States are now in rural areas and because many of the leaders 
among the Negroes feel that the immediate development of the 
race will depend very largely upon its relationship to the vari- 
ous agricultural and industrial occupations, all Negro elementary 
teachers who may teach in a rural school should be taught 
♦ enough about rural sociology, rural economics, and the manage- 
ment of a rnral school to enable them to teach acceptably 
in a rural or village ✓sihool. Courses in these subjects might 
well be studied by all Negro teachers. Id this connection, the 
reader should refer to recommendation no. 32, which for this 
group applies not alone to equality of opportunity between rural 
and urban communities, but* also to equality of educational 
opportunity between Negro and white teachers in the facilities 
provided to secure a professional preparation adequate to the 
important and significant tasks confronting them. 

(8) SUGGESflONS FROM COMPARATIVE PRACTICES IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL* EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

> 

For the reasons given in the earlier discussions of comparative 
educational practices it is undesirable to recommend definite changes 
on the basis, of those practices. Social, political, economic, and edu- 
cational conditions in the four countries studied differ from those ob- 
taining in this country to such an extent that recommendations to 
adopt any of the prevailing practices could not be justified, except 
as goals toward which we mi&ht strive. 

Teaching, especially in the secondary schools of those- countries, 
has beeij, made so desirable that very capable young men and women 
compete for the privilege of entering an extensive period of prepa- 
ration for teaching and compete during that period of preparation 
to secure permanent appointment to the schoplg, 

Another difference which may have suggestions of value for those 
constructing curricula for teachers in this country is the very much 
higher level of general education which the European teacher has 
before he does much with the distinctly professional elements in 
his preparation. In the United States we have followed the same 
plan in medicine and to a lesser degree in law and theology. It is 
possible that with more accurate instruments for measuring teaching 
success it may be found that some one pattern of distribution of the 
professional elements, even though the total time remains the same, 
would prepare more effective teachers. 

Another significant difference is the greater extent to which pros- 
pective teachers in France, Germany, and Sweden are given their 
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professional training and their probationary period of teaching in 
schoola related to the institutions of higher education. This plan 
put® * much heavier responsibility upon the in -service period for the 
development of the professional phases of a teacher’s preparation. 


(9) SUMMARY STATEMENT CONCERNING THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


By this time it has certainly become apparent that it was, as 
was stated A the beginning of the chapter, impossible to separate 
the professional phases of a teacher’s preparation from the quanti. 
tative. The attempt to do so, however, has shown that the problems 
of providing *he right kind and amount of professional preparation 
for the different types of teaching positions kre fully as important 
as are the problems of increasing the amount of work done in 
college and that they are probably more difficult to accomplish. 

The recommendations just presented cover but a small proportion 
of the items involved in the professional preparation of teachers 
which are discussed in the preceding volumes of the Survey Report 
Those which have been presented are also discussed in more detail 
m one or more of the separate studies. Persons interested in 
particular phases of the large problem of making the preparation 
of American teachers more professional should consult thq. appro- 
priate sections in the other volumes of the report. (For outline of 
the speoial studies see ch. I, pp. 22-6.) 

Many social and economic changes, some of them of a very funda- 
mental nature, will have to be made before teaching in this country 
be called a “ profession ” in the same sense as medicine, law, or 
theology. Nevertheless, there is no reason why significant program 
in that direction cannot be made by introducing into curricula for 
teachers more, of the special knowledge and slrills required of 
teachers — the professional elements. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONTROLLING THE DEMAND FOR AND SUPPLY 
OF PUBLICrSCHOOL TEACHERS 

What caused the oversupply of teachers at the time this study vu 
made? 

Would there be an oversupply of teachera if only those with 2 
years or more of training above high school were. employed! 

Would there have been a surplus of teachers without the retrench- 
ments caused by the financial depression f 

, Would there hav6 been an oversupply of teachers if those who 
entered teaching from other lines of work had not been permitted 
to do so! 

Would there have been a surplus of teachers if married women had 
not been allowed to teach! 

Can the supply of teachen be regulated or must there be recurring 
sequences of shortages and surplus! 

Can the demand for new teachers be predicted ? 

What agencies should control the supply of teachers and how * 
can they do it! 

Since 1929 these questions and many similar ones haie been asked 
by State superintendents and State commissioners of education, by 
school superintendents and others who employ teachers and other 
educational workers, by presidents and faculties of higher educa- 
tional institutions in which teachers are prepared, and by hundreds 
of thousands of young men and 'women who have prepared to 
and have been unable to secure positions or who are now preparing 
to teach or who are considering teaching as a possible career. They 
are questions which have been asked before in this oountry but never 
by so many persons who are vitally interested. 

. SECTION L THE OVERSUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

The problem of adjusting supply and demand among teachers it 
more than a problem of procuring positions for teachers who are 
prepared or of helping prospective teachers to decide for or ag ainst 
teaching as a career. Its solution affects the professional morale 
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of the million teachers, supervisors, and administrative officer* in 
the public schools. The presence of large ancKxmpidly increasing 
numbers of unemployed teachers cannot help but be disquieting 
to those who have positions and. to those who employ teachers. 
Furthermore, almost every step which can be taken to control either 
the demand for or the supply of' teachers tends also to affect the 
security or desirability of the positions already held by teachers. 
An example which has usually been given little or no consideration 
will make this result clear. If, in order to decrease the BUpply of 
new teachers, a State should raise the minimum amount of pre- 
service education for all new teachers from 2 years above high school 
to 8 years above high school and state very specifically that the 
standard was to apply to new teachers only and was not to be retro- 
active, the change, nevertheless, would be professionally embarrass 
mg to all teachers in service with loss than 8 years of education 
beyond high school, tyany of them would feel called upon to secure 
the additional pleparation while others would be anxiously con- 
scious of the fact that the school system could secure better prepared 
younger teacher* at lower initial salaries than they were being paid. 

Rapid change* since the World War . — Another element which 
cannot be ipiored in considering the problem of adjusting supply 
and demand among teachers is the rapidity as well as the extent of 
the recent changes in this matter. To pass in a decade from the 
extreme of having schools closed because there were no teachers— 
not eve^ inexperienced, high-school students with temporary certifi- 
cates— to the other extreme of large surpluses of certificated teachers 
unable to secure any kind of educational employment has been a 
very disturbing experience for teachers and prospective teachers. It 
has added an emotional element of uncertainty and instability which 
has forced some very capable persons out of teaching and deterred 
others from entering. This factor has been particularly i^oticeable 
within the period since 1080. Altogether too many young people, 
during the years between 1926 and 1929, were advised and even en- 
couraged to prepare for teaching only to find upon graduation that 
there were no positions open. 

If a profession requires an extended period of pre-servioe prepara- 
tion and if there can be no assurance that employment conditions 
. will' remain relatively the same between the, time of choosing the pro- 
: i fe8sion 4nd the time-of entering it, the effect is natAdly to lower 
standaMs of preparation or of the quality of Ifce students, or to re- 
cruit teachers largely from the professionally adventurous. 

The extent and rapidity of the change in. supply and demand 
among teachers between the World War period and 1980-81 (the 
date for which the National Survey of the Education of Teachers 
data were gathered^ have been described, in the first two chapter* 
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of this volume, as were also the conditions which produced the 
oversupply and which led to the proposals for a study, on a national 
scale, of the conditions concerning the education of teachers. 

T he overtvppiy of teacher > in the United States *» 193Q-J1 . — Even 
though the overwupply of teachers and the inability to place reoent 
graduates of institutions preparing teachers were two conditions 
which brought about requests for the national survey, it was found 
impossible with the tine and funds available to make a detailed 
study of the unemployed teachers in the United States. 

A number of factors entered into this decision which should be 
mentioned for the value they may have in any studies, State or 
national, of the oversupply of teachers. 

In the first place, most of the statements of the oversupply of 
teachers were exaggerations — overestimates because the persons mak- 
ing them failed to consider all the factors involved. These estimates 
were sometimes made from u waiting lists " of teachers in a city 
superintendent’s office or from the number of applications received 
'"for a particular vacancy. — ^ 

Before an accurate estimate of the oversupply of teachere could be 
madle there woulcT need to be a sharp distinction drawn between “ an 
oversupply of teachers with satisfactory preparation ” and w the 
number of unemployed teachers holding valid certificates.” Many 
of the teachers on waiting lists or applying for vacancies were inade- 
quately prepared and should not have been included in the estimates. 
On this same point the number of teachers in service who have dis- 
tinctly leas than the approved amount of educational preparation and 
who ai% teaching on lusted certificatefifahould be subtracted from the 
number of employed teachers as tlic:r certificates expire unless they 
■ have obtained the required additional preparation before that time. 

Other factors which should be included in all estimates of over- 
supply of teachers are : 

1. The number of teachefs who are teaching but who remain oi) 

waiting lists or apply for appointment to more desired posi- 
tions in more desired locations. The number of such lists or of 
such applications for each individual teacher should be known 
in qrder to estimate the percentage of duplication. 

2. The numbfer of teachers who are unemployed or^employed in some 

occupation other than teaching because they are waiting for 
appointment in a specific schopl system or because they were 
unwilling to accept the school positions which were offered 
. them. 

8. The number of^teachers who have the special preparation re- 
quired fdr each type of position. All estimates of the total 
number of unemployed teacherp may be misleading if this factor 
is not considered. For example, there may be several hundred 
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teachers available to a school system and yet only two or three 
may be adequately preparedto teach chemistry and physics in 
* ’ high school and none may be equipped to teach a spe- 

«al class for the hhrd-of-he&ring. In other lyortfe, the number 
, of iftaemployed teachers has significance only as it is stated in 
terms of the, positions for which the teachers have satisfactory 
preparation. J 

4 . The number of teachers whbse professional preparation has been 
obtained recently enough to assure its “ up-to-dateness.” This 
applies particularly to those who return to teaching during 
“ hard times ” but whose preparation was obtained a number 
of years before. 

6. The number of unemployed teachers in urban areas compared 
with the number in rural areas when estimates for an entire 
State are made. The number of available teachers with satis- 
factory preparation in the city school systems is always much 
greater than in the rural areas. “ 

6. The-normal rates at which the number of unemployed teachers 
will be reduced by such factors as Nnarriage, retirement, ill- 
^ness, and death, and by the growth of the school population 
and the expansion of educational services. 

It is evident to anyone who ^as attempted to obtain Reliable data 
on the number of unemployed teachers that it is practically impos- 
sible to secure the data necessary for dependable estimates with\ 
. su<h factors oas those just listed unaccounted for in the estimates. 
There are few places where these data, -are recorded and kept up to 
date (except in some of the larger cities where special examinations 
must be passed by all who qualify for appointment.) Many insti- 
tutiona preparing teachers do not know the present addresses of 
/ some of the graduates of their, teachers’ curricula, let alone whether 
or not they are teaching. The lists of 1 teachers’ employment agencies 
contain many duplicate names. Most of the State certificate depart- 
ments do not know what percentage of the teachers with valid cer- 
tificates issued by the State are teaching in the State, are teaching in > 
other States, are in the State but unemployed as teachers or are in the 
State but do not desire educational positions. Neither is there any 
way to know the number of States in which individpal teachers have 
had their teaching qualifications accepted for certification. 

One- other important factor should be considered in this question 
and that is the effect of any change of standards upon oversupply. 
An increase in the required amount of pre-service preparation for all 
* new appointments should decrease the supply by the number with 
less than that amount. Some argue that teachers who qualified to 
teach when one standard is in force should not be affected by later 
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changes in standards. Ii this were not done it would tend to sacri- 
fice the interests the schools and the children in them to the in- 
terests of a few individual teachers. 

These facts explain why more detailed study of the oversupply of 
teachers was not made but they should not convey the impression 
that there has not been and is not now iCeerious oversupply of 
teachers. Even though the extent of the surplus would Vary for • 
different Statee and for different areas within States there is reason 
to believe 4hat most States now (1934) have an oversupply of qual- 
ified teachers for the most common public-school positions. “ Quali- 
fied” is interpreted here to mean the minimum qualifications as 
set by the several States. Instead of denying the existence of an 
oversupply because its exact extent could not be determined its 
existence has been accepted, and each State which attempts to deal 
with this problem will have to secure some of the data not now 
available before any intelligent measures can be decided upon. 

It has also been admitted that States owed something of a prior , 
obligation to recently and adequately prepared teachers among 
the unemployed Belong as it can be shown that they are as desirable 
recruits to teaching as the more recent graduates. 

SECTION 2. EDUCATIONAL FACTORS WHICH AFFECT 

, SUPPLY AND DEMAND AMONG TEACHERS 

% 

40 

Before giving the supply and demandiQdata collected by the Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers the principal factors 
which affect the demand for new teachers and the supply of new 
teadfkb should be reviewed in order to show more clearly the scope 
and complexity of the problem and the limitations of the data 
presented. 

* Educational factors affecting the demand for teachers . — Factors 
are included in this list if they determine or indicate the number 
of teachers needed for any specific type of position in a State 
or educational unit. Obviously variations in any of these factors 
may result in decreased demands as well as in increased demands^ 
depending upon the direction of the variation. The more important 
of the factors which indicate the numbers employed and determine' 
whether more or fewer teachers are needed are included in the 
following list: , 

1. The number of .teachers, supervisors, and administrative officers actually 
employed during any year In the school systems of a State. Hiese records 
should show the number by: 

(o) School division or level, e.g., kindergarten-primary, Intermediate, 
senior high school. > 

<») Grades or subjects taught, eg, fifth grade, or mathematics, or 
history. / 
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S ST 1 ® 1 1**** °* 8TJPerTUory “ d *<hnlnlstratlve positions. 

(a) Men and women. 

2. Increases and decreases In the school population: 

(a) By ages and grade*. 

(&) By communities. 

8. Extension of the edncatlonal system to Include new groups: 

(а) Kindergarten, nursery, and preschool groups. 

(8) Various forms of adult education. 

4 Expansion of special educational services: 

(б) 3UbieCt *' *-*' art - mD8lc . Physical education. 

0 ^ maSlC ’ Keo * ra P h y* health, home economic. 

(o) visiting teachers and special case-worker* 

(d) School nurses, pediatricians, dentist* psychologists. 

8. Increases and decreases In the sise of classes per teacher 

7 nZZT “? deCreflSeS to the Aching load, especially In high schooL 

0> ab8enCe allowed “ d proportion of teacher. 

Privilege. 016 Prop0rtion ° f 01088 who take advantage ofU* 

(a) Learee of absence for study or trareL ' ^ 

(b) Maternity leares. 

10 - R ? °'‘ U ” M *°'* m '°* U« employment sf msrrlsd worn™ „ a wlwUl , r „ 
not teachers who marry may retain their positions. 

SET"* 10 ‘“ ChOT * 8t,te ,0r •« neUhbotln, 

“ 10 «*“ «•“*■» >«*’• »*ebln, to sntor „Umr cccupaHos, „ 

IS. Mortality and llln<*s among the teachers of any State 
14 ->"• am, comptote »„ o om «, 

lfi. Regulations concerning employment of full-time teachers for evening 
schools, playground supervision, and other part-time work. 

inSZZZZ factor* affecting the mpply of teacher,.-. Factors am 
included in this list if they operate to indicate or determine the mun- 
ber of teachers for an, specific type of position who me or will be 
available in a State or educational unit These factors tend to make 
toeing mors „r less . (tractive to the capable person, desired as ie- 
«uito. The list includes some factors which affect demand but 
which also make teaching a more desirable field in which to work . 
The more important of the factors which affect the relative attract 
tiveness of teaching and the qualifications considered necessary for 
teachers and which therefore affect the supply of teachers are in- 
eluded in the following list: 

L StAndurds of the amount and nature of the preparation rsvmircwi 

type of position. Minimum certification requirements foT^ich State^or 
each type of portion for which certlficateTre l*me£ * f °' 

fi. Admission requirements for each type of position : 

(а) Scholarship record and intellectual ability. 

(б) Age. health, personality, character, and interest In teaching. 
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, (o) Any special abilities, e. g., music for a special teacher or supervisor 

of music. 

A Special restrictions upon certain positions: 

(o) Sex — kindergarten, nursing, coaching. ^ 

(b) Additional training, e. g., cardiac class or class for hard-of-hearlng. 
A Number of unemployed teachers In a State, meeting existing standards for 
each type of position and holding a valid certificate to teach : 

(a) Unemployed. 

(b) Otherwise employed but desiring a teaching position. 

A Number of unemployed teachers In neighboring States meeting existing 
standards for each type of position, whose certificates have been or would 
be approved by the State: 

(a) Unemployed. 

(b) Otherwise employed but desiring a teaching position. 

A Number of students In higher educational Institutions preparing to be 
teachers or whose programs of subjects would qualify them for teaching 
certificates : 

(a) By types of position for which they are qualifying. 

(b) By length of curricula being followed. 

(o) By types of Institutions In which students are preparing. 

T. Relative desirability of teaching compared with other fields of work 
open to the same students In such matters as : 

(a) Salaries — ranges. Increments, stability, and opportunities for sup- 
plementing Income. 

(b) Vacations. 

(o) Retirement provisions. 

(d) Leaves of absence. 

(e) Working conditions, such as size of classes, kinds of special help, 
nature of supervision, other means of professional growth and 
development. 

(f) Social and recreational opportunities and restrictions. 

& Professional prestige accorded teachers— possibilities for positions of lead- 
ership. n 

9. Distribution of the Bchool population: 

(a) Rural and urban. 

(b) Elementary and secondary. 

10. Regulations regarding marriage, especially for teachers who marry while 
teaching. 

1L Extent to which qualified teachers from other States are employed: 

(a) From what Btates. 

(b) . In what types of positions. 

12. Extent to which those from other fields of work qualify for teaching 
positions. 

18. Extent to which former teachers return to teaching after periods of em- 
ployment In other fields. 

14. Security of tenure. 

The two lists just given do not take into account the many other 
factors, economic, social, a^d political, which very definitely in- 
fluence the demand for and supply of teachers. It has already been 
shown how the jenumds increased during a period of wide-spread 
prosperity and how the financial depression which started in 1929 
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public schools contained a number of questions designed Xo supply 
data on this larger problem. 1 

From the answers received the relative proportion of teachers and 
other workers in the different school divisions was shown fot the year 
1930-81 — the year for which the data were obtained. A-WWers to 
other questions gave a detailed classification of the types of positions 
held in each of the school divisions and data on age, marital 
‘status, experience, salary, educational preparation, and othrir items 
directly and indirectly involved in the supply and demand 
In addition to these data two sets of questions were iAs^rted to 
give a more detailed picture of the action of some of the supply and 
demand factors as of that year. These two sets of qu&stjoos are 
reproduced to aid in the understanding of the material of tjiig section. 

87. Answeb This it You Web® Not Dhtlotib in the Peesent ScmOp*. 8 tstbm 

Last Ykab (1929-30) 

* ‘ ' 6 ‘ t 

Tbs one reason that explained the demand for your services faJ* school 
year 1930-81: 

0. Predecessor died. 

1. Predecessor retired. 

2. Predecessor entered College. 

8. Predecessor married. 

4. Predecessor left to teach somewhere else In 'fhe State. 

0. Predecessor left to teach In another State. 

6. Predecessor entered another profession or occupation. 

7. Predecessor left on leave of absence, Illness, etc. 

8. Hold newly created position. 

9. Other »>*«%.■ - 

88. A news* Tpos ir You Web® Not Bkflotkd in Peesent 4ch*kx> 9tst*h 

Last Yeas (1929-30) 

Where were you last year? 

0. College or university In same State. , 

1. Teacher- training class, normal school, or teachers college la MiJ'e Stats. 

2. Another school system In same State. 

8. College or university In another State. 

4. Teacher-training class, normal school, or teachers college* in auditor State. 

5. Another school system In another State. 

6. A position other than in educational work. 

7. Leave of absence. 

8. Return to teaching, having some occupation other than ed-dcdtjon tb* 

past year. ^ 


1 Vol. II, pt I, of the National Surrey of the Education of Teachers report ototalua • 
description of *M« national Inquiry directed to the teachers and other eductt)0 D yl worker* 
in the pnhUc-echool system*. It contains a copy of the Inquiry blank soft U»° detailed 
tabulations of tbs answer* received from nearly half a million teachers, supervisors, and 
administrative office re. Many of the tables In that part of the report certain tt»« 
distribution of tb* replies by States, so that anyone Interested in conditions * Particu- 
lar State or section of tbe country should consult the tables tat vol. II. 
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♦ Answers to these questions made at about the same time by indi ' 
vidual teachers and mailed directly to the Survey office in Wash, 
rngton, D. C ; , gave in highly comparable form information on three 1 
phases of this probleip-^xtent of mobility, causes for demand and 
sources of supply. These three phases will be presented separately 
and m sufficient detail to show the picture for the country as l 
whole. Only occasional comment by wav of illustration will be 
made concerning conditions in the several States. A number of 
very well organized and complete studies of the problems of supply 
and demand in teaching have been made for separate States, particu 
larly for California, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. These State studies r while they contained many interesting 
and valuable suggestions for other States, were all different enough 
m the material presented or in the way and time at which it was 
collected to make comparisons very difficult or impossible. The data 
obtained by the National Survey of the Education of Teachers are 
more comparable, especially for the States in which the number of 
replies indicated an adequate sampling of the teaching population. 
On the other hand, the National Survey data lack the completeness 
o the State returns and are not so accurate for individual States 

ut they do show the total situation in a way not possible from the 
separate studied. 

^ - r 

I ^ 

TEACHER MOBILITY AND ITS EFFECT ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Two terms used in the discussion of this topic should be defined 
because of the special way in which they are used in this section. A 
^ new teacher, as defined by the two sets of questions— items 37 and 
' reproduced above, is “ a teacher who was not employed in the 

fn^3^i Tif 8 ^" 1 1 ^ Jear (1929 ~ S0) ” The dttta ^thered 
in 1930-31. The mobibty ratio ” is the ratio of “ new ” teachers 

te the total number of teachers in the same type of position in the 

Mate or school unit for which the “mobility ratio” is computed. 

If, for example, a State had 2,000 senior high school teachere and 

600 reported themse ves as “new” to their positions for that year, 

the M mobility ratio would be 500 : 2,000, or 1 : 4, which can be read 

as 1 of every 4 senior high school teachers in .that State was 

’ *' e *’ Wa8 teachm g in his present position ior the first time.” * 
Neither term is literally descriptive, since some “new” teachers 
were experienced teachers who had just moved; and some 6f the 
new teachers did not represent any “ mobility ”, because they were 
teaching for the first time and therefore had not “ moved.” Since 
however, other terms would also have to be defined and used accord- 
ing to definition, and because earlier tabulations were made with 
these terms, they will be used -as defined. 
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N ational “ mobility ratios.™ — The first three items in table 6 show 
the u mobility ratios ” for the United States for elementary teachers 
• distributed according to sizes of communities and for junior high 
school and senior high school teachers. 

Comparisons among the three total groups, elementary, junior 
high school, and senior high school, are shown in columns 8, 9, and 
10 of table 6. In 1930-31, 61,181 of the 244,618 elementary teachers 
who answered questions 87 and 88 of the inquiry form were M new ” 
to their positions, which made a “ mobility ratio ” for all elementary 
teachers of 1 : 4.8. This means that approximately one of every five 
elementary teachers in 1930-31 was a “ new ” teacher. Similarly the 
“mobility ratios” for junior high school teachers was 1:6.7 and for 
senior high school teachers 1 : 4.9. The similarity between the ratios 
for the elementary and the senior high school teachers is interesting 
because while it might seem that one group was about as “ mobile ” 
as the other an analysis of reasons for the changes in positions and 
the sources from which the w new ” teachers were drawn showed dif- 
ferences in a number of important respects. 

Effect of size of community on “ mobility ratios .” — The effect 6f 
community size upon the tendency of teach ere to move to new posi- 
tions is very clearly shown by the regular and rapid way in which 
the M mobility ratio ” decreases as the size of the co mm unity in- 
creases. The “ mobility ratio ” for teachers in the open country 1- 
and 2-teacher schools (the rural schools) was 1 : 2.6, indicating that 
in those schools in 1930-31 two of every five rural teachers were 
“new” in the positions they then held. In sharp contrast to this 
ratio is the “ mobility ratio ” of 1 : 20.2 in the cities with populations 
of 100,000 and more, which means that in the larger cities only 1 ele- 
mentary teacher in every 20 was a “ new ” teacher. 

This tendency for teachers to accept positions in larger cities was 
partly caused by the higher salaries in the larger places but also by 
the fact that the larger cities afforded better living conditions, more 
social and recreational opportunities, and more professional stimula- 
tion. The final effect of this tendency is to enable the cities in each 
size group to select the most capable teachers from the smaller or less 
wealthy communities, with the rural schools providing for most of 
the initial experience and retaining more than their share of those 
teachers unable to secure appointments in village or city school 
systems. 

Variations in “ mobility ratios ” by States. — When the “ mobility 
ratios ” were computed for individual States nearly the same range 
was found among the States as was found among cities of different 
sizes. For example, the “mobility ratios” for elementary teachers 
in some of the States and the District of Columbia in 1980-31 were 
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■ is follows: Washington, D. C., 1:10; Rhode Island, 1: 15.6; Massa- 
chusetts, 1:18.8; Maryland, 1:10.8; New Jersey, 1:10. The fiva 
States jit the other extreme of the distribution were : North Dakota, 
1 : 2.16 ; South Dakota, 1:2 J2; Montana, 1 : 2.4 \ Colorado, 1 : 2.42 ; 
and Wyoming, 1 : 2.43. The differences between these two groups 
are largely the result of differences in urbanization, density of popu- 
lation, and industrial development, hut the resulting differences in 
the u turn-over M among the teachere are very great and make very 
different problems in adjusting supply and demand in the several 
States. The “ mobility ratios ” for the ihdividual States also showed 
that the problem of mobility was a State problem and not a national 
or- even an “ area ” problem. For example, the “ mobility ratio ” in 
Massachusetts was 1 : 18.8 and in the adjoining State of New Hamp- 
shire it was 1*: 4.6. Significant differences were also found between 
adjacent States in other sections — California (1:6.5) and Nevada 
(1:2.5), Indiana (1:712) and Illinois (1:4.1), Louisiana (1:6.9) 
and Mississippi (1:8.6), and Maryland (1:10.8) and Delaware 
(4:6.9). Such differences indicate that other factors or the com- 
binations of other factors are mope important in determining the 

I • proportion of “new ” teachers in a State than is ita geographical 
location- 

Relation of u mobility ratio n to eupply and demand, — Before pre- 
senting the Survey data on supply and demand .the relationship be- 
tween the number of * new ” teachers and supply and demand should 
be presented. The number or' proportion of “ new ” teachers, in a 
State does not represent the number of new or additional teachers 
needed by that State to replace teachers not teaching aflti to provide 
for the newly created positions. The number of “ new ” teachers 
includes the large number of teachers in the State who moved from , 
one position to another in the same State. Such moves do not affect 
the number of additional teachers needed They do have an effect 
upon the position for which a u new ” teacher is needed. For exam- 
ple, a fifth-grade teacher in a large city may retire, thereby creating 
a w demand ” for one M new ” teacher. The immediate position will 
probably be filled by a teacher in service in another city and his posi- 
tion in. turn will be filled by a teacher from another and smaller city, 
so that several teachers may change positions as a result of the resig- 
nation— each receiving a promotion and the vacancy will probably 
appear finally as a vacancy in a rural school. Thus, 1 vacancy would 
have resulted in moves which made 4 or 5 teachers “ new ” teacher* 
the following year, but would have been a “ demand” for but 1 
teacher and would have been met by a w supply ” of 1 new rural 

, school teacher. 
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Fadure to keep this distinction always in mind has resulted a 
some of the overestimates on the number of additional teacher* 

Zp^r ^ tm *' WlU *" dbCUfi9ed &t a ,ater P° int » *2 

DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1950-31 

f r/7U7n f coUecDd by the National Survey of 

h* Education of Teachers.— Replies were received from T3 87» 
new teachera^ement^F^unior high school, and senior high 
^ question concerning the one reason, of the ten sub- 

1930^1 th ^u eXp am ^ ** demand f0r their "r*** for the year 
1930-31. This number was slightly more than one-fifth of all the 

teachers who returned the inquiry forms. The distributions of the 

principal reasons causing the demand for the “ new ” teachers of 

h ! *T T pr68ented in ^ 6 ’' P*& 202, for elementary, junior 

^r; re ^ 901,001 toad,tra ind * «»■■“** »• 

Factor) *r, the, demands for elementary teacher) in 1930^31 — The 
percentages given m column 8 for the causes of demand for the total 
group of new elementary teachers show very clearly that by far 
the most important cause was that the predecessor left to teach Lmt- 
where ^ m the same State. This factor accounted for more than 
two-hfths (42.2 percent) of the vacancies that year and yet did not 
increase the .demand for additional new teachers since the teachers 
who moved within the groups filled as many vacancies as they left 
T e factor which created the largest demand for additional new 
teachers waa that the predecessors married and left teaching. This 

rTih ^ reaso “ for 16 4 percent of the cases— approximately a sixth 
of the vacancies among elementary teachers. The Jiercentage does 
ftot of course show the number of elementary teachers who mar- 
ried merely those who, because of marriage, gave up teaching either 
voluntarily or because of school-board regulations agahLt the 
employment of married women. 

The other ceases for the demend for elementary teachers were 

,7'T^ “ fol ‘ ow8: Predecessor died, 0.7 percent; predecessor re- 
tired, 8.0 percent; predecessor entered college, 8.4 percent; predeces- 
sor left to teach in another State, 8.2 percent; predecessor entered 
another profession or occupation, 6.8 percent; predecessor left on 

‘"TV 1 "-' 8 6 P ercent ! hold a newly created posi- 
tion, 8.8 percent; and other reasons creating demand* 6.2 percent. 

So far as the total group of elementary teachers is concerned, the 
demands for new additional teachers amounted to 54.6 percent of the 
new tochers m the rural and elementary schools of the United 
States in 1930-31. (Teachers who left to teach elsewhere excluded.) 
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In terms of the total group the demand for additibnal teachers was 
for a little more than half of the u new "-teacher group and since the 
•* new "-teacher group was approximately a fifth of the total group 
the demand for additional teachers was about a tenth of the total 
group (a half of a fifth). The teachers comprising that tenth were 
obtained from a variety of sources, as will be shown in the discussion 
' of that topic. 

Effect of fisc of community on demand for elementary teacher *. — 
The data on the effect of the several causes of demand for teachers 
in communities of various sixes showed a number of interesting dif -s' 
ferences. In the first place they showed the marked tendency to 
move toward larger cities. Not only did the percentages of those 
who left to teach elsewhere in the same State decrease from 51.1 
percent among the, rural teachers to 20.3 percent in the largest cities 
but when these were multiplied by the w mobility ratios ” to show the 
effect ugon the total group the tendency was even more marked. 
Nearly a third of all ruriil-school teachers left to teach elsewhere in 
the same£tate compared to only 1 percent in the larger cities. This 
shows the heavy burden of “ transiency " which the rural schools 
are compelled to carry. 

Four other general conditions concerning the causes of demand 
as shown in table 6 are significant. The first was the very much 
larger proportion of teachers from the rural, consolidated, and vil- 
lage groups who entered colleges than did so from the larger cities. 
(This condition was probably caused by the lower standards of 
preparation for the teachers in the rural and village schools and 
the desire to reach the approved minimum for work in the cities.) 
The second was the much larger percentages of teachers in the 
smaller communities who left teaching to enter some other occu- 
pation. (Probably caused by lower salaries and less desirable work- 
ing condi tionsJj# In this connection it, is also significant that the 
number oftealners who left teaching in order to enter other lines 
of work was, for the country as a whole, so small. Only 6.6 percent 
of the vacancies in 1930-31 were caused by such changes of occupa- 
tion. In terms of the total group of elementary teachers it meant 
only 1 in each 77 changed occupations. The third was that the per- , 
centage of newly created positions was roughly the same for the 
several groups except for the largest cities. This would indicate 
that the school population in the rural and village areas was grow- 
ing, if anything, slightly more rapidly than in the larger cities. 
The fourth was the comparatively small number of elementary 
teachers who left one State to teach in another State— ^ only 3.2 per- 
cent for the total group of “ new ” elementary teachers, or less than 
1 percent of nil elementary teachers. 
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^"fhree of the 8tates reported that 10 percent or more of the vacan- 
cies for elementary teacher^ 'were caused by predecessors who 
“entered another occupation or profession” — Maine, 11.2 percent; 
Mississippi) 10.9 percent; and South Carolina, U* percent — while 
fpur States reported fewer than 4 percent resulting from this caupe — 
California, 8.7 percent; District of Columbia, 8 percent; Massachu- 
setts, 3 percent; and Rhode Island, 1.7 percent. When these were, 
adjusted to percentages of the total elementary teaching force which 
left teaching for some other occupation the extreme percentages 
would be Mississippi 3 percent and llhode Island 0.1 percent. 
Three of every hundred teachers in Mississippi in T929-30 left 
teaching for some other occupation or profession while the ratio 
in Rhode Island was at the rate of one in each thousand. This 
shows that the loss to other fields of work was an important problem 
in one State and an entirely negligible one in another. 

Reference to these State variations will later be made in the 
proposals for controlling the factors which influence the demand for 
-new teachers. * . ‘ 

Factors in the demand for junior high school teachers in J9SO- 
31 .—' The answers to the questions on the causes of thp demand for 
junior high school teachers are shown in table 6, page 202 for the 
5,3$1 “ new ” junior high school teachers who returned the inquiry 
blAks.. The following general statements can be made concerning 
the demand for junior high School teachers in 1980-81 : 

1. The u mobility ratio ” was lower, than for either the elementary 

or senior high school teachers. / This meant that a Smaller pro- 
portion of the' total group of junior high school teachers were 
. “ new ” that year than was true for the other two groups and 
* that the junior high school group was therefore more stable in 
; * its personnel 

2. Relatively fewer of the junior high schpol teachers retired, entered 

college, or married and left teaching than of the elementary or 
^ senior high school teachers. * 

8. A much smaller proportion of the “ predecessors ”• of the junior 
high school u new ” teachers left to teach somewhere else in the 
same State— about half as Large afi for the other two groups 
wt\en corrected for the differences in the u mobility ratios.” 

4. The percentage of M new ” teachers holding a newly created pom’*' 

' - tion was decidedly greater for the junior high school group 

tJ>wn dor the elementary teachers. It was, not quite so high as 
for the senior high school teachers. ' •* ■ 

State variations in the demand for junior high school teachers . — 
The same wide variations existed among the States on practically Ml 
of tat causes of demand for junior high school teachers. One or. 

two illustrations will show the extent of these differences. Tennessee 

■ i ' ■ ■. 

' . * sL. * 
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and Indiana withnearly the same M mobility ratios ” had in 1930-31 
34.1 percent and 18.5 percent, respectively, of the vacancies for 
junior high school teachers caused by the creation of new positions. 
Thirteen of the States that year had 25 percent or more of their 
“ new^ junior high school teachers holding newly created positions 
and /at the other extreme, 6 States had percentages of 10 or less. 
In general, the States in which the largest percentages of M new ” 
junior high school teachers held newly created positions were more 
densely populated and had more large cities than those with the 
^.smaller percentages of “demand ” from this cause. 

In comparing the number of junior high school teachers who “ left 
to 4feach elsewhere in the same State ” the range extended from 48.8 
percent of the “ new ” junior high school teachers in Alabama to 
only 8.4 percent in Connecticut When these are expressed as per- 
centages of the total junior high school groups in those States they 
indicate that 15 in every 100 junior high school teachers in Alabama 
moted to. other positions in Alabama and only 1 in every 100 in 
Connecticut. On this same point 10 States had a third or more of 
their demand for “ new ” junior high school teachets caused by 
teachers moving within the State while 6 States had less than a fifth 
from the same cause.- 

F actors in the demand, for senior high school teachers in 1930-81.— 
Jlec&use the “mobility ratios” for the elementary and the senior 
high school teachers are so nearly the same, the percentages given 
in columns 8 and 10 of table 6 are comparable. They indicate 
somewhat ' fewer vacancies among high-school teachers because 
i“ predecessors ” married and le/ft teaching, a smaller percentage 
leaving to teach elsewhere inAhe same State and a considerably 
arger percentage leaving to teach in other States. The most signifi- 
cant 1 difference be£ween the senior high school and the elememary 
teachers was the larger percentage of “ new ” teachers who held 
“ newly created positions ”, showing that the number of pupils in 
the high sAools was increasing more than in - the elementary 
schools— twice as rapidly. None of the other elements showed sig- 
nificant differences. 

State variations in the demand for senior high sohool teachers .— \ 
In the light of the fact that the senior high school teachers were j 
better prepared so far as -amount of education was concerned, ' 
than either the elementary Or junior high school teachers, it is 
interesting that the same wide variations were found among the 
States in the number of “predecessors who entered college.” In 
8 States 10 percent or more of, the senior high school vacancies were 
caused by senior high school teachers leaving to enter college— 
Delaware, 10.7 percent; Kentucky, 11.7 percent; and Utah, 10.6 per- 
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cent — while in 7 States the percentages were less than 2 — California, 
1.9 percent; Connecticut, 1.4 percent; District of Columbia, 0 per- 
cent; Massachusetts, 1.2 percent; New Jersey, 1.2 percent; New 
York, 1.5 percent ; and South Carolina, 0.8 percent. Some of the 
States in which the smallest percentages of 9enioiqhigh school teach- 
ers entered college were those in which the preparation of the teach- 
ers was the highest. These were shown in volume II. 

Another illustration of the reason why studies of the demand for 
new teachers must be made in terms of conditions in each State is 
shown in, the number of “new ’’'senior high school teachers who 
held newly created positions — necessitated by increases in enroll- 
ments, additional services, smaller classes, or reorganizations which 
called for more teachers. The general statement for the country 
at large indicated that a fifth of the * new ” senior high school 
teachers in 1930-31 held new positions. In 13 States less than 10 
percent of the “ new ” senior high school teachers were in newly 
created positions and in 6 States 25 percent or more were in such 
positions^ 

SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1930-31 

Data collected by the National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers on the supply of teachers. — This discussion could more appropri- 
ately be called an analysis of the sources of supply from which the 
u new ” teachers in 1930-31 were obtained. The d£ta collected by 
the National Survey of the Education of Teachers in answer to the 
questions in item 38 of the inquiry blank (see p. 199) showed where 
the “ new ” teachers were the preceding year but did not show how 
many other teachers were available from the same sources who were 
not placed. In other words, the Survey inquiry did not obtain the 
total number available and so was unable to show the difference 
between that total and the number used — i. e., the oversupply of 
teachers for that year. In spite of that limitation the data obtained 
did show how many. “ new ” teachers were employed from the sev- 
eral sources and thereby furnished valuable data for the use of those 
responsible for programs of educating or certificating teachers in 
any State. The distributions of the answers by the “ new ” teachers 
to the question, * Where were you last year ? ” are given in table 6, 
page 202, for elementary t^StQlkers (by communities of different sizes) 
and for junios high school ^and senior high school teachers. 

Factors in the supply of elementary teachers in 1930-31 . — Since 
it was indicated in the study of “ demand ” for elementary teachers 
that the largest group of predecessors “ left to teach elsewhere ”, it 
was to be expected that almost an equal proportion of the “ new ” 
teachers would report that during the preceding year they were 
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teaching in some other school system. Nearly half (44.9 percent) 
of the “ new ” elementary teachers in 1980-31 were teaching during 
the preceding year, and 'two-fifths (40.6 percent) were teaching in 
school systems in the same State, t This two-fifths of the “new” 
teachers employed in the elementary schools that year represented 
* teacher turn-over ” but did not, represent the addition of any new 
teachers to the total group. Thia group which moved within tho 
same States represented slightly mpr^of the “new” elementary 
teachers than were obtained from at^ institutions of higher educa- 
tion (39.1 percent). These two “ soirees ” for “new” teachers 
accounted for 84 percent of the group. - 

Three other important facte concerning the sour'Cfes from which 
“new” teachers were obtained were: (1) Only 5 percent were 
recruits from positions other than in educational work; (2) only 5.1 
percent were former teachers who “returned to teaching, having 
some occupation other than teaching the preceding year w ; and (3) 
a fourth (26.4 percent) of the * new ” elementary teachers were 
obtained from teacher-training classes in normal schools and teachers 
colleges, compared with 12.7 percent from all other higher institu- 
tions. 

The insignificant proportion (1.1 peroent) of the “new” elemen- 
tary teachers who were “ on leave of absence ” the preceding year is 
not a complete picture, because some of the teachers who reported 
that they were in an institution of higher education the preceding 
year were also on leave of absence. Other studies indicate that the 
practice of granting leaves of absence to public-school teachers was 
followed in about half of the cities in the United States but that 
only about one-tenth made any salary allowance for the time absent. 

Effect of coTTMiunity size on supply of teachers in 1930-31.— Sev- 
eral generalizations about the supply of elementary teachers were 
supported by the data presented in table 6, page 202. In the first 
place, it was clearly evident that the rural schools and villages were 
. taking a larger proportion of students from educational institutions 
as new teachers than were the cities, especially the larger cities. 
When the percentages in table 6 are adjusted to the mobility ratios 
it is seen that 16.4 percent of all rural teachers were in educational 
institutions the preceding year, compared to only 2.1 percent of the 
elementary teachers in cities of 100,000 population and more. Pro- 
nounoed as is this difference, it still does not tell the whole story, be- 
cause a proportion of the teachers included in the 2.1 percent for the 
larger cities were experienced teachers who had been in colleges ob- 
taining additional work, while most of the .16/4 percent in the rural 
schools were the inexperienced teachers just through some teachers ' 
course — probably but 1 or 2 years in length above the high school. 
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In the second plaoe, the fact that about the same percentage of 
the “new” elementary teachers was obtained from other school 
systems in the same State for each of the size-groups of the com- 
munities, with the exception of the largest cities, showed very clearly 
the tendency to move from smaller to larger places until the largest 
cities are reached. In terms of. the percentages of the total groups 
obtained from this source, the rural schools got l(£& percent of all 
their teachers in 1930-31 from other schools — usually less desirable 
rural schools — while in the largest cities only 1 percent of the ele- 
mentary teachers were teaching in other cities in the same State the 
preceding year. Lest this seem unreasonably Small, it should be 
recalled that in the larger cities the total “ new ” group of elementary 
teachers was only 5 percent (mobility ratio of 1 : 20.2). 

In the third place, when teachers were recruited from “ a posi- 
tion other than in educational work ” or when teachers “ returned to 
teaching, having some occupation other than education the past 
year,” it was clearly shown that the rural and village schools re- 
ceived much more than their proportional share of “ new ” teachers 
from those sources. The proportion of “ new ” elementary teachers 
received in 1930-31 from these two sources (10.1 percent) may be 
considered the proportion recruited from other fields of work. The 
total exceeds the percentage of “ predecessors ” who left teaching for 
some other form of work (6.5 percent), indicating that the “ supply ” 
exceeded the “ demand ” or that teaching attracted more individuals 
from other fields of work than it lost to them. A disturbing ques- 
tion has been asked in this connection on which the Survey had no 
data, “ Did education lose some of its best teachers and administra- 
tive officers to other fields and receive in return mostly those unable 
to succeed in other fields? ” 

State variations in the supply of elementary teachers in 1930-31 . — 
The percentages of £ new ” elementary teachers obtained in 1930^31 
from the several sources of supply are distributed by States in table 
25, volume II, part I of the Survey Report. They showed the same 
wide variations by States as by size of communities. This corrobo- 
rates the conclusion previously drawn that the problems of supply 
and demand among teachers must be solved on a State basis. For 
instance, eight States (Kentucky, Mississippi, Ohio, Oklahoma. 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah) received 20' y percent or - 
more of their “ new ” teachers in 1930-31 from colleges or universi- 
ties in the same State, and six (Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Oregon) received less than 2.5 percent 
from such sources. In comparison, the dominance of the normal 
schools' and teachers colleges as sources of supply for elementary 
teachers was shown by the fact that 27 of the States in 1930-31 ob- 
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tftined 20 percent or more of their M new ” elementary teachers from 
the normal schools and teachers .colleges. (The District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, and Rhode Island each received more than half of 
their “ new ” elementary teachers that year from normal schools and 
teachers colleges in the same State.) 

In 1930-31 the States also varied widely in the percentage of 
M new ” elementary teachers obtained from school systems in other 
States. Arizona, Delaware, Massachusetts, Nevada, and Wyoming 
each received 15 percent or more of their M new ” teachers from 
school systems in other States, while .Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas each received less than 8 percent 
from that source. 

Factors in the supply of junior high school teachers in 1930-31. -r~ 
The 'sources of the “ new ” junior high school teachers of 1930-31 ' 
are shown in table 6, pgge 202. They differed in at least two impor- 
tant respects fj-om the sources of the “ new ” elementary teachers in 
the'same year. In the first place the proportion drawn from the col- 
leges and universities was more than double that from the normal 
schools and teachers colleges — 30.5 percent from the former and 12.9 
percent from the latter group of institutions. In the second place a 
smaller percentage of the “ new ” junior high school teachers was 
drawn from other teaching positions in the same State (31.8 percent) 
and a larger percentage from sdhool systems in other States (10.4 
percent) £nah was true for the elementary teachers (40.5 percent and 
4.4 percent). ’ 

The percentage of “ new ” junior high school teachers who held 
positions other than educational the preceding year and the percent- 
age who “returned to teaching having some occupation other than 
education the preceding year” were significant because of their 
smallness, being less from both sources tHkn was true for either the 
elementary or the senior high school groups. 

State variations in the supply of junior high school teachers in 
1930-31. — Variations ’-among States in the sources from which they 
secured their M new ” junior high school teachers in 1930-81 were 
greater than for elementary or senior high school teachers. These 
wider variations may have been caused by the small number of re- - 
turns which were received from some of the Statqp and also by the 
fact that the junior high school as a form of school organization has 
been much more widely adopted in some States thfm in others. For 
these two reasons, particularly the^first, detailed comment on State, 
differences will not be made. Anyone desiring the data by States for 
this group of teachers may find them in volume II, part I, table 26 
of the Survey Report » 
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Factors in the supply of senior high school teachers in 1930-31 . — 

The only significant differences in the sources from which the “ new 
senior high school teachers were drawn in 193Q-31 and those for the 
junior high school teachers were the larger percentages of w new ” 
teachers drawn from the colleges and universities rather than from 
the teachers colleges (86.7 percent compared with 8.4 percent) and 
a somewhat stronger tendency to draw new high school teachers 
from teaching positions in other States. 

About a third of the “ new ” teachers for the junior and the 
senior high schools in 1930-81 were drawn from other teaching 
positions in the same States and so did not represent an additibn&l 
supply of secondary teachers. 

State variations in the supply of senior high school teachers tin 
1930-31. — From. the fact that more than four-fifths of the “new” 
senior high school teachers who were in institutions of higher edu- 
cation the preceding year were in colleges, universities, and teach- 
ers colleges in the same States it seems that the States were quite 
self-sufficient in preparing their senior high school teachers. There 
were 6 States, however, in which more “ new ” senior high school 
teachers were obtained from institutions outside of the State thair-, 
were obtained from institutions within the State and 10 others in ' 
which the percentages from institutions outside the State were 60 
percent or more of the percentages from institutions within the 
States. , 

The relative number of “new” senior high- school teachers ob- 
tained from teachers colleges varied from 20 percent of all “ new ” 
teachers in Michigan to less than 1 percent in Connecticut, Idaho, 
Maryland, and Washington. At the time these data were collected 
the 4 last naiqpd States had normal schools with less thaji 4-year 
curricula or restricted tjiein to preparing teachers for the elementary 
and junior high school fields. The relative number received from 
teachers colleges is also affected by the number of the colleges and 
universities in a State in comparison with the number of the teach- 
ers colleges. For example, Ohio and Michigan are comparable States 
in many respects. They have nearly the same “ mobility ratios ” 
for “ new ” senior high school teachers. Ohio has but 2 teachers 
colleges and more than 40 colleges, and universities compared with 
Michigan’s 4 teachers colleges and 17 colleges and universities. Only 
3.9 percent of the “ new ” high school teachers in Ohio in 1980- 
81 were obtained from teachers colleges within the State in contrast • 
to the 20 percent in Michigan. 

Another element in which there was wide variation was the number *» '. 
of “ new ” senior high school teachers obtained from other States. 

For the total grouj) 10.7 percent of the.“ new ” teachers were teach- 
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ing in another State the preceding year. Five States received 80 
percent or more from other States and 6 others more than 20 percent. 
In 8 of the 11 States in which the ; ^percentages of “ new ” senior 
high school teachers obtained fron^othec States were 20 or more 
the percentage received from other States was greater than the 
percentage of “ predecessors ” who left to teach in other States. It 
is interesting to note that a high percentage of teachers leaving the 
State was usually accompanied by a high percentage of new teachers 
obtained from other States. Since the States in this group are so 
scattered, it would be difficult tb find a cause for this. (The 11 States 
were Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, District olf Columbia, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New -Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Wyoming.) 

OT HEJg TACTORS AFFECTING SUPPLY AND DEMAND AMONG 

TEACHERS 

1 Th© elements affecting the supply and demand .among teachers 
ffyr which -rhe Survey collected data in .j terns 37 and 38, page 199, 
a*§ those which have most effect upon the demands for and the 
supply of teachers for any year. There are other elements in the 
total situation which very directly affect th£ number of new teachers 
needed and the number available. These were included in the lists 
at the beginning of this section and must be considered in any 
attempt to adjust the supply of and demand for teachers in any 
State. Data were collected by ,the Survey, primarily for other pur- 
poses, which, however, assist in presenting the supply and demand ' 
situation among teachers as it was in 1930-3i. * 

Number of educational worker* in different fields.— The inquiry 
blank sent to all teachers, supervisors, and administrative officers in 
public schools secured the proportion working in each of 53 classi- 
fications. The numbers in each of these classifications for 1930-81 
were distributed for the principal school divisions (nursery school, 
kindergarten, elementary school, . junior high school, senior high' 
school, junior college, evening school, city, county, and State) . These 
are given in volume II, part I, table 2 of the Survey Report. The 
number reporting in each classification and the percentage of the 
total group for those groups in which a thousand or more replies 
were received are given for convenience in table 7. These data, and 
especially the more detailed data in volume II, make possible more 
accurate estimates of the probable needs for new teachers in specific 
fields of educational work than have heretofore 1 been made. They 
should be corrected for each State before programs for the educa- 
tion of teachers are completed. _ 
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TABix^r-UtelriNaton of white personnel in selected fields of work, 1930-81 1 


Main work 


Taacbar of grade* 

Continuation school 

Teacher 

Agriculture 

Art and drawing 

Commercial 

Health 

Home •cooomica 

Industrial arts 

Music 

Trades and Industrie* 

Vocational 

Teacher of: 

Deaf 

Mentally defective 

Other special classes... 
Supervisor: 

General 

Magic. 

Principal 

Assistant principal 

Superintendent. . . 

Librarian 

All others > 




Total. 


Number re- 
porting 


Percentage of 
the total num- 
ber answering 


544,725 
2 , $34 

2,000 
A 483 
10,530 
8,577 
0,271 
A 810 
A 323 
1,117 
1*287 

1* 123 
A 513 
1,580 

*■ LS54 
1,200 
17,205 
2.462 
A 348 
1. 750 
12,641 


447,217 


77.0 

.7 

.4 
L 2 
14 
L 2 
11 
1.4 
L 4 
.2 
.5 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.1 

.3 
18 
.6 
L 2 
.4 
12 


100.0 


1 LfcUUed distributions for 32 other classifications by school divisions are reported in voL II, pt. I, table 
2 of the Survey Report. 

• Includes: 401 visiting teachers, 410 teachers of naturalisation, 480 vocational teachers. 420 teachers of 
crippwi children. 561 teachers of cardiac classes. 338 teachers of speech defectives, 113 teachers of mentally 
gifted, 387 teachers of disciplinary classes, 661 supervisors of art and drawing. 57 supervisors of exceptional 
children, 237 supervisors of home economic*. 225 supervisors of commercial subjects, 288 supervisors of 
industrial arts. 802 supervisors of health, 84 supervisors of trade* and industries, 118 principals of schools 
tor the mentally handicapped, 00 principals of schools tor the physically handicapped/ 178 deans of boys, 
586 deans of girls, 280 assistant superintendents, 53 business managers, 18 building and grounds superin- 
tendanu, 422 attendance officer*, 182 cafeteria managers. 04 dietitians, 266 school pbyJdana, 26 school 
dentists, 863 school nurses, 836 athletic ooachea, 108 psychologists, 346 vocational guidance specialists, 140 
research or survey specialists, 760 teacher clerks, and 1,578 others not included in the 63 classifications. 

The most striking fact revealed by the distribution in table 7 is 
that nearly four-fifths of the total group were classroom teachers, 
and that when the teachers of Special subjects were added, the 
total percentage whose main work was teaching was &1.3. In addi- 
tion to these, many supervisors did some regular teaching as did 
also many principals and assistant principals, some superintendents 
and other workers, such as librarians, school nurses, coaches, and 
psychologists so that the actual work of instruction was the direct 
or indirect concern of about 95 percent of the public-school personnel. 

Detailed d%ta of this kind should be available to all institutions 
preparing teachers and to all IState officials responsible for the is- 
suance of teachers’ certificates. , 

\ TJie effect of teachers*' salaries on supply and demand among 
( teachers . — The salaries paid, teachers, actually and relatively, have 
, without doubt much influence upon the supply of adequately pre- 
pared teaohers for any specific type of position. This does not mean 
that teachers as a group are mercenary. It merely means that the 
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salary determines the types of .individuals who will tike tfl^re- 
quired amount of preparation and be satisfied to render continued 
service for the salaries offered. Salary level^ for teachers also con- 
trol or greatly influence other factors in the supply of teachers. 

teachers salaries are increased (either in actual amounts or 
relatively by the decrease of salaries in other occupations open to 
teachers or prospective teachers) there is a double effect upon the 
, adjustment of demand and supply. The demand is decreased be- 
cause some of the teachers already in service remain in teaching 
or remain longer in teaching. At the same time the increased sal-* 
aries attract more recruits to teaching. The immediate result is - 
more than the usual number of new tea^hgrs for fetter than the 
usual number of vacancies. This doublAacceleration of the over- 
supply of teachers happened in the UnitM States during the yeaitf 
immediately following the World War. ' • 

Teachers’ salaries during the World War period lagged far be- 
hind the salaries of pther groups. In the .years following 1919-20, 
however, teachers received a successiQn of delayed increases which 
brought their salaries in 1928-29 to levels which were, actually and 
relatively, higher than they had ever been before in this ^country. 
At that time the same thing was true about the salaries paid workers * 
in other fields, since the preceding decade/had been one of general 
expansion. A caution should accompany the above statement about 
teachers’ salaries in 1928-29V Before the World War teachers were 
so poorly paid that to say that they were better paid in 1928-29, both 
in dollars and purchasing power, is nofrsaying that they were paid 
too much or even enough, because the increases were computed upon 
. • such a low base. Teachers ^vere ^relatively better paid than at pre- 

vious times, because their series had by- that time been increased 
by the increment^ which many others got during the war period ' 
but which they were beginning to lose by 1928-29. 

. For some of the same reasons which^jpade teachers’ salaries lag 
, behind those of other groups in obtaining the increases, they also 
lagged behind those of other groups in receiving reductions. Those 
who received the inquiry blank were asked to report their salaries for 
• 1930-31. 


No special salary study was planned by the Survey for the reason 
that the National Education Association, through its .Research Diyi- 
sion has rendered a significant service to American teachers by its 
biennial surveys of the salaries paid different groups of teachers in*' 
cities of various sizes. These surveys informed teachers and school 
administrators of salary conditions in other cities of comparable 
size in the same and other sections of the country and played an 
important .role in hejpinor to obtain the delayed salary increases 
during the decade aftef"the World War. The survey data on 
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salaries for the year 1930-31 served two purposes — a check upon the 
salary data from othei^studies and a record of salaries paid to pub- 
lic-school workers before serious salary retrenchments were started 
for the school yeaj* 1931-32. Some public-school authorities ex- 
pected the salary reductions imposed on teachers to correct the over- 
supply by^fitfakiiig teaching less attractive, thereby reducing the 
supply and, by forcing some out of teaching, thereby increasing the 
demand. These results were, however, not realized. Salaries in 
other fields of work were reduced before teachers’ salaries (because 
of the lag previously mentioned) which left teaching relatively 
more attractive than many other occivpations and continued to 
increase the supply, but the lower salaries did tend to dissuade the ’ 
most promising recruits from selecting teaching as a career. The 
lowered salaries also forced some teachers into other fields of work ^ 
but unfortunately, many of tjhose who leftwepe the younger, more 
capable teachers who, because of preparation* personality, and gen- 
eral ability, could most, successfully meet com petition of other 
fields. Both of these results tended to ^ddcrease the general effi- 
ciency of the teaching personnel, jwbile- pne counteracted the other 
so far as affecting the oversupply * of teachers was concerned. 
Instead of the general salary reductions a wiser solution would have^ 
been to hold teachers’ salaries to the 1930-31 levels (they were' then • 
not high enough when compared with otl\er professions), select * 
the most capable anct the best prepared from among the present t 
oversupply, and limit the number and improve the quality of the 
persons to be prepared for teaching. v ‘ 

Little is gained in presenting in detail the salary data in connec- 
tion. with this discussion. Median and quartile salaries for men 
and women, for school years of different lengths, are distributed 
by States for teachers in rural schools, cities with 10,000 to ^00,000 
population, junior high schools, and senior high sohools, in volume 
II appendix, tables XX, XXI, XXII, and XXIII of the Survey 
Beport. These tables yield such facts as the following : 

Twenty-seven of the forty States in which rural teachers reported 
salaries for 9-month terms had median salaries of more than $100 
a month for women teachers. Only 2 of the 40 States had median 
salaries for that group of less than $75 per month. 

Twenty-one of the thirty-one States in which teachers in cities 
from 10,000 to 100,000 population reported salaries for 10-month 
terms had median salaries of $125 or more per month for women 
teachers. The range of the median salaries was from $1,059 to 
$1,808 

Seventeen of the twenty-nine States in which junior high school 
teachers reported salaries for 10-month terms had median salaries of 
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$175 or more per month for women teachers. ThrOange of the 
median salaries was from $1,375 to $2,729. 

Fourteen of the twenty-six States in which senior high school 
teachers reported salaries for 10-month terms had median salaries of 
£&>0 or more per month. The range was from $1,407 to $2,808. 

Some of the generalizations previously shown in studies of 
teachers’ salaries were supported by the Survey data. These were: 

i ,eachere ’ “larles increased as the sire of t*e community Increased 

2. That teachers in 1- and 2-teacher rural schools received less tb*n teachm 
in consolidated achools. r 

8. That men teachers received on the average $100 to 8200 per year more than 
women teachers in the elementary schools, and from $200 to $300 nor vest 
more .in secondary schools, 

4 That senior high school teachers received higher salaries than 'junior 
high school teachers and that Junior high school teachers received higher 
salaries than elementary-school teachers 
5. About bolt o' lie Tillage and eltj sebort. oper., B l f„ r „ BooUl , 

Zl’Tol ^ 0 '' 10 T?' A ’ cb °° h > "•« «■» 7 m»o,b. 

r f “ r on '' 6 “““ “»“• — ■*? OP1C1 „.™ 

tt wld th " p «*■ *«» variability among the SI.,- 

the highest being more than twice the lowest 

The effect of tenure and retirement provision* on supply and de- 
nujm/.-These two elements in the supply and demand situation were 
no included in the Survey Judies because of recent complete studies 
under the auspices of the National Education Association • ' 

These elements have both operated to increase the supply 0 f- 
teachers by making teaching more attractive. The retirement ‘pro- 
visions which have, been introduced by about half of the States and 
by a number of separate cities should have operated to increase the 
demand for new teachers by making it easier ^oT teachers to retire 
Data reported in table 6, page 202, for 1930-31 showed that only 6 
percent of the predecessors of the “new” elementary teachers re- 
tired, ahd the proportion for the junior and senior high school 
groups was only 3.6 percept. When these were adjusted to represent 
percentages of the total groups they were 1.3 percent, 0.5 percent, 
and 0 8 percent of each group. This means that at the rate teachers 
retired in 1929^30 only 1.1 percent of the teachers in the elemental, 
junior and senior high schools retired. In other words, relatively 
few teachers remained in teaching long enough to reach the retire- 

ment age. Present indications are that this number will increase 
rather than dimmish. * 

6ata on the age of teachers in different school' divisions, years of 
experience, transiency (number of different positions hold), i...b i T 

rol. vn, DO. B ri^Te^b^l930 a TV D R**«*r*b boUedn, 
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load, and other items involved in whether or not teaching will attract 
sufficient persons of desirable ability were obtained from the answers 
to the inquiry 9ent to all teachers and reported in volume II, part 
I of the Survey Report. Many of these elements should be known 
by those responsible for programs for the education of teachers, but 
they do not enter so directly into the problem of determining each 
year's demand and supply as some of the other factors. Some of the 
data will bo used in the later proposals for adjusting supply and 
demand but otherwise will not be reported in this summary. Five 
facts should be mentioned because of their general application to 
the prob^pm of supply and demand. 

Seven -eighths of all rural school teachers in 1930-31 were women. 
Nineteen-twentieths of all other elementary teachers, three-fourths 
-of the junior high school teachers, and nearly two-thirds pf the 
senior high school teachers were women. 

There is a very heavy loss to the teaching personnel during the 
early years of teaching experience, which makes the replacement 
problem heavier than would be the case if a larger proportion pre- 
pared for teaching as a profession and expected to make it a life 
career. * 

In 1930-81 approximately 1 in every 6 elementary school teachers, 

1 in every 10 junior high school teachers, and Fin every 14 senior - 
high school teachers was a married woman. 

The length of teaching experience increased as the size of the com- 
munity increased from the rural districts to the larger cities, with 
very clear evidence that many cities are not assuming their share 
of responsibility for initiating inexperienced teachers. 

About nine-tenths of the secondary-school teachers were teaching 
one or two subjects, although many of them were required to teach 
three or more during the first years of their experience, and the 
median teaching loads of over 25 clock-hours per week and of more 
than 30 clock-hours for a thipd of the teachers indicated that many 
of the high-school teachers were carrying loads usually considered 

inconsistent with effective instruction. 

* ' 

SECTION 4. ESTIMATES OF TEACHER SUPPLY AND 

DEMAND 

Estimating the oversupply of teachers . — The difficulties of obtain- 
•0 i°g a record of the oversupply pf teachers on a national basis were 
explained at the beginning of this chapter. The time and expense 
involved in getting even a good estimate seemed out of proportion to 
the use which could be made of the data; therefore, as previously 
stated, no attempt was made to obtain a record of , unemployed 
teacher* Even a mere count of the unemployed teachers such as 
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would be. obtained by a census enumeration would have been diffi- 
cult and expensive and would have been of practically no value for 
the reasons ‘‘already given. Any -Stat^y city or county desiring an 
enumeration And a personnel record of unemployed teachers could 
secure the necessary data much more readily than it could be obtained 
from a larger area with its different terms, school organizations, and 
standards of preparation. Even for such a unit the task would not 
be a small one and would be of but passing value unless it were 
remade at frequent intervals, nr order, to keep it up to date. 

If a city has its own “ approved list ” or “ waitirtg list ” of unem- 
ployed and available teachers and, by official or semiofficial pro- 
' nounoements. has obligated itself to employ those on the list in order 
as vacancies occur, the city will have the necessary records on each 
applicant Such applicant* usually belong to a ‘Swmfad oversup- 
ply,” since they probably will not accept teaching positions else- 
where for fear of losing their turn. A large number of the better 
qualified unemployed teachers were probably in that class. 

It ha? been assumed that most of the city school systems have 
satisfactory records of available teachers, even though the lists con- 
tain some duplications ^here teachers have applied for *positions in 
several cities. It has further been assumed that in making and 
maintaining these eligibility lists the superintendents "have been 
frequently and forcibly reminded of the oversupply of teachers and 
of the greater opportunity to select teachers with exactly the prepa- 
ration, personality, and experience desired. These superintendents 
undoubtedly have selected teachers from^tha lists whom they will 
want to eibploy whenever th^ippropriate positions become vacant 
or can be established. 

A third assumption has been made with respect to the oversupply 
of teachers, namely, that State, county and city superintendents of 
schools will, whenever possible, reduce the size of classes, add new 
educational services and restore suspended services, and make other 
changes to increase the general efficiency of the schools, which will re- 
quire more ^achers and specialists. Such changes^should be used to 
reduce the number of adequately prepared unemployed teachers. 

A fourth assumption is a necessary , accompaniment of the third, 
namely, that institutions preparing teachers will not continue to do 
so at the same rate or that they will not use the increased demands 
resulting from the changes suggested in the third assumption as an 
excuse for increasing the number of teachers prepared. In either 
case thq reduction of unemployment among teachers would be very 
temporary and the oversupply would quickly becomp as demoralizing 
as at present. ( 

Allowing an oversupply of teachers to correct itself by. increasing 
the oversupply until the chances of satisfactory placement are bo 
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few that people Are no longer willing to, make the necessary educa- 
tional preparation has been proposed as a normal solution. Even i} 
this were economically sound (and it is no longer considered so), it 
would be very undesirable educationally. It wastes or misdirects 
the educational preparation of thousands, if not hundreds of thou- 
sands of yaung men and women, prevents them from malting ade- 
quate or timely preparation 'for. some other field of work, and breaks 
down the professional morale of the entire group, employed as well 
as unemployed. All this is very difficult to justify when the teachers 
only are considered. How much more difficult it is to justify when 
the effect upon the millions of School children whose educational 
opportunities are thereby reduced is considered I 

hstimatts of tlacher supply.- — State officers of education primarily 
responsible for the formulation of programs of teacher education 
and teacher certification should have the responsibility of estimating 
the rat£ at which qualified unemployed teachers for different types 
of work can be employed by ^he school systems in the State and also 
the number of teachers for' each school division and for each subject 
and for each type of special work that will be heeded each year 
9 rer a period, extending at all times at least 10 years into the future. 

Suqji estimates require not oply accurate and detailed records but 
require thjbn for a period of years in order that trends may be es- 
tablished indicating the rate of change and the directions of the . 
jjhange. The data collected by the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers will help to establish thtf 1930-31 points in any indica- 
tion of trends in supply and demand in teacliihg. Data^on the 
items described in section 2 of this chapter are presented by States 
in a number of instances in. volume II of the Survey Report. 

The use to which these data may be put can be illustrated by the 
data for the whole country as presented in table 6, “page 202. (Same 
as tablj 28, vol. II, pt. I ). Using the data for all elemei^ry teachers 
as presented in column 8 the following calculations ^Sin be made 
for conditions which existed in 1930-81. <jf the 244,618 elementary 
teachers who answered the questions on supply and demand 61,131 
were u new ” to their positions that year — 20.9 percent of the elemen- 
"tary teachers were u new ”. Of these w new ” teachqjrs 44.9 percent 
were teaching in another school system the preceding year, 39.1 
percent were in institutions of higher education, 6 percent held posi- 
tions other than in educational work, 1.1 percent were on leave of 
absence, 6.1 percent, returned to teaching, having had some occupa- 
tion other than education the past year, and 4.8 percent were obtained 
from all other sources. The sum of the percentages drawn from all 
these sources (except those teaching the preceding year) was 66.1. 
i This represents the maximum • percentage of M new ” teachers 
employed that year from all sources other than transfers fronf other 
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pchool systems. Accordingly 55.1 percent of ' 20.9 percent, or 11.5 
percent of all elementary teachers^ 1930-31, were additional teachers 
;n that they were not teaching the year before. 

If conditions had remained relatively the .same for 1931-32 the 
United States would haVe needed “ new ” elementary teachers from 
the institutions of higher education and other sources (except other 
school systems) to the extent of approximately 11.5 percent of the 
total number of elemfctftary teachers. Because the answers received 
were only 50 percent of all inquiries sent out it would be necessary 
to double the number of answers to represent the total number for the 
country. Therefore 11.6 percent of 244,618 X 2 = 56^62, the -number 
of “ new additional ” elementary teachers employed for 1930-31. 

the same method the number of “ new additional ” teachers 
employed in 1930-31 in the junior high school was 8.7 percent of tjie 
entire group or 6,286, and in the senior high school 11.8 percent of ' 
the entire group or ^0,032. If allowance is made for the fact that 
* percentages of “ nerw ” teachers might have been slightly higher 
had all returns been received it is probable that the number of 
M new additional ” teachers employed in 1930-31 did not exceed 
85,000. 

Ohe other calculation must be made before these data can be used 
as guides in the development of programs for the education of teach- 
ers. The three percentages — 11.5 for elementary teachers, 8.7 for 
junior high school teachers, and 11.8 for senior high school teachers — 
represent the proportions of the total number of teachers employed 
in each group in 1936-31 who were not teaching the preceding year ' 
and so may be thought of as “new additional” teachers for that 
year. By using the percentages in table 6, page 202, it is possible to 
obtain the proportions of these “ additional,” teachers supplied by 
institutions of higher education. For example, H. percent of the 
“ new ” elementary teachers in 1930-31 were in colleges or univer- > 
sities in the seme State the preceding year, 25 percent were in teacher- 
training classes, normal schools, and teachers colleges, 1.7 percent were 
in colleges and universities in another State, an3 1.4 percent were in 
normal schools and teachers colleges in another State— ra total of 39.1 
. percent in higher institutions the preceding year. .Thirty-nine and 
one-tenth percent of 51,131 “ new v teachers is 19,992, which is 8.2 
percent of the total number s>f elementary teachers who answered 
the inquiry, and ^indicates that about 1 in 12 of the elementary > 

_ teachers in 1930-31 had been in some institution of higher education • 
the preceding year. 

• Similar calculations for the junior high school teachers show that 
6.4 percent of all junior high school teachers who answered the inquiry 
were in institutions of higher education in 1929-30 (43.4 percent of 
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6,381 = 2,335) and 9.2 percent of senior high school teachers (45.1 
percent of 17,367= 7,833). 

From these data can be drawn two additional conclusions on con- 
ditions as they were. in 1930-31. The first is that all higher educa- 
tional institutions supplied less than three-fourths of the “ additional 
new ” teachers employed that year and the second is^ that seven- 
eighths of those from all institutions (88 percent, were supplied by 
institutions in the same States in which the new teachers were 
employed. 

' Another set of simple calculations yields some interesting esti- 
mates of the number of “ new ” teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors drawn from ^all institutions of higher education in 1930-31. 
Because answers were received from approximately half of the total 
group the numbers reported as in higher institutions the preceding 
year should be doubled to represent the total number of teachers 
obtained from that source. I Abound numbers, 40,(190 new elementary 
teachers, 5,000 new junior high school teachers, and 15,000 new 
senior high school teachers, or a total of 60,000 teachers, were obtained 
in 1930-31 from institutions of higher education. Because teachers 
represented more than four-fifths of the total group answering the 
inquiry on supply and demand it is a conservative estimate that the 
total number of additional public-school workers — teachers, super- 
visors, administrative officers, and others— drawn from educational 
institutions in 1930-31 was not more than 75,000. (Five-fourths of 
60,000 teachers.) This represents about one-twelfth of the total 
group— the proportion supplied that year from all institutions of 
higher education. 

In 1930-81 normal schools and teachers colleges w graduated n 
about 50,000 students from courses entitling them to some form of 
teaching or administration certificate, and colleges and universities^ 
more than 60,000 who expected to teach (46 percent of the graduates 
plus those who entered teaching after completing only 1, 2, or 3 years 
in college work). During the same year another 10,000 or more 
prospective teachers were prepared in city normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges, county normal schools, and high-school teacher-training 
classes. This total of 120,000 teachers does not represent an addi- 
tional supply of that many new teachers. Some of those listed as 
graduates were teachers in service who completed work for a diploma 
or aTlegree that year. Such teachers would not represent additions 
to the supply because they were already employed. Their number 
should therefore be subtracted from the total 120,000. There are no 
adequate data for estimating the number of thoee employed grad- 
uates. Some estimates obtained ranged from 5 percent to 40 percent' 
with very evident Variations among States and typjes of institutions. 
If, therefore, the total number of u graduates ” 9mce reduced by as 
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many as 15,000 to make allowance for this group the supply would 
still be 30,000 in excess of the demand. (120,000 “graduates” re- 
duced by 15,000 employed “ graduates ” left 105,000 new additional 
teachers to meet a demand for 75,000, which left 30,000 graduates 
unable to 'Secure positions'.) 

Overestimate* of the number of new teachers needed.— Without 
question some part of the oversupply of teachers in the United 
States in 1930-31 was the result of overestimates of the number of 
additional teachers needed each year. During and after the- World 
^ War statements were made that the average u teaching life ” of 
"“American teachers was between 4 and 5 years: Such statements • 
may have been justified for the period between 1914 and 1919 or 
1920 and especially for the teachers in rural schools and the smaller 
cities and villages. On the basis of such statements, those respon- 
sible for the preparation and for the certification of teachers esti- 
mated that additional teachers were needed each year to the extent 
of a fourth or a fifth of the entire teaching group *and established 
programs intended to furnish new teachers in sufficient numbers to 
meet that demand. 

Conditions affecting the supply of teachers changed so rapidly 
from 1921—22 to 1927-28 that the use of any such ratio as one-fourth 
or one-fifth for new additional teachers needed became an annually 
increasing overestimate, even thWh the schools were expanding 
rapidly in services and in personnel^ The rate at which the ratio of 
‘ new teachers to the total group clanged is obvious when the one- 
fourth or one-fifth of 1920 became one-tenth or one-twelfth by 
1930-31. The “supply ” probably overtook the “ demand ” in 1927- 
28 and since then the oversupply has been mounting at the rate of 
20,000 to 30,000 a year. To be sure not all of those added each year 
were satisfactorily prepared— many of them had ^pss than 2 years 9 
of educational preparation beyond a 4-year high school but if they 
were granted any kind of a teaching certificate they added to the 
supply as certainly as jf they were adequately prepared. Unfortu- 
nately those teache'Fs withjthe least preparation were often the ones 
* selected for positions by "school boards with limited professional 
vision. 

Supply and^Jefnand estimates for States. — For , reasons which 
should be apparenf^fnom the preceding discussions of State varia- 
tions, these naliimal figures cannot be used as bifees for constructing 
-a teacher-education program 1 for any State without makin g the ad- 
justments necessitated by the items upon which the State varies from 
the national figures. They do show, however, that the teacher-educa- 
tion load upon institutions preparing teachers was much less than 
had been generally considered and that the number of “ new addi- 
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tional ” teachers employed each year from the various sources was 
decidedly less than usually estimated. 

The data on the supply and demand factors collected by the Sur- 
vey and reported for pach State in volume II, part I, tables 25, 26, 
27, can be usedin the way just illustrated for the country as a whole. 
It must be remembered that the conditions reported were for the 
school years 1929-30 and 1930-31 and cannot be used as, representa- 
tive of conditions in 1935-36 unless the various items have been 
checked, to ascertain what, if any, changes have occurred and the 
direction and amount of the changes. 

In computing the percentages and numbers for any particular 
State a few points should be considered which did not enter the cal- 
culations for the United States as a whole. 

In the first place the number of teachers who are accepted froth 
teaching positions in other States becomes a factor which must be 
considered by a State, but can be disregarded when conditions for 
the country as a whole are concerned. Obviously a teacher’s move 
from one State to another has the same effect on supply and demand 
nationally as when a teacher moves from one city to another within 
a State. In most of the States this factor has affected “ turnover ” 
but not supply and demand because the number of teachers who 
“ were teaching the preceding year in another school system in 
another State ” was about balanced by the number of “ predeces- 
sors who left to teach in another State.” The proportion of •“ new ” ,i 
teachers obtained from this source, however, is a matter which can 
be controlled by any State and so must be considered in all estimates. 
If a State has been receiving about 10 percent of its “ new ” teachers 
from teaching positions in other States and can continue to attract 
an equal number of desirable jecruits and wishes to continue the 
practice, the difference between the number so attracted and the 
pumber who leave the State to teach elsewhere becomes a “supply ” 
of that many teacher^ and reduces by that number the demand upon 
institutions of higher education and other sources. 

In the second place a State may also modify its supply and demand 
problem by regulating the number and kjnds bf teachers who will 
be certificated from institutions of higher education in otYf/tf States. 
Even though the number of teachers obtained from institutions of 
higher education in other States is relatively small, especially for 
elementary teachers, there were about a fourth of the States in which 
15 percent or more of the secondary teachers were obtained from 
colleges and universities in other States. In tnose States any change 
of policy on this element would "affect the number of new teachers 
to be supplied front other sourpes within the State. - 
) ' 
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In the third place a State can, by means of legislation, regulation, 
or certification, control any of the sources of supply for “ new addi> 
tional teachers. Therefore, standards should be set for each of the 
sources of supply before any program of teacher-education is de- 
veloped and put into operation. For example, if high-schobl train- 
ing classes are to be abolished by a fixed date or if all normal schools 
are to become teachers colleges and all curricula 4-year curricula 
by a given date these plans should be known as far in advance as 
possible in order to see that the required number of teachers will be 
available as needed.. A State regulation to the effect that a teacher’s 
certificate shall become invalid if not used during a period of years, 
e.g., 5 consecutive years is a means oi regulating the supply of new 
teachers who return to teaching from other occupations. 

The total effect of these differences is to, make^lear the fact that 
a State program for the education of teachers cannot be formulated 
without considering existing standards for the State at the time and 
also any changes in standards which have been decided upon or 

'which will probably be made during -the period coyered by the 
program. . * 

Ten-year planning periods desirable.— The reason why a program 
for the education of teachers should extend oyef a period of years is 
obvious when it is remembered that teachers in increasing, numbers 
are taking 4 and 5 years of preseryice Questional preparation. That 
period may also be followed by a year, or more of cadet teaching or ‘ 
even by unemployment before the' graduate can start to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the preparation, and this should be studied over ' 
a period of at least 3 years. Thus it would require a period of 7 
or 8 years before students, selected for teaching this year could 
secure their preparation and demonstrate their effectiveness,’ and 3' 
or 10 years before the entering classes of 3 consecutive years could 

dQ SO. 

A further argument for a 10-year program is the< availability 
every 10 years of census data. 

• It is of course understood that any such program would need to 
be revved, probably every 2 years in the light of as many data as 

kV^o evident from the preceding material that any such 
10-year plah must consider the effect of each of the principal ele- * 
ments involfing demanfl and supply since many of them are so 
intimately related that * change in one affects several others.' In a 
number of Elements the relationship is so close that a change in one . 
may evert /negate another.^ 

A formula for estimating demand for "teachers .— The inter- 
relationships of the principal variable in the problem of adjusting 
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the supply o/new teachers to the demands may be understood more 
clearly if they are arranged in the form of an equation even though 
the equation assumes rather forbidding length. 

There is«»little purpose in attempting to ascertain 'the number o 
teachers needed from ( inslitutions.of higher education at any pe 
except as it is done for teachers of a particular type of position 
which is recognized by specific certification. For example, it is of 
little help in guiding students to know that 500 new td&chers will* 
be needed by the public schools of a State next year without knowing 
how many of them will be needed in the rural schools, elementary, 
schools, secondary schools, and in what subject-matter fields in the 
secondary schools. The same is true for supervisors, principal^, and 
other educational workers. 

It is therefore recommended that estimates of the number of re- ’ 
cruits to education be computed for those groups in which there are 
specific curricula and specific certification. •* *• 

The problem of estimating the number .of elementacy-teachers 
needed for the ensuing year from institutions which prepare them 
can be illustrated by the follpsring formula: 

* a+b + c+d+e+f±g±h±i±jl?% — l—mr—n—o+p=X 

<t. The number of teachers who have been hnd will be 'retired during 
the yAr. 

6. The number of teachers who died or Stopped teaching because of 
illness. 

c. The number of teachers who stopped teaching (not on leave of 

absence) to continue their professional preparation.' , 

d. The number who married and stopped' teaching. 

e. The number of teachers needed for new educational services ,in 

the elementary field. 

/. The number of teachers who resigned or were dismissed for in- 
. efficiency or other causes. . 

■g. The increase or decrease in the number of teaching positions be- 
cause of An increase or decrease in the school population o&b 

• because of increases in the average daily attendance. 

h. The increase or decrease in the number of teaching positions 
caused by decreases or increases in the size of classes per teacher 
or in the teaching load. 

u TJie difference between the number taking leave of absence ( + ) * 

, and the number returning from leave of absence (— ). 
j. The difference between the number of teachers who left to teach 
in another State ( + ) and .those employed from other States 

<-)• * ‘ ; • 

C71B* — 85* IS 
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*• T !‘l,K^'! n0e . b ” WMn the " mnber of toKl»w who entered 

► fr ”'; !^r P IL. Or prOfeSSi0n ( + ) ,nd the number emplCj 
; _^ rom anot her oc^npfotion or profession ( — ). - 

‘ ,f, n . Umber “ f /f* c| wrs recruited through examinations, cadet 
teaching, and other sources. ’ - ‘ 

m ' Tb l n T b '^ ° f . chers eliminated because of the withdrawal or 
curtailment of elementary* school services. \‘-" 

n. he number of teachers who reburned to teaching having some 
occupation other than teaching in the meantime.’ * ’• * 

°' I 1 ® number of Hnemployeji elementary teachers whose prepara- 

tion is acceptable in quality, quantity, professional naturefand 

' T~* * nd , Wh » ' »" <* -h year without disrupting 

% continuity of program^ the education of teachers • * 

A margin of safety coning of enough elementary teachers in' 
excess of the numbe^ctually needed, to care for emergencies 
unforeseen developments and also to replace incompetent B 
w en n^ssary. (“ p ” would be zero in the equation so long 
, as the number of unemployed qualified teachers exceeds the 

iXv, f0r “ 0 ” by the "veded for the margt 

A ’ ^ he n <jm^er of elementary teachers with acceptable -preparation 
needed from institutions of higher education to supplf the needs 
. . for the ensuing year. . • J •» • 

* " hi8 ,“ Sh °, WS T y c !^ rly the .complexity of the problem of 

estimating the needed sbfrd/of teachers for any-type of position 

e preceding discussion has shown that all of these elements are 
themselves variables and yet many of them can be estimated foJ a 
snecific year or-penod with a relatively high degree of accuracy from 
^ educational records which should bq maintained in State depart-' 
*2 * ed . UC K a ) t,0n ’ Most of the elements in the equation are rather 

far as a sZ i "on ^ *7 ** * * * ^ lar ~ so ' 

- far as a bt^te is concerned and are not subject to marked and sudden 

fluctuations. For example, the number of teacher who' retire d” 

° r IeaVe t0 enter — eother occup^on 
remains wuch the same from one year tg another. Other elements 
such as the-number of teachers recruited from examinations the 
number leaving for further education, the number granted leaves 

55KUZ! Th ? of clas8e8 fiubiect contro1 b y «* 

administrators. The increase in the number of’ boys and girls of' 
•«STa™ U tef 4tM t h me ? a f’ bU ‘ th< ’ fluc-tu -«««i 8 can be toowu 

Sm?! 1 ""!' iD tb “ SUpP i y and -equation cai 

year tT vIa ' l 8,mp ' e j ^ *ow- the change, from 

year -to year over a period of years, and that the predictions will 
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become more accurate as the period for which the trends are kept 
Increases. 

The number of teachers who die or retire each year because of illness 
are the onlj^fariables ini^the equation which are merely matters of 
factual record and over wmth the school authorities have no control. 

The majority of(|fr e variables are, matters of record once the State 
hass^stablished astandard for the it#m. For example, once' the 
retirement age is set it can be ,: Rscertained how many teachers of a 
group will reach that age each year. Regulations concerning addi- 
tional preparation or salary schedule provisions \yhich depend 
upon preparation will influence the number of teachers who will 
'Bffrp teaching *and enter college. Regulations concerning employ- 
ment of married teachers and regarding maternity leave will deter-* 
mine the dumber of new teachers needed because teachers marry. 
Variables /, g , A, *, £, Z, and » are also examples of variables which 

are largely determined by records once State standards have been set. 

’Variables <?, rru, o , and p , however, are somewhat different" since 
tlj^y involve setting standards more in terms of educational theories 
than factually established trends.* 

The number of “ new additional ” teachers needed for “ new ” 
educational services oil the elementary school level- (item e) is deter- 
mined not so much by statistical trends as it is by the attitudes of 
the State toward the .expansion oif school services. »Tf the 'general 
attitude of educational, political, and economic leaders is favorable 
to expansion of educational opportunities there is ho reason why 
the rate of expansion and the Tjpes along which the expansion will 
proceed cannot be determined. There, is- also np reason why the 
,* number of new teachers for each type^Of service that will be needed 
each year cannot be sqt for. a peribd of years and the expansion made 
irt»a programed manner. 

, The 3 number of teachers eliminated because of the withdrawal or 
elimination of elementary school services (item m) is of- course 
always negative in' the' equation and should seldom appear except 
where certain services are fopnd to be unnecessary or undesirable 
or where they have been assumed by other agencies. ■ In. other cases 
it represents a loss of faith in the value of the services, or a lowere ' 
abiht^^Bupjmrt thd educational program or both. Whether or no. 

’ ax '' a PP^ ra 811 equation depends very largely- upon the 

leaders toward the services in question. School services , 
^'wmchaj’fe allowed to-be condemned by such classifications as “fads 
Vpd_ fHUe’” are often among tholSe included in. item m, whereas 

* if their ’real, yajue were known to parents and school patrons they * 

* wojjld be among, £he last to be withdrawmor curtailed. 

* ‘ - . - rr 
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° f " nemp, °ye d elementary teadiers that can be 

fi t ' * 1 ,^ iS affected b y two considerations. lh e 

is the number of elementary teachers, unemployed and desirinc 

!T 1 pre P ftration is acceptable in all res’pecte. When 
the number of acceptable unemployed elementary teachers exceeds 
margin of safety t£e number in excess of that margin that 
ean be employed must be determined by the second' consideration 

SiesJt hT? Uit l! f ^ Pr0Rrams of those institutions within 
the -tote which have been approved for the preparation of elemen- * 

win Th CrS * S Pr0gramS Cannot *»■ ^pped and started at 
will They require specially^ prepared staff members, a contirfuous 

supply of selected students, up-to-date libraries, physical plants, and 

^ lbIe and inUnglble ’ whicb take time to develop 
tttdTl h 7*r be maintained during penods if not too ex 

whiled v ‘ f n T ° f Students i8 ^ than the normal load 
while the oversupply of acceptable teachers Is being reduced. Such 

s UCe , ® ftds mcrease lightly the per-student costs, bufclthe loss is 

ZtS- mUCh ^ th “ WOUId temporary L^ 0 f 

There is no known satisfactory basis for determining how much 
below normal capacity an institution can maintaiii its program in- 

. ? miuntain tbe quality ot its work. An estimate based 

® xpenences of institutions during periods whpn enroll- 
were decreasing instead of increasing indicates that enroll- 
ments may fall below the normal/or optimum point by from 20 to 
33^ percent and still not cause radical changes in the institution’s 
program nor greatly increase the per-student costs. This would be 

il / , . ith 500 or more students. It is 

therefore, suggested that acceptably unemployed teachers could be* 
employed- in numbers ranging from 20 to S3 H percent of the number 
of new teachers otherwise needed from the approved' institutions . 
preparing teachers -r that type of position. The percentage desig- 
nated by the State education authorities should vary in. terms of 
tite oversupply of satisfactorily prepared teacher, whi7h hZZcl 
lated and for which the State considers itself in.any way responsible. ' 

® 8 1h ?l “ S teachere »■«> acceptable preparation 

exceeds the number of new teachers needed each year from insti. 

tutions approved for the preparation of teacher?, then unemployed 
teachers to the eitent of about a third of the number needecf from 
those institutions, should be pthced. If, odthe nthei-hand, the sur- 

P “' S .r a t r ““ lmmber n “ ded approved ihstitu- 

maj . be K ^ uced unles< the State autKori- 
ties ore d^irous pf absorbing the surplus more rapidly. . The above 

’ ^^ e “/ ,atlon8 should not be confused with recommendations to 
employ ffom 20 to 83% percent of the unemployed teachers each ' 
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year. The number of 
preparation may be smaller than the number of new teachers needed 
/ach year from the approved institutions, and, on the other hand, it 
nay be several times greater, so that even with the larger percentages 
it would take several years to absorb the unemployed teachers. 

An illustration may helj^to clarify this problem. If a State needs 
3,000 elementary teachers each year from the institutions approved 
for the preparation of elementary teachers and has a surplus of 1,800 
elementary teachers whose preparation is recent andtadequate and 
who are unemployed, the surplus could be absorbed in a period of 
3 years by reducing the Aumber of elementary teachers prepared and 
certificated by 20 percent for 3 years. The solution is not as simple 
as this statement might indicate because of the period of 2 to 4 years 
required to prepare elementary teachers. More than the 2,400 would 
be partly through their period of preparation. This would eitWer 
add to the surplus and lengthen the adjustment period beyond 3 
years or the State certification authorities would be forced to s/lect 
the best from among**tJie graduates up to the number needed, viz, 
2.400, and refuse certification to the surplus. The second is the solu- 
tion which all States will probably come to sooner or later if this 
problem is to be solved. 

If, instead of having a surplhs of 1,800 satisfactorily prepared un- 
employed elementary teachers, the State has a surplus of 6,000 the 
procedure is the same but the time will have to be lengthened. If 
the number of new recruits from the institutions is cut by 600 per 
year (20 percent) the surplus would not be absorbed for 10 .years; 
whereas if it is cut by 1,000 (33% percent) the period would be 6 
years. In either case the -period would extend over so many years 
that some of the unemployed teachers \yould have to obtain addi- 
tional preparation before they were placed in order that their prepa- 




unemploy&J teachers with acceptable recent 


ration might be up to date. * ^ 

Another problem in administration during the period in Which the 
oversupply of teachers is absorbed is that of regulating the employ- 
ment of the teachers. The question may be asked, “ How can school 
boards be made to employ 2,000 graduates of institutions of higher 
education and 1,000 unemployed teachers?” The answer is that it is 
immaterial whether they do or do not so lojm,> as not more than the 
reduced number of graduates are given certificates. School boards 
will havfetto employ unemploytpl teachers to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the number of new teachers normally needed and the 
number newly certificated, and if in addition to that number' they 
shquld employ Some unemployed, teachers in preference to some of^ 
the less capable of the recent graduates the total surplus will have 
been reduced by the Bame number and some of the recent graduates 
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will have one or more years of unemployment or partial unejnplov. 
ment until the entire surplus has been absorbed. 

; Variable u p ” the recommended margin of safe ty .o f elemental » 
teachers m ust be de twrj^d rather arbitrarily atfirst but can be 
refined and reduced ® number as the records of subsequent yean, 
show the number nee^d. This number should naturally be'kenL 
as small as possible. For the present, of course, with a su tJ^ 
which is much too large, this item in the equation would be zero 
for most groups of teachers. * 

This margin under ideal conditions need not and in fact should 
not be large because it means a temporary lo^mthose who com- 
pnse it. This loss should “be partially preveiu^d 'Ey using th«* 
excess teachers as substitute teachers and for any spwi’al educational 
services for which the school systems would employ other workers 
This period of interneship would also be valuable as an additional 
check on the deeinbility of permanent .ppointaem 

m the schools, and arf an effective period of orientation within the 
school system. As a satisfactory balance is being established between 
the supply and demand for teachers it is probable that this “ margin 
of safety ” need not be more than 2 to 3 percent of the new teacher; 
needed for any year. Eventually when accumulated records make 
possible m»r* accurate estimates it should approach zero.* Unex- 
pected emergencies should call for small numbers of additional work- 
ers and these emergency tasks should, be cared for by regularly 
employed workers whose duties can be 'changed or- enlarged until 
additional workenrcan be prepared. If a careful tJc ord is kept of 
the number of teachers employed each year^nnde/ what ipight be 
• called H emergency ” conditions (variable >") the niimber needed 
fo * 11113 Purpose can bp known by the time that the present surplus, 
of teachers is exhausted and. before it will be necessary to askig^ any 
positive value to itpm u p n in the equation. ■ ^ 

One other suggestion should be made concerning the administra- 
tion of this margin of safety, viz, that its Members should be em- 
ployed on a full-time basis in some capacity in the schools. They 
could serve as substitute teachers, as teachers of small groups or indi- 
viduals needing remedial work, as assistants in educational experi- 
ments, and in other ways which would leave them relatively free 
for use in. emergency, conditions. The recency and adequacy of 
their preparation combing with their familiarity with the schools 
should make them more desirable recruits than those just prepared. 

Relation of estimates to trends— Th* first reaction to the proposed 
method for estimating the number of new teachers needed for any 
type of position is that it is far too complicated and that the human 
elements in the^ equation make it almost impossible to control. These 
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of course are restatements of the two principal problems, namely: 
“ Can more accurate estimates be made of the number of teachers 
needed and if they can be made, can the supply of teachers be regu- 
lated in terms of those needs?" The proposed method of ’estimating 
the number of teachers for any s^ific type of position is the answer 
to the first question. The objection to its complexity is unwarranted 
because if all the factors mentioned affect the number of teachers 
needed then all of those factors must be used in, making the estimates. 
(Any others which apply to particular situations or to some groups 
of teachers and not to others will also have to be included.) In 
this same connection it may be remarked again that the complexity 
of the method of estimating is largely an initial problem. Once 
the educational records are organized to supply the needed data and 
charts are prepared to indicate the direction and rate of the changes 
the values to be assigned to each item in the equation can be quite 
accurately predicted for the next year or the next biennium as 
needed. The M trend curves ” could be corrected each year when 
educational statistics are assembled so that any significant deviations 
from the predicted needs could be discovered as soon as they devel- 
^ oped. Once these trends have been established and records revised 
- 60 as to keep them constantly up to date, estimating the needs for 

new teachers becomes very largely a process of easy clerical com- 
putations. 

The second question of* whether or not the supply of teachers 
can be regulated even if accurate estimates *>f the number of new 
teachers needed are available will be discussed in the next section. 


SECTION 5. SUGGESTIONS 4 FOR CONTROLLING 
TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Numerous suggestions for adjusting Supply and demand among 
teachere have been given or implied in the preceding discussions of 
— this chapter. It is the purpose of this section to arrange those 
suggestions in the form of a program or a series of steps which, will 
assist any State in its attack upon the problem of adjusting the 
supply of and demand for teachers. 

Four banc assumptions . — Before this can be outlined with any 
"Itape that it will be considered practicable, four basic assumptions 
will be made and must be accepted by the State which attempts any 
such program. 

The first basic assumption is that the citizens of a State must be- 
lieve in the fundamental, value of the public schools and provide a = 
reasonably continuous an<i adequate support for the educational 
program. This will undoubtedly necessitate a larger participation 
by the State in the support of schools and probably an increased 
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participation of the Federal Government in equalizing educational 
opportunities. This assumption does not mean that there should 
not be salary readjustments during periods of financial change but 
it does imply that public-school services will be considered ambj 
ose essential forms of public service which must be maintained 

aa certainly during periods of financial depression aa during periodg 
of prosperity. * * luai 

The second basic assumption is that each individual State is resign- 
sible for insuring an adequuth supply of' teachers meeting the certifi- 
cation standards which it has adopted for the several types of 
teaching positions. This responsibility may be met bv: (a) Main- 
taming institutions or divisions of institutions having as their specific 
purpose the education of teachers; (6) certification of graduates of 
approved curricula for the education of teachers in non-State- 

mwhodr^ m8UtUti0nS; ° r ^ bv Vttnous combinations of these two 

Each State should have the right to control the number of teachers 
certificated at any time or during any period for each type of teach- 
ing position within that State. 

The third assumption is that the State desire* to have teacher 
supply and demand adjusted so as to prevent the recurrence of 

teacher!"^ ° Versupphes or shortages of adequately prepared 

More people will question this, assumption than eithfr of the 
preceding ones. Many people believe that the law of supply and 
demand, if allowed to operate unhampered, will correct shortages 
ond reduce surpluses just as it has in the past. They believe that 
individual teachers may be inconvenienced but that the schools new! 
no sqffer. On the contrary it seepis dear that the service of the 

public schools is harmfully affected by both teacher shortage* and 
teacher surpluses. 

■m fact that a very serious shortage of taerhers which existed 
dunng and at theTdose of the World War could change to an equally 
serious oversupply in less than a decade-less than two college 
generettone-hes convinced many capable persona, prospective 
teat hers, that teaching has little promise as a desirable career. This 

has diverted some .of the more able prospective teachers to other 
professional fields. ^ 

A shortage of teachers tends to lower the standards of ability and 
preparation of teeming recruits. At such times persons with inferior 
preparation are employed in order to prevent the schools from 
remaining closed for lack of teachers. This was repeatedly shown 
during tl>e shortage of teachers between 1917 and 1920. Not only 
do the schodte suffer at the time from the poor teaching of inade- 
quately prepared teachers, but those same teachfrs, 
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often retain their positions long after the conditions which allowed 
them to enter have been removed. The presence of these inferior 
teachers, furthermore, sets low standards of scholarship and 
especially of personality which are qften ascribed to the entire group 
qf teachers. " 

An oversupply of teachers has also been shown to lower standards 
of public-school service by lowering the professional morale of both 
employed* and unemployed teachers. A large surplus! of certificated 
teachers also tends to increase greatly the competition for positions. 
This competition gives rise to the use of various pressures in. the * 
selection of teachers which make local residence or w illingness to 
accept lower salaries and other nonprof essional matters the bases 
for the appointment of teachers instead of professional preparation. 
Competition of this kind frequently Results in the employment of 
teao^iera' with the least professional preparation because* they have 
. made the smallest investment in time, effort, and money and also 
have less basis for development of a cbde of jjpof essional ethics. The 
net result is that the schools often do not receive the best Aeaehers 
available. Periods in which oversupplies of teachers develop are 
often periods in which standards for professional, preparation of 
teachers are raised. These raised standards cannot be credited to 
the surplus as has sometimes been~done. o 

A surplus could be used to accelerate the raising of standards if 
all teacher-employing agencies too'k advantage of the opportunity 
to employ the best tea^gj® available. Since, however, this has not 
^ always been done, thevpowfcle gains which might result froin the 
surplus have been wholly lost or only partially realized. 

Anqjher result of a continued surplus' of adequately prepared 
* teachers is that many of the more capable young men and women, 
who might choose teaching as a career, make other choices, and 
education loses some valuable potential leadership. 

In connection with the third assumption some authorities hold 
that it is Undesirable for the State or any gfoup of workers within 
the State to control the supply and demand for workers in any field 
unless similar planned control. is resorted to by practically all- 
groups and guided by some central planning body or organization. 

/ This objection seems to have less force when applied to attempts to 
control the supply and demand of teachers than it would have for 
many other groups because of the public-service nature of teaching. 
The public schools are maintained because of the services rendered 
to the children — the citizens of tomorrow — and not for the sake of 
the teachers. • 

A fourth assumption is that teachers, in addition to being well- 
educated men and women, should have special preparation for the 
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various types of teaching positions. (This assumption was dis- 
cussed at length in ch. III.) ^ 

In the light of these four assumptions any State which is inter- 
ested in adjusting supply and demand amoyg its teachers must 
consider four phases of the problem. The first is the inventory of 
professional equipment, the second is the development of a program 
of teacher education, the thiijrf is the estimating and controlling of 
demand, and the fourth is the estimating and controlling of supply. 

AN INVENTORY OF THE -PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF ALL 

EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


• Unless a State has an accurate, detailed, complete, and up-to-date 
inventory of the professional preparation of its teaching personnel- 
employed and unemployed — in terms of the standards in force in the 
State at the time, no effective plans can be made for adjusting either 
the supply of or demand for teachers. This inventory should indi- 
cate the member of tochers and other educational workers in the 
State and in the various unite of the State whose educational and 
professional preparation is entirely satisfactory according to pres- 
'ent standards and also the number whose preparatibn below or 
above standard and the extent to which it is below or above. Those 
among the unemployed whose preparation is below the accepted 
amount or quality can be eliminated from further, consideration, 
because if (hey bring their preparation up to the approved standard 
they will be accounted for students in some institution of higher 
education. 

The inventory should be made in such a way that the records may 
be maintained — in other words it should be a continuing record 
which will indicate each year the kind and extent of the changes 
m^le. A few States have such' an inventory and others have the 
needed data for the teachers in service, bu((the majority would need 
{o increase their present records and include all the unemployed- 
certificated teachers for which, they may* be considered in any way 
responsible before the .inventory could be used as the basis for *ny 
planned attempts to regulate supply and .demand. • 

* , w 

• • 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRAM OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

A 

> 

This phase of the problem has to do largely with the 'establish- 
ment of standards for the education of teachers who are satisfactory 
to the State. Three distinct steps are necessary in this phase : 

1. The State /educational authorities in consultation with represent* 
ative- educational leaders of the State should formulate for the 
different types of teaching positions the minimum standards 
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of preparation which will be accepted at the present time. 
These should/be made as high as is practical under present 
conditions. / 

2. If the presetft standards are lower for any group than are gen- 

erally considered desirable, dates should be set by which time 
teachers in service and all new teachers will be expected to 
meet the higher standards. These dates should be so set that 
the teachers in service will have time to secure the necessary 
r additional preparation and that the institutions which prepare 
teachers may provide the additional preparation without being 
forced t^ expand their programs and organizations beyond the 
point needed after the new standards have been reached. In 
this way the additional demand may be spread evenly over a 
period of years and will not encourage an undesirable tempo- 
rary w spefedihg-up ” of the program of teacher-education, with 
its later additions to the oversupply and its losses and disap- 
pointments to individuals when the new standards have been 
achieved and no vacancies exist. 

3. In addition to the first two steps, which may be considered largely 

“ upgrading ” in nature, a State should outline an enlarged pro- 
gram of educational services which it would inaugurate as con- 
ditions jfnake it possible* Such a program might include:- New 
kinds of* visiting and helping teachers ; a greater variety of 
teachers of special subjects, especially those which contribute 
toward ah enjoyhble or profitable use of leisure time; an in- 
creased staff of specialists in the diagnostic and remedial fields 
of mental, educational, and physical adjustments; larger num- 
bers of specially trained teachers and directors of recreations of 
all kinds; new ^educational services for all groups of adults 
which would provide for education, recreation, and occupa- 
tional rehabilitation; extensions of the amount and kinds of 
services for younger children — the present preschool group ; and 
a large increase in the educational use of the radio and visual 
instruction. The more such services are considered and planned 
4 for, the more likely it is that, a State will fiqd ways and means 
of getting them started and thereby give' them an opportunity to 
prove their worth. 

ESTIMATING AND CONTROLLING THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 

' The third phase of the problem of adjusting supply and demand 
has already been discussed in this chapter insofar as the items to be 
considered and some of the difficulties in edtim&ting the demand are 
concerned. At this point it is desirable to call attention to the 
problems of controlling demand. It is obvious that no satisfactory 
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adjustment between supply and demand can be made pnless the 
mand can be estimated with reasonable accuracy and far enough 
ahead so that the required number of teachers may be prepared. It 
is equally obvious but usually overlooked that the demand for teach- 
ers, especially those for new types of positions, cannot be accurately 
estimated unless the order in which the new services will be intro 
duced is known and also the rate at which the new teachers will be 
certified. In most cases teachers for new types of positions require 
2 or more years of special preparation. The number needed each 
year should therefore be known several years in advance as well as 
the probable total number of tochers for each type of position so 
that the number of recruits may be reduced as the saturation point 
is approached. 

M 

ESTIMATING AND CONTROLLING THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

The fourth phase of adjusting supply and demand among teach- 
ers is estimating and controlling the supply. • This phase is very 
clearly the most difficult to administer because it involves regulat- 
ing and restricting the actions of individuals and institutions and 
yet obviously there can be no udjustment of supply and demand 
unless the supply can be regulated. 

Controlling the supply of teachers is further complicated at this 
time by the oversupply of teachers holding valid certificates. For 
reasons already presented those teachers among the unemployed 
wh 9 se preparation is entirely satisfactory according to present stand- 
ards should be employed as rapidly as possible by each State in 
which surpluses exist. This should be done, however, without jeop- 
ardizing the effectiveness and continuity of the programs of insti- 
tutions in which teachers are prepared. A method by which this 
might be done was proposed in the preceding section. Controlling 
the supply of teachers in any State involves four steps. 

1.. In the light of the standards set by the State for the preparation 
of teachers for the several types of positions the State educa- 
tional authorities, in cooperation with representatives of. the 
public schools and of institutions of higher education in wtych 
teachers are prepared, should dtevelop acceptable standards of 
curricula, of faculty preparation and facilities for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for each type of teaching position. These 
standards should then be iq plied by the appropriate State au- 
thorities to all institutions which are u approved ” as qualified 
to prepare teachers for each type of position for which special 
certificates are issued. 

2. This list should be checked and vised each year if neoessaiy 

either by inspection or from a detailed system of institutional 

* 
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reports which will record -the maintenance of approved condi- 
tions in the several institutions and which will also sen e as the 
• source of enrollment data and any other data needed by the 
State departments of education in connection with estimates of 

, supply. ^ 1 

3. When the number of teachers needed from institutions of higher 

education for each type of teaching position has been deter- 
mined (in the way previously indicated) the number should be . 
allocated to the institutions approved for the preparation of 
teachers for that type of position. These allocations should be 
made effective by restricting the number of graduates who will 
receive certification from each institution oi* the approved list 
Such a qifota system would increase the care with which pros- 
pective teachers were selected and would definitely increase the ^ 
quality of recruits to the teaching profession since certificates 
could be issued to the most capable individuals in each group. 
Furthermore, as soon as satisfactory means of evaluating the 
effectiveness of the graduates of th$ approved institutions are 
available the quotas allocated to institutions should be changed 
in terms of the relative merits of the graduates of the several 
institutions. These quotas could also be increased or decreased 
in terms of changes in the total situation. 

4. The State should adopt a system of restricted certification which 

-would enable teachers to teach only in those positions for which 
' they had had the approved preparation. This will not work the 
hardship upon individuals which some now think would result, 
because as soon as the records for a 'State have been maintained 
a few years, more accurate estimates could be made of the num- 
ber of teachers needed in each type of position for each year. 

As long as it is possible for a teacher who has prepared to teach 
history and mathematics in a, high school to accept a position 
in a rural or elementary school it will, be impossible effectively 
to control the supply of teachers. 

The success of this program for controlling the supply of teachers 
depends upon the cooperation of the Stafe department of certifica- 
tion and all institutions approved for the education of teachers. It 
should not be applied to State-supported institutions while private 
colleges and universiti.es are allowed to increase their enrollments 
of prospective teachers without restraint. The initiation of the pro- 
gram would require a realization on the part of those responsible for 
the preparation and employment of teachers that an adjustment of 
supply and demand is desirable — not so much because of its advan- 
tages to teachers as for its effect upon the improvement of the quality 
of the services rendered by the public schools. 
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Cooperation or licensing^ eoyiminationg. — The opinion has been ex- 
pressed by some competent students of the problems, that the amount 
of cooperation required to control the supply of teachers canfiot 
be secured without a fundamental change in our State educational 
systems— namely a system of State competitive licensing examint- / 
tions such^s are used in many of the larger cities and similtr to those 
of France and other European countries. 

Such a plan may be the final solution but is not recommended ' 
until cooperative measures have been tried. Reference to volume 
V, part VIII, will show very clearly that the general status of the 
teacher in this country is lower than in most European countries 
and that the period of preparation is shorter and 'the tenure leas 
secure. The licensing examination does not control the number who 
prepare for teaching. It determines merely the number included 
in the eligible list. Whenever or wherever teaching becomes more 
than usually attractive, large numbers of persons will prepare for 
teaching and under the lioensing examinations system would not 
be given certificates t^ teach but would be unemployed teachers as 
certainly as they are now where there has been no attempt to control 
the supply. The argument is offered that the best would be chosen 
and those not licensed would be less desirable. Even if it were 
admitted that the examinations would select the best (and there i* 
8Q|ne doubt at present) the difference between those selected and the 
best of those eliminated from the competitive examinations would 
be an insignificant difference if thele is a large excess of candidatea 
At best the gy stem means a large amount of wasted time and effort 
upon the part of the capable individuals who are unsuccessful in the - 
examinations and it would change the emphasis in all institutions 
educating teachers from preparation for teaching to preparation 
for the licensing examinations. ' 

While the plan of cooperative' oontrol which has been proposed 
has not been operated in its entirety by any State, certain steps hfive 
been taken in some of the States which lead to the belief that many 
if not all of the States can effect an adjustment between supply and 
demand among teachers if they so desire. 

SECTION 6. SUMMARY . 

In this chapter the conditions which caused the present oversupply 
of teachers were discussed; the factors which must be considered 
in studying the demand for and the supply of teachers were listed; 
the findings of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers on 
the tendency of teachers to move from one position to another in the 
same State, arid the demand and supply conditions in the United 
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States in 1980-31 were summarized; reasons for past overestimates 
of the number of teachers needed were indicated ; the desirability ol 
preventing either a shortage or a large surplus of teachers was ex- 
plained; a formula for determining the number of new teachers 
needed from institutions of higher education was presented ; a plan 
for reducing the number of adequately prepared teachers who are 
now unemployed was suggested; and a plan for adjusting the de- 
mand for and the supply of teachers dor a State was proposed. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES-PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 

INTRODUCTION 

This volume is expected to serve as an interpretative summary 
of the work of the Survey,. For reasons advanced in the first chapter 
no attempt has been made to present a point-by-point or study-by- 
study recapitulation of principal findings and recommendations. 
Three large problems in the education of teachers in the United 
States have been presented and discussed. The discussions of the* 
problems have drawn upon most of the Survey studies but not upon 
all nor upon all phases of those which were utilized. A complete 
outline of the studies undertaken by the Survey will be found in 
part I of this volume (pp. 2*2-6), and will suggest to readers inter- 
ested in special studies where the detailed findings of the Survey 
may be found. 

Instead of attempting in these concluding pages a restatement or 
a reduced statement of the recommendations of this and the preced* 
ing volumes an attempt will be made to formulate in the light of the 
Survey experiences some of the principles which should control the 
education of teachers in this country and to suggest some of the more 
pressing and important problems or things to be done. Since these 
statements could not have been made until all the Survey studies had 
been completed it was not possible to submit them in their present 
form either to the Survey staff or to the board of consultants before 
they were sent to the printer. For that reason credit is acknowl- 
edged to the several studies and to numerous individuals for many 
of the statements but whenever they are changed or at variance 
✓with the findings of separate studies* the associate director must be 
'Jheld responsible even though he has attempted to present the con- 
sensus of opinion of those associated with the Survey whenever such 
opinions are known. Because these points have all Jbeen discussed 
in greater detail in other parts of . the Survey no supporting data 
or arguments will be presented with these statements. 

242 
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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

1. It is the responsibility of the State to establish standards for 

the preparation of its public-school teachers, to insure an ade- 
quate supply of teachers meeting those standards, and to pro- 
tect its standards and the services rendered bv the teachers by 
.maintaining a balance between the supply of teachers and the 
demand for teachers (vol. VI, ch. IV2p. 234. also p. 236). This 
control should be exercised primarily by means of certification 
and the enforcement of adequate regulations of State depart- 
ments of education (vol. Ill pU 1, ch. II, vol. V pt. 1). 

2. The importance of the work\of the teacher, particularly in a 

democracy, justifies securing the strongest recruits possible for 
the teachers’ curricula. This end will be assisted by: 

(а) Admission requirements aimed to select the most capable 
of the applicants as sliotfn by all known prognostic measures 
including health and personality (ch. Ill p. 144). 

(б) Programs of “selective recruiting” to interest exception- 
ally capable high-achool graduates in teaching. 

(c) Systems of student personnel and guidance service which 
will start at admission to a teacher’s curriculum and con- 
tinue through a period of adjustment following graduation. 

(d) * A rigid system of elimination of students who, during 
their preparation, show themselves to be unsuited or unfit 
for teaching. 

3. The preparation of teachers and other educational workers should 

be determined by the demands which will be made upon them 
in the different types of positions and not by arbitrarily or 
traditionally set requirements for majors or minors. This 
implies that: ? • * 

(a) Competence in the total work of the teacher should be 
the criterion for determining curriculum content and 
arrangement. * 

(&) Graduates should be aware of the desirable elements in 
present educational practice and also sensitive to needed 
changes in educational procedures. * 

(c) Graduation from curricula for teachers should depend 
upon mastery of the content and skills demanded by the 
work to be performed and not by time spent nor courses 
passed. 

L In order to assume their appropriate positions of leadership in 
the communities in which they work, teachers should have suf- 

•715* — SO IT 
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fidont general education to compare favorably with that of 
members of the “learned professions’* and with that of the 
better educated citizens of representative communities. Tins 
education should include: \ 

(a) Survey contacts, preferably oft the college level, with 
the major established fields of • kimwledge — English, social 
wienres. natural sciences, mathematics, music, fine arts. an<l 
* philosophy. 

(ft) A scjmlarlv mastery of the subject or subjects to l* 
taupht and of the subjects most closely related to them. 

(r) A familiarity with the Mx-ial. political, industrial, and 
aesthetic developments in this and other countries. 

(d) The development of one or more fields of intellectual 
* avocation. 

(e) The development of a growing and integrated philosophy 
of living. 

6. Teachers should have the distinctly professional knowledge and 
skills required in the type of position for which they are pre- 
paring. These distinctly professional elements include: 

(a) Professional orientation with respect to'education and 
teaching (oh. III. p. 94). 

(ft) Mastery of essential educational tools — psychology, meas- 
urements, ftnd statistics (ch. Ill, p. 95). 

(c) Knowledge of the individuals t<^be taught— in most cases, 

. children (ch. III. p. 97). ' 

(d) Essential teaching methods and techniques for the sub- 
jects taught and the groups taught. These may be pre- 
sented in four or more different wavs (ch. Ill, p. 99). 

(e) Knowledge of class organization and class instruction 
-(ch. Ill T p. 1S>0). 


(/) Observation of and participation and practice in teaching 
• (ch. Ill, p. 120). ' 

(g) Professional integration and the development of a work- 
, ibg philosophy of education (ch. Ill, p. 124). „ 

6. In order ,to protect the learners from the effects of inexperienced 
teaohing all initial practice teaching should be closely super- 
vised. The supervised practice period should be continued until 
the student teacher attains a u safety minimum w of teaching 
■ skill (ch. Ill, pp. 122-31)! 

(a) The period required to obtain the necessary initial skill 
should vary ‘for different individuals. 
v * (&) Practice-teaching facilities should be representative of 
the better schools in which the graduates will be employed- 
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(e) Curricula for teachers should aim. in the time available, 
to make prospective teachers as competent as possible at 
the loginning of their period of practice teaching. 

. (<f) N\r teacher should lx* certificated who has not satisfac- 
torily passed a period of supervised practice teaching. 

7. The concept of a “ safety minimum ’ of {caching skill at gradua- 

tion implies: 

(o) A period of probation after graduating during which 
* the prospective teacher demonstrated hi* ability to add to 
his teaching skills. I 

(M A program of in-service education which will stimulate 
teachers Co continued professional development ^ * 

8. Aside from having the necessary knowledge and skills a teacher 

should possess those traits of personality which are usually 
found'among the better teachers aim which are associated with 
leaders in any representative community. Some of the ele- 
ments in a program for the education of teachers which cou- 
. tribute to personality development are: 

(a) A comprehensive procram'of student 'guidance .apjl wel- 
fare. 

^ b ) A rich program of ertracJass activities especially those 
which are also found in the elementary or secondary schools. 

• f » 

(c) A comprehensive program of health services. 

((f) The provision of residence and dining, facilities which 
contribute to desirable habits and manners. 

# 

(<*) A g^herous program for the social and religious activities 
of students. 

(/) Opportunities to discover and deveJop latent creative 
talents. ' 9 ' . 

9 Education should be recognized as one of the major forces re- 
sponsible for social, political, mnd economic stability t and bet- 
terment. A general understanding of this role of education 
should be a part of the sociological information of all citizens. 
At this time teachers and teachers of teacher^ should be open- 
minded and well informed tin the more important controversial 
issues in these three fields (ch. Ill, p. 83). 

10. Preservice curricula for teachers should ^>e largely prescribed — 
the prescription differing in terms of the positions for which 
the prospective teachers are preparing. Only in this way can 
the objectives of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, eighth, and ninth 
principles be realized (ch. Ill, sec. 8, p. 129). 

In addition to these objectives the prescriptions should pro- 
vide for those sequences in courses which will offer a continu- 
ing challenge to students of increasing ihaturity. 
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11. Courses in curricula for teachers, whenever the number of stu. 

* dents makes it possible, should be “differentiated” for the 

larger school divisions; that is, teachers preparing for the ele- 
mentary schools and those preparing for thfi high schools should 
have separate courses in the various subjects. The differences 
should be itii content and its professional' taeatment and hot in 
difficulty or in scholastic value (ch. Ill, p. 129). 

12. Institutions offering curricula for teachers should be approved 
for, and restricted to the preparation of teachers for only those 
types of positions for which the institutions are satisfactorily 
equipped in staff, library, and other facilities. 

Approved institutions should be designated for specialization 
in the education of those types of teachers for which there is 
a very limited demand or which require a highly specialized 
and expensive type of laboratory or othy equipment. 

13. The American ideal, of equality of educational opportunity is 
directly related to the preparation of teachers and all programs — 

.State or Rational — to equalize educational opportunities should' 
Include as one of the most important factors the education of 
the teachers. 

14. Institutions offering work on the graduate level for teachers 
should adapt the courses and the requirements for graduate 
degrees to the needs of teachers in the various types of positions 
(ch. Ill, p. 137). 

When the first year of graduate work is made a preservice 
requirement it shduld be considered as a part of a 5-year curricu- 
lum or as a third yeai^of a 3-year post-junior college curriculum. 

15. The faculty of any institution the graduates of which are recog- 

nized for certification as teachers should be pervaded by a high 
degree of contagious enthusiasm for teaching and a sincere 
interest in the students asj>rospeetive teachers. The prevailing 
faculty attitude toward teaching and the work of the teacher 
should be one of the important factors considered in the ap- 
proval or disapproval of an institution by a State department of 
education. « 

16. The teacher plays so Important a part in the work of the public 
schools/ and so many factors which require years to develop are 
involved in the increasing efficiency of institutions for the prep- 

- aration of teachers, that the education of teachers should be 
classed as one of those essential forms of public service which 
should be maintained regardless of economic changes. Faculties, 
student bodies, libraries, and physical plants all require time to 
be built and coordinated. They qannot be disbanded and as- 
sembled again on »"“ stop-and-go ” basis. , 
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IMPORTANT PROBLEMS OR THINGS TO BE DONE IN THE 
^EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

i 1 r% 

In .one sense this section could be summarized in the one state- 
ment that the important problems in the ed fixation of teachers are 
to put into effect the principles just enumerated. Such a statement 
is too general to be of much assistance *to those interested in prepar- 
ing or improving a State program of teacher education. Therefore, 
a selection has been made for the purpose of dieting attention to 
some of the problems considered most important to the largest 
number of States, even though any such selection wilkbe approved 
in its entirety by but few persons interested in the education of 
teachers. 

All of the problems listed here, have been suggested or discussed in 
greater detail in this or other volumes of the Survey; they should 
be neither acted upon nor rejected without reading the more com- 
' plete statements. The problems suggested arp: ' *• 

1. To define good teaching in various types of positions and to develop 

more accurate means of measuring it Many of the present 
controversial issues in the education of teachers cannot be 
resolved until there is (a) a more general agreement upon what 
a teacher should be and do and (6) an easily administered 
measure of teaching efficiency. Until these two elenfente are 
supplied, institutions preparing teachers should evidence a de- 
sire to teach the best practices (as then generally accepted) and 
a willingness to experiment and to measure the experiments a9 
/ accurately as existing instruments will permit (vol. V, pt. II, 
vol. VI, p. 147). 

2. To make educational leaders aware of the State’s responsibil- 

ity for developing a, long-term plan for the education of its 
teachers and for promoting systematic publicity campaigns to 
acquaint patrons and teachers with its provisions. Such a plan 
should set progressively advancing standards, both quantita- 
tive ancf professional, for the education of teachers, and should be 
so presented that the reason for each step is clearly understood 
in order that it igay proceed with # the approval of all concerned. 
(Two years of work beyond the completion of a standard high 
school should be set immediately as the minimum amount of 
pre-service education for any teacher) (chs. II and III). 

3. To obtain greater uniformity in permanent records about the 
r , education and the employment of teachers. Representatives of 

^ the United States Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, institutions educating teachers, State superintendents 
and commissioners of education, and city and county superin- 
tendents should cooperate in developing a set of uniform educa- 
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tional records similar to the uniform records and reports which 
have Ijeen prepared by the National Committee on Financial 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. The data blanks 
should be easy to fill out and arranged for convenient tabulation 
especially with mechanical tabulating machines. These records 
• and reports should contain all data needed by a State in making 
its program for teacher-education and for adjusting the supply 
and demand (ch. IV, p. ^5). 

All persons or institutions making the records should be en- 
couraged to assemble basic data at approximately the same time 
each year in order to increase the comparability of returns 
among the States. 

TheVecords should make readily available up-to-date infor- 
mation upon the following phases of teacher-education : 

(a) Personnel data on all employed teachers, including age, 
birthplace^ educational record, educational experience- 
teaching, supervisory, or administrative-^-experience in 
other lines of work, special abilities, and interests. 

(b) Certification data showing in detail the number of certif- 
icates of each kind in force at any time, the number of each 
kind in use in the State, the number in use in other States, 
the number not in use but whose holders desire employment. 

(c) Employment data from each administrative school unit 
giving each year for each teacher, his name, certificate 
held, validity o ^-certificate, date and period of employment, 
type of work being done, salary received, permanent resi- 
dence, residence during school year, institution or institu- 
tions from which teacher graduated and on basis of which 
certificate was granted, date of graduation, and occupation 
the preceding year. 

( d ) Supply data including the number of certificates issued 
or to be issued on the basis of examinationsuf recognition 
of certificates from other States, and the number of stu- 

( dents in institutions of higher education who are avowed 
or potential candidates for certification as teachers by insti- 
, tutions, types of positions for which they are preparing, 
major and minor subjects, years in college, and length of 
curricula being taken. 

(e) Placement data for each institution the graduates of 
which are recognized for any form of certification which 
will show for each year exactly what happened to all of 
last year’s graduates who were prepared to teach and who 
wanted to teach. Such data may be used to determine the 
effect of different kinds of preparation, residence, quality 
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of scholarship, sex, teaching experience, and other factors 
which may influence teacher placement. 

4. To remove at once the professionally demoralizing lack of ad- 

justment in many States between supply a'nd demand among 
teachers. Wheu6 an oversupply of acceptably'pcfcpared teachers 
* exists plans should be made to reduce it at once (ch: IV, p. 230). 
'Standard-lowering shortages or surpluses of teachers should be 
prevented by each State. Suggestions for such a plan are pre- 
sented in chapter - ^, section 3. 

5. To persuade each State to establish dates by which all teachers in 

service whose preparation is below the accepted standard for 
the State would be expected to meet the current standards. 
(Exceptions should be made for teachers who will reach the 
retirement age within 5 years of the date fixed.) The nearness 
of these dates should be determined by the educational and eco- 
nomic conditions of each State (ch. II, general discussion-). 

6. To regulate the supply of prospective teachers by raising stand- 

ards through selective admission of students to curricula for 
teachers. Much can be done in this matter by obtaining the 
cooperation of all institutions approved for the education of 
teachers. Not only should the standards for admission be raised 
but active campaigns to recruit a larger proportion of the more 
capable high-school graduates should be made (vol. II, pt. 2; 
vol. Ill, pt. 1, ch. III). 

7. To provide large numbers of teachers better and more specific 

caily prepared for rural schools. A problem demanding immedi- 
ate attention in a majority of the States is that of raising the 
standards for the preparation of teachers in the rural and village 
schools until they equal those held for the urban centers. This 
should be equality in amount and quality but does not mean 
identity of content because the rural teachers need special prepa- 
ration for their work. No teachers should be employed in the 
rural schools who do not have a minimum amount of that special 
preparations Rural life and the problems of the rural areas are 
sociologiqplly and economically of such great importance that 
all teachers, whether or not they expect to teach in the rural 
schools, should be familiar with them, just as rural school 
teachers should be familiar with similar problems for the urban 
and industrial areas. 

Equal standards for teachers of rural schools in most States 
will involve a larger participation by the State in a program 
for the equalization of educational opportunities ( vol. II, pt. 1; 
vol. V, pt. 7 ; and vol. VI, ch. II). 
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8. To provide for more and better-prepared teachers for the Negro 
schools in those States in which separate schools are maintained 
for Negroes. ■ This should be given immediate attention if this 

• group is to have, equality of educational opportunity. Before 
‘the necessary improvements in the education of teachers can be 
made a number of other changes will have to be effected. 

(a) Numerous changes will have to be made in the control- 
and financial support of schools for Negroes. For a time, at 
least, funds Will have to be made available for purposes of 

, equalization of educational conditions. 

(b) The large group of teachers, especially in the elementary 
schools, with less than 2 years of preparation beyond high 
school should be eliminated or upgraded. The inefficiency 
of these teachers affects the work pf the high school and 
the quality of the recruits for teaching (vol. IV, and vol 

VI, ch. II). 

9. To develop greater interest in the distinctly professional ele- 

ments in the education of teachers. This should result in 
numerous experiments with different ways of educating teachers 
for each type of position. Such experiments will be greatly 
facilitated when more satisfactory measures are available. Un- 
der present conditions, however, they will arouse interest in the 
professional side of the problem of teacher education. Experi- 
ments may include the entire curriculum as at New College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, or may involve such «■ 
items as the number and arrangement of courses in education, 
the amount and kind of practice teaching, honors courses, sur- 
vey courses, or comprehensive examinations (vol. Ill, pts. 2 
and 8; vol. VI, ch. HI). • 

10. To make sure that all prospective teachers possess at least the 
“ safety minimum ” amount of teaching skill before being cer- 
tificated. Each institution which expects to have its graduates 
accepted as teachers should be required to provide appropriate 
practice-teaching facilities enough to bring prospective teachers 
to the minimum degree of proficiency in each field of training for 
which the institution is approved (vol. Ill, pt. IV and vol. VI. 
ch. HI, p. 120). 

11. To adjust curricula for teachers to the work of the junior col- 

leges especially in those States in which the minimum standard 
of preparation for elementary teachers does not exceed the 
junior college level. If, as recommended, junior colleges do not 
prepare teachers, it- will be necessary for teachers colleges, col- 
leges, and universities to arrange curricula for teachers which 
will begin with the senior college. Such curricula be 
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not less than 2 years in length and for some types of work and 
for most subjects in the high schools can be, with profit to the 
teacher, 8 or more years in length. ' ^ 

12. To promote the realization that the schools will be required to 
take a heavier responsibility foi; the enjoyable and constructive 
use of increased amounts of leisure. Each State should include 
among its standards for teachers the requirement that they be 
able to make some contribution to the extraclass-activity pro- 
grams of the schools and to the communities in which they work. 
This* will necessitate the development of a richer extraclass- 
activity program in the institutions approved for the education 
of teachers (vol. Ill, pts. II and III; and vol. V., pt. III). 

13. To persuade States which have not already done so to adopt sys- 
tems of restricted certification which will indicate very specifi- 

1 cally the kinds of positions for which the teacher is prepared 
and which will restrict the teacher’s employment to those posi- 
tions (vol. Ill, pt. I; vol. V, pts. I and VII; vol. VT, ch. IV). 

14. To develop and maintain in each State lists' of institutions “ ap- 
proved” for the preparation of teachtfs for each type of posi- 
tion for which the State issues certificates. Standards for ap- 
proving institutions should be developed cooperatively by repre- 
sentatives of the public schools and of institutions preparing 
teachers. The approval must be based upon, the standards then 
accepted by the State and should be revised whenever standards 
are changed. As part of this problem will come the difficult tasks 
of refusing approval to some institutions, removing others from 
the list, and restricting many to the preparation of teachers 
for the type or types of positions for which the institutions are 
adequately equipped to prepare teachers. The professional in- 
terpretation of this recommendation and its courageous enforce- 
ment will reduce the number qf institutions preparing teachers 
in many States (ch. TV). 

15. To adopt standards and regulations which will make sure that the 
courses in all curricula for teachers are taught by staff members 
who are adequately prepared — scholastically and professionally — 
and who are genuinely interested in education and in the educa- 
tion of teachers (voL II, pt III; vol. Ill, pts. II, III and VII; 
and vol. VI, ch. HI). 

1C. To raise standards for the preparation of all teachers and to 
control the supply of new teachers by obtaining from all insti- 
tutions on the approved list — public and private — cooperation 
in developing the program and in carrying out its provisions. 
Competitive bidding for students in order to increase enroll- 
ments will defeat any plan for maintaining a balance between 
the demand and the supply. 
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17. To improve the community status— prestige— of the teacher 
This can be done : By restoring and increasing salaries, especially 
for the exceptionally capable and well prepared; by increasing 
the security and permanence of teachers’ positions; by removing 
the influence of those pressure groups which prevent teachers 
from teaching about controversial issues; and by demanding an 
amount and kind of preparation which will enable teachers to 
assume positions of real leadership in the communities in which 
they work (vol. II, pt III; vol. Ill, pts. II and III and VII- 
and vol. V, pt. VIII). 


18. To develop upon a Nation-wide basis such an understanding of 
the significance of education that ways and means will be found 
and approved for restoring recent educational losses and for 
adding new educational services. The size of classes should 
be reduced, teachers and others whose services were discon- 
tinued for no other reason than to reduce budgets should be 
reemployed, increased provision should be made for recreation 
and the wise Use of leisure, and educational programs should 
be developed for various adult groups hitherto considered out- 
side the responsibilities of the school systems (ch. IV). 

19.. To procure in a majority of the States the legislation or the 
\ constitutional amendments essential to the reorganization of 
the State departments of education. Because of the vital role 
that the State department must play in the development of 
any State program of teacher-education it is imperative that the 
State department of education be removed from politics and 
from M party control” and be free to develop its professional 
personnel in terms of the educational services to be rendered in 
the State. No significant progress can be made toward the 
solution of many of the problems in this list until professional 
leadership can be consistently obtained from the State depart- 
ments of education. 

20. Each State must maintain a continuing survey of its teaching 
personnel in order to meet its teacher-training obligations 
wisely. In addition to these surveys some agency, national in 
its scope, such as the Office of Education or the National Edu- 
cation Association, should conduct periodic studies of phases 
of teacher-education so that the more important aspects of this 
large problem may be presented on a Nation-wide basis at least 
as often as every 5 years. Data for such studies could be easily 
obtained from the uniform records once they are developed and 
adopted. 
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SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 



Obviously these 16 principles and 20 problems are not all that 
exist in the »field of teacher-education nor are they all of the 
important ones. Interested persons will undoubtedly contend that 
some of the items not included in this summary are more important 
than some which are included., A number of the principles and 
problems are subjects of rather sharp controversy and there is, un- 
fortunately, no means at present to prpve or disprove the contention 
that one is more important thatf another. 

It is hoped that the segregation of these principles and problems, 
selected with the perfective which the Survey has provided, will 
challenge the constructive thinking of America’s leaders engaged in 
the education and employment of teachers for the public schools. • 
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